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money-saving rate 
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them at the newsstand. You actually get the equiva- 
lent of two issues free... plus the convenience of 
having your copies delivered right to your home. 

Just fill in the order form below, clip it out and 
mail today. That way, you'll be sure of the best in 
science tiction reading for a long time to come. 
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E ditors often wonder if anybody ontside ever l eads the mast- 
head (that list of names at the side of the table of contents that 
tells you who is responsible for the horrors of any given month). 
They know some people read it. They do, scanning it meticulously 
for typographical errors. And their mothers and aunts read it. And 
sometimes, under threat of dire punishment, spouses and/or sweet- 
hearts. 

If you read it, perhaps you wonder who these good folk are? So, 
with your leave, I thought I’d introduce the three key figures (you 
have already met me in these pages, and I don’t count, anyway — 
they’re always telling me) that make Amazing tick. 

]\Iike Michaekson, our publisher, is the man who worries abcut 
how much the magazine costs, how much it sells, and what are we 
going to have in the issue next month. Young, dynamic, dark-hair(;d, 
Mike has his sights set on making Amazing moi'e successful than 
ever as a publishing venture. 

Editor Cfc'le Goldsmith is a lovely sight to behold. Tall, dark and 
willowy, she labors faithfully at the demanding job of dealing with 
authors, agents, artists; of working with printers; of selecting 
material; of putting together each month’s issue; and of following 
up every la.st detail to ma/ce sure the, magazine gets out. 

Ait Editor Sid Greiff is short, blonde and not willowy — thank 
goodness. When he manages to raise his head from beneath a pile 
of artists’ sketches, type proofs and the assorted paraphernalia of 
his craft, he reveals a beatific smile. Sid thinks it wisest to keep 
.sr.iiling because he never knows when one of the BEMs will raise 
up o:T of the draw’ing and bite. That’s the kind of realism he de- 
nusnds of his arti.sts! Sid’s only failing: he says he .still doesn't 
know tlie difference between a humanoid and an android. Arouiid 
this office, that’s not easy! — NL 
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Don't hetieve in flying soucers? Neither 
do we, but that doesn't nceesscrily 
mean that there can be no other way 
for Earth to get its last . . . 


WARNING 
FROM THE STARS 


I T WAS a beautifully machined 
container, shaped like a two 
pound chocolate candy box, the 
color and texture of lead. The 
cover fitted .so accurately that it 
was difficult to .see where it met 
the lip on the base. 

Yet when Forster lifted the 
container from the desk in the 
security guards’ office, he almost 
hit himself in the face with it, 
so lii’ht was it. 

He read the words clumsily 
etched by hand into the top 
surface witli some sharp in- 
strument: 

TO BE OPENED ONLY BY: 
Dr. Richard Forster, 

Assistant Director, 

Air Force Special Research 
Center, 

Petersport, Md. 

CAUTION : Open not later 
than 24 hours after receipt. 
DO NOT OPEN in atmosphere 


By RON COCKING 

ILLUSTRATOR IUaVvLERS 


less than equivalent of 65,000 

feet above M.S.L. 

He turned the container over 
and over. It bore no other mark- 
ings — no e:<press label or stamp.s, 
no file or reference number, no 
return address. 

It was superbly machined, he 
saw. 

Tentatively he pulled at the 
container cover, it was as firm as 
if it had been welded on. But 
then, if the cover had been closed 
in the thin atmosphere of 65,000 
feet, it would be held on by the 
terrific pressure of a column of 
air tw'elve miles high. 

Forster looked up at the burly 
guard. 

“Who left this here?” 

“Your guess is as good as 
mine, sir.” The man’s voice v/as 
as close to insolence as the differ- 
ence in status would allow, and 
Forster bristled. 
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“I just clocked in an hour apo. 
There was a thick fog came on 
all of a sudden, and there was a 
bit of confusion when we wei'e 
changing over. They didn’t say 
anything about the box when I 
relieved.” 

‘Fog?” Forster queried. “How 
could fo.g form on a warm morn- 
in,g like this ?” 

“You’re the scientist, sir. You 
tell me. Went as fast as it came.” 

“Well — it looks like very 
sloppy security. The contents of 
this thing must almost certainly 
be classified. Give me the book 
and I’ll sign for it. I'll phone you 
the file number when I find the 
covering instructions. 

Forster was a nervous, over- 
conscientious little man, and his 
day was already ruined, because 
any departure from strict ad- 
m-'nistrative routine worried and 
upset him. Only in his field of 
aviation medicine did he feel 
competent, secure. 

He knew that around the 
center they contemptuously called 
him “Lilliput.” The younger re- 
searchers were constantly trying 
to think up new ways to play 
jokes on him, and annoy him. 

Crawley Prc.ston, the research 
center’s director and his chief, 
had been summoned to Washing- 
ton the night before. Forster 
wished fervently that he was 
ai'ound to deal with this matter. 
Now that relations between East 
and West had reached the snap- 
ping point, the slightest deviation 
fj om security regulations usually 
meant a full-scale inquiry. 
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He signed for the container, 
and carried it out to the car, still 
seething impotently over the 
guard’s insolence. 

He placed it beside him on the 
front seat of his car and drove 
up to the building which housed 
part of the labs and also hi.s office. 

He climbed out, then as he 
slammed the door he happened to 
glance into the car again. 

The seat covers were made of 
plastic in a maroon and blue plaid 
pattern. But where the box had 
rested there was a dirty grey rec- 
tangular patch that hadn't been 
there before. 

Forster stared, then opened 
the door again. He rubbed hi.s 
fingers over the discolored spot; 
it felt no different than the rest 
of the fabric. Then he placed the 
box over the area— it fitted per- 
fectly. 

He flopped down on the seat, 
his legs dangling out of the cm', 
fighting down a sudden irratiorn'il 
wave of panic. He pushed the 
container to the other end of the 
seat. 

After all, he rationalized, plv;',- 
tics are notoriously unstable 
under certain conditions. This is 
probably a new alloy Washington 
wants tested for behavior under 
extreme conditions of temper- 
ature and pressure. H'/uG’s 
gotten into you? 

He took a deep breath, pic’Kcd 
up the box again. Where it had 
rested there was another di.s- 
colored patch on the car seat 
covers. 

Holding it away from him, 
Forster hurried into the office, 
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In his pressurized chamber, Forster read the startling message. 
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then dumped the box into a metal 
wastebasket. Then he went to a 
cabinet and pulled out a Geiger 
counter, carried it over to the 
wastebasket. As he pointed the 
probe at the box the familiar 
slow clicking reassured him, and 
feeling a little foolish he put the 
instrument back on its shelf. 

Hurriedly, he went through 
his mail; there was nothing in 
it referring to the package. Then 
he called the classified filing sec- 
tion ; nobody there knew any- 
thing about it either. 

For some reason he couldn’t 
explain to himself, he wasn’t 
even surprised. 

He stared into the waste- 
basket. The clumsily etched in- 
structions glinted up at him : “To 
he opened as soon as possible . . 

He picked up the phone and 
called the decompression chamber 
building. 

There was no valid reason why 
he' should have been self-con- 
scious as he talked to the lab 
attendant in charge of the de- 
compression tank. He used it a 
dozen times a month for tests 
and experiments, yet when he 
gave his instructions his voice 
was labored and strained. 

“Some genius in Washington 
sent this thing down without any 
covering instructions, but it has 
to be opened in a hurry in a thin 
atmosphere. Er — I’d like you 
to stay on the intercom for a 
while in case it blows up in my 
face or something." He tried to 
laugh, but all that came out was 
a croak. 
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The attendant nodded indiffer- 
ently, then helped Forster into 
the helmet of his pressure suit. 
He climbed up the steps into the 
chamber, pulling the airtight 
door shut behind him. He placed 
the box on the desk in front of 
the instrument panel, then turned 
back to push the door clamps 
into place. 

For the first time in the hun- 
dreds of hours he’d spent in the 
tank, he knew the meaning of 
claustrophobia. 

Mechanically, he plugged in 
his intercom and air lines, went 
through the other routine checks 
before ascent, tested communi- 
cations with the lab attendant, 
then flicked the exhaust motor 
switch. 

Now there was little to do ex- 
cept wait. He stared at the box ; 
in the artificial light it seemed 
full of hidden menace, a knowing 
aliveness of its own . 

Forster shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently, as though to throw 
off the vague blanket of uneasi- 
ness that was settling around 
him. So somebody had forgotten 
to send a covering message with 
the container, or else it had been 
mislaid — that could happen, al- 
though with security routine as 
strict as it was, the possibility 
was remote. All the same, it 
could happen. After all, what 
other explanation was there? 
What was it he was afraid of? 
There was something about it — 

He glanced at the altimeter. 
The needle showed only 10,000 
feet, and seemed to be crawling 
around the dial. He resolved not 
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to look at it for three minutes 
by the clock on the panel. 

When he checked the altimeter 
again, it registered just over 
30,000 feet. Not even half way 
yet. 

As the pressure in the tank de- 
creased, he began to be conscious 
of the need for “reverse breath- 
ing” — and he concentrated on 
using his tongue to check the 
flow of air into his lungs, then 
using the thoracic muscles to ex- 
hale against the higher pressure 
inside the suit. 

Time seemed to be passing in 
mici’o-seconds . 25,000 feet 
30,000 . 40,000 50,000. 

At 62,500 feet he gently tested 
the cover of the container again ; 
it lifted. 

As the altimeter needle 
flickered on the 65,000-foot mark, 
he cut the exhaust motor and 
picked up the box. The cover 
slipped off easily. 

His feeling of anticlimax was 
almost ludicrous. As he looked 
in, all the box contained was a 
flattened roll of some greyish 
material. 

He took it out ; despite its com- 
parative bulk, it was feather- 
light. It had the appearance of 
metal, but was as porous and 
pliable as a good grade of bond 
paper. He could not feel its tex- 
ture through his heavy gloves, 
lie look a good look. 

It was new all right — no doubt 
Washington wanted some tests 
run on it, although without 
covering instructions and data 
this trip was wasted. But some 
heads would roll when he re- 
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ported back on the way the con- 
tainer had been shipped in. 

He started to unroll the ma- 
terial to get a better look at it, 
then he saw that it was covered 
with cramped, closely .spaced 
handwriting in a purplish ink — 
handwriting that was elusively 
familiar. 

Then he read the words written 
in neat capitals at the top, the 
name of the man with the famil- 
iar handwriting, and fear came 
back, clamped cold fingers around 
his throat: 

James Rawdon Bentley 

Dear Dick, the writing went 
on. Take a large econo-my-size 
grip on yourself. I know this is 
going to sound like a voice from 
the dead, but I’m very much 
alive and kicking — in the best of 
health in fact 

The wanting blurred, and in- 
stinctively Forster put his fist 
up to rub his eyes, only to meet 
the hard plastic of his helmet 
visor. James Rawdon Bent- 
ley. 

It was January 18, 1951, three 
years ago, and the jagged line 
of the Australian coast stretch- 
ed like a small-scale map to the 
black curve of the horizon. 

From the converted bomber 
that was his flying lab, Forster 
could see the other American ob- 
servation plane cruising on a 
parallel course, about half a 
mile away, and beyond it down- 
wind the fringe of the biilow'ing 
cloud dome of the super-secret 
British thermonuclear shot. 

Then suddenly Bentley’s voice 
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from the other plane was crack- 
ling over the earphones, sharp 
and urgent; 

“Our Geigers and scintillome- 
ters are going crazy! We’re get- 
ting out of here! There’s 
something coming inside a 
light . . .’’ 

Silence. Forster had watched 
in helpless horror as the other 
ship dipped a silver wing, then 
nosed down ever so slowly, it 
seemed . . down down . . 

in a dive that seemed to take 
hours as Forster’s plane tracked 
it, ending in a tiny splash like 
a pebble being thrown into a 
pond ; then the grimly beautiful 
iridescence of oil and gasoline 
spreading across the glassy 
waters of the Timor Sea. 

No parachutes had opened on 
the long journey down. An Aus- 
tralian air sea rescue launch and 
helicopter were at the scene of 
the crash in minutes, but neither 
bodies nor survivors had been 
found, then or later 

“Everything okay. Doctor 
Forster?’’ 

“Yes,” he said hoarsely. “Yes 
. everything’s okay just 
routine.” 

Forster focussed his eyes on 
the writing again. There was no 
doubt at all that it was Bent- 
ley’s. They had roomed and 
studied together for four years 
at MIT, and then there had been 
a couple of years’ post-graduate 
work after that. During all that 
time they had used each other’s 
notes constantly. 

But Bentley was dead. 
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Forster read on, stunned : 

First, you’ll want to know 
what happened over the Timor 
Sea after the shot. Put very 
simply, I, the rest of the tech- 
nicians, and the crew of the B-29 
were transhipped to another ve- 
hicle — without any damage to 
ourselves. How, I’m not allowed 
to explain at this stage. Actual- 
ly, they only wanted me, but it 
wasn’t feasible to collect me and 
leave the rest behind, so they’re 
all here, safe and well. 

Who are “they,” and where 
am I? The second question I 
can’t answer — not allowed to. 
“They,” roughly translated, are 
“The Shining Ones,” which 
doesn’t tell you anything, of 
course. Briefly, they’re a couple 
of light-years ahead of Earth in 
evolution — mentally, morally, 
and physically, although I use 
the last word loosely. Too bad 
that English is a commercial 
language, it’s so hard to discuss 
really abstract ideas. 

Why am I here? The whole 
reason for this message is wrap- 
ped up in the answer to that. 

As you probably know. Proj- 
ect Longfall, which I was head- 
ing up was delayed about a year 
due to my removal. That was the 
sole purpose, although I and the 
rest of us are getting special in- 
struction to keep us occupied. 

About the same time, they 
also took several other key peo- 
ple from Britain, Russia, and 
the United States. Others were 
already here. 

The idea then was delay — 
to delay more test shots of 
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atomic weapons, in the hope that 
East and West would come to 
some agreement. Now, because 
of the growing volume of tests, 
and the critical tension which 
prevails, delay will no longer 
suffice, and far more drastic 
steps are to be taken. 

I wish you could be here for 
only a few minutes to see what 
happens after a multi-megaton 
thermonuclear test shot is set off 
on Earth. 

I can’t describe it in terms 
which would have any relation 
to your present knowledge of 
physics. All I can say is that life 
here is intimately bound up with 
the higher laws of electro-mag- 
netism which at present are only 
being guessed at on your level. 
It’s not the radioactivity which 
you know as such which causes 
the trouble — there are neutraliz- 
ing devices throughout the 
planetary system to take care of 
that. The damage is caused by 
an ultra-ultra-short wave radia- 
tion which not even the most 
sensitive scintillometer you 
have can pick up, a very subtle 
by-product of every chain reac- 
tion. 

It doesn’t have too much im- 
mediate effect on the lower 
forms of life — including human 
beings, if you’ll pardon the ex- 
pression. But here, it causes a 
ghastly carnage, so ghastly it 
sickens me even to think about 
it for a second. 

The incredible thing is that 
the people here could stop Earth 
from firing another shot if they 
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wished to, and at 24 hours' no- 
tice, but their philosophy is to- 
tally opiK>3ed to force, even 
when it means their own de- 
struction. That will give you an 
idea of the kind of people they 
are. 

(Here they say that Einstein 
was on the fringe of discovering 
the theory involved when he 
died, but was having trouble 
with the mathematics. Remem- 
ber how Einstein always com- 
plained that he was really a poor 
mathematician ?) 

But with atomic warfare 
threatening to break out on 
Earth at any minute. They have 
got to do something. 

This is what they plan to do 
— this is what they are going to 
do. 

Starting within a few hours 
after you receive this message, 
a mass removal of key scientists 
will begin. They will take 20, 30, 
or 40 — roughly equal numbers 
from both sides — every few 
hours as technical conditions 
allow. That will go on until East 
and West agree to drop this 
whole mad weapons race. It will 
be done quietly, peacefully. No- 
body will be hurt except by a 
fluke. But if needs be, they will 
lift every major scientific brain 
off the face of Earth to stop the 
present drift to disaster for 
everybody. There are no weap- 
ons, no devices that you have at 
present, which can stop this plan 
going into effect. There it is — 
it’s as simple as that. 

If you knew what you were 
really headed for, it would need 
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no steps from here to make both 
sides on Earth stop this horrible 
foolishness in a moment. 

The lesson of Mars is part of 
the orientation course here. 
(I’m not on Mars). I’m using 
up space, so I’ll go into note 
form for a bit. Martians had an 
atomic war — forgot they had to 
breathe . . destroyed 60 per 
cent of their atmosphere 
canals on Mars aren’t . . they’re 
closely-spaced line of shafts 
leading to underground cities 
view from Earth telescopes, 
shaft mouths appear as dots 
which run together into lines 
due to eye-fatigue . British 
Eoyal Astronomical Society fig- 
ured that out 30 years ago at 
least . see papers on their 
proceedings . photographs 
here show monsters created by 
wholesale mutations lasted 
about four generations before 
reproduction failed . now only 
vegetation on Mars saw pic- 
tures of last survivors hor- 
rible . I was ill for days after 
imagine having to take 40 
separate breaths after making a 
single step! 

Getting back to the others 
here . a regular U. N. Re- 
member O’Connor and Walters 
in our class? They’re here. 
Check, you’ll find that O’Connor 
is “detached” from Oak Ridge 
and Walters from Aiken for 
“special duty.” That’s Central 
Intelligence’s story for their dis- 
appearance. 

Remember those top German 
boys the Russians were supposed 
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to have gotten to before the Al- 
lies could reach them after the 
Nazi collapse? They’re here too! 
And Kamalnikov, and Pretchkin 
of the Russian Academy. 

Believe me (the style and the 
writing was a little less urgent 
again now). I’ve had all the in- 
tellectual stuffing knocked out of 
me here. 

We all have had, for that mat- 
ter. We’re supposed to be the 
cream of the crop, but imagine 
sitting down to instruction from 
people whose I.Q.s start where 
yours leaves off! 

But what has really made 
most of us here feel pretty hum- 
ble is the way they have demol- 
ished Earth’s so-called “scientific 
method” — and used the method 
itself to prove that it doesn’t 
stand up! 

You know how we’ve always 
been taught to observe, collect 
data, then erect a theory to fit 
the data, a theory which has to 
be modified when other data 
came along which don’t fit into 
it. 

Here they work the opposite 
way — they say: “Know the fun- 
damental principles governing 
the operation of the universe 
and then all the pieces fit to- 
gether inside this final Truth.” 

I understand now why so 
many of the Oak Ridge boys 
turned to religion after they 
had been exposed to the electi on 
miscroscope for a while — they 
realized they had gone as far as 
their “scientific” training would 
ever take them. 

Time and space are running 
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out. I know all this must sound 
confused and incredible, Dick; 
I’m still confused myself. But I 
want you to think about what 
I’ve written, then take the ac- 
tion you think best. I know it 
won’t be easy for you. 

If you think this is some 
maniac’s idea of a joke, you’ll 
have proof very soon that it 
isn’t, because one of the people 
at pour Center is due to leave 
for here any time now. 

You’re wondering why I used 
this weird and wonderful means 
of communication. The problem 
was to find a writing material 
which would stand up in Earth’s 
atmosphere — oddly enough, it’s 
not the o.xygen which causes the 
trouble, but the so-called “inert” 
nitrogen. The container will 
probably not disintegrate for a 
couple of days at sea level at- 
mosph.eric pressure, but this 
material I’m writing on would 
not last more than a few seconds. 
That’s one reason they picked 
you — most people just don’t 
have a spare decompression 
chamber up in the attic! The 
other reason was that with your 
photographic memory, you’ll 
know this is my handwriting, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, I 
hope. 

I’m sure you’ve sat in that 
pressui'e suit long enough. But 
remember, if you want to take 
another look at this, you’ll have 
to put it back in the container 
before you go “down.” 

Wishing you all you would 
wish for yourself, 

Jim. 
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Forster examined the signa- 
ture. That was the way Bentley 
made the capital J — it looked al- 
most like a T, with just a faint 
hook on the bottom of the down- 
stroke. Then the way it joined 
the— 

“Hey, Doc — are you going to 
tie up the tank all day? I’ve got 
work to do.” 

Forster recognized the voice 
on the intercom as Tom Sum- 
merford’s. Summerford was one 
of the crop of recent graduates 
to join the Center — brash, noisy, 
irresponsible like the rest of 
them. He knew Forster hated 
being called “Doc,” so he never 
lost an opportunity to use the 
word. True, he was gifted and 
well-trained, but he was a ring- 
leader in playing the practical 
jokes on Forster which might 
have been funny in college, but 
which only wasted a research 
team’s time in these critical 
days. 

Practical joke. 

Anger flooded over him. 

Yes, this was all a macabre 
game cooked up by Summerford, 
with the help of some of his 
pals. Probably they were all out 
there now, snickering among 
themselves, waiting to see his 
face when he came out of the 
decompression chamber . . . wait- 
ing to gloat . . 

“Hey Doc! You still with us?” 

“I’ll be out very shortly,” 
Forster said grimly. “Just wait 
right there.” 

He spun the air inlet controls ; 
impatiently, he watched as the 
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altimeter needle began its anti- 
clockwise movement. 

He’d call a staff meeting 
right away, find the culprits and 
suspend them from duty. Pres- 
ton would have to back him up. 
If Summerford proved to be the 
ringleader, he would insist on his 
dismissal, Forster decided. And 
he would see to it that the young 
punk had trouble getting anoth- 
er post. 

"The fantastic waste of time 
involved in such an elaborate 
forgery . . Forster trembled 

with indignation. And using the 
name of a dead man, above all a 
scientist who had died in the in- 
terests of research, leaving be- 
hind him a mystery which still 
troubled the Atomic Energy 
Commission, because nobody had 
ever been able to explain that 
sudden dive in a plane which 
was apparently functioning per- 
fectly, and flown by a veteran 
crew 

He glanced down at the roll. 

Was it his imagination, or 
had the purplish ink begun to 
fade? He ran a length of it 
through his Angers, and then he 
saw that in places there were 
gaps where the writing had dis- 
appeared altogether. He glanced 
up at the altimeter needle, 
which was sliding by the 24,000- 
foot mark. 

He looked back at his hands 
again, just in time to see the roll 
part in two places, leaving only 
the narrow strip he held be- 
tween his gloved fingers. 

He put the strip on the desk, 
and bent clumsily in his suit to 
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retrieve the other pieces from 
the floor. But wherever he grab- 
bed it, it fell apart. Now it 
seemed to be melting before his 
eyes. In a few seconds there was 
nothing. 

He straightened up. The strip 
he had left on the desk had dis- 
appeared, too. No ash, no resi- 
due. Nothing. 

His thought processes seemed 
to freeze. He glanced mechan- 
ically at the altimeter. It read 
2,500 feet. 

He grabbed at the two pieces 
of the container. They still felt 
as rigid as ever. He fitted them 
together carefully, gaining a 
crumb of security from the act. 

He realized vaguely that the 
altimeter needle was resting on 
zero, but he had no idea how 
long he had been sitting there, 
trying to find a thread of logic 
in the confused welter of 
thoughts, when he heard the 
scrape of metal on metal as 
somebody wrestled with the door 
clamps from the outside. 

He was certain of only one 
thing. His memory told him that 
the signature that was no longer 
a signature had been written by 
Jim Rawdon, who couldn’t pos- 
sibly have survived that crash 
into the Timor Sea 

From behind, somebody was 
fumbling with his helmet con- 
nections, then fresh air and 
familiar sounds rushed in on 
him as the helmet was taken 
away. 

Summerford’s thin, intelligent 
face was opposite his. 
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“Doc! Are you all right?” he 
was asking sharply. For once, 
there was no superciliousness in 
his voice. 

“I'm fine,” Forster said heav- 
ily. “I — I’ve got a headache. 
Stayed in here too long, I sup- 
pose.” 

“What’s in the box?” Summer- 
ford asked. 

The way he asked told Forster 
at once that the youngster know 
nothing about it. 

“Er — just some half-baked 
idea out of the Pentagon. Some 
colonel trying to justify his ex- 
istence.” He clutched the box to 
him as though Summerfo-d 
might try to take it away. “The 
tank’s all yours,” 

He turned and clambered out 
of the chamber. He jiut the box 
down on the concrete floor, and 
climbed out of the pressure suit, 
watching the box all the time. It 
seemed to gleam up at him, as 
though it had eyes, full of silent 
menace. 

He realized vaguely that Sum- 
merford was standing in front 
of him again, looking anxious. 

“Are you quite sure you’re 
okay?” 

“I’m fine,” Forster said, hard- 
ly recognizing his own voice. 

He picked up the box and 
stumbled out, heading for his 
office. 

When he walked in, his secre- 
tary was answering the line fit- 
ted with a scrambler, which 
connected directly with the 
Pentagon. 

“General Morganson,” she 
said, handing him the receiver. 
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Forster took the receiver, sat 
down at his desk and took a deep 
breath, fighting hard to regain 
his self control. 

“Forster," he said into the 
mouthpiece when the office door 
closed behind the girl. 

“Forster! What the dickens 
has happened to Preston? My 
driver met the train here this 
morning, but there was no sten 
of him. But the Pullman port",- 
checked him in last night, and 
we found all his gear and papers 
in his compartment!” 

“He left here in plenty of time 
to catch the train. General,” 
Forster heard himself say. “Ife 
took the train to get a night’s 
rest.” He realized how irrelevant 
the last statement was otdy after 
he had made it. 

The Genei-al was talking again 
important meeting with the 
Joint Chiefs . whole briefing 
team was being held up he’d 
reported it to the C.I.A. as a pre- 
cautionaiy measure 

Forster could see the words 
on the roll, the roll that wasn't, 
as though they were engraved on 
his eye-retinas: As a beginniv], 
and to prove this isn’t just a lot 
of hocus-pocus, one of the peo- 
ple at your Center is due to leave 
for here any time now. 

“General,” Forster broke in 
hoarsely. “I’ve got some very 
important information which 
you must have. I’ll leave by 
heliplane right away.” 

He replaced the phone receiver 
in its cradle, wondering how 
convincing he would be able to 
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make his story. At least, even if 
he didn’t have Bentley’s letter, 
he had the container. That 
should help. 

But when he looked across the 
desk, he saw that it too had dis- 
appeared, without a trace. 

General Morganson was the 
newest product of the Atomic 
Age, half soldier, half scientist 
— shrewd and perceptive, an in- 
tellectual giant. 

He listened carefully, without 
comment or change of expres- 
sion, as Forster doggedly went 
through his story in chronologi- 
cal order. 

Half way through, he held up 
his hand and started pushing 
buttons on the console built into 
his desk. Within a few moments 
men began filing into the room, 
and sat down around Forster. 

Then the general motioned to 
the clerk seated in the corner by 
a tape recorder. 

“Gentlemen, listen to this 
playback and then I’ll have Dr. 
Forster here go on from there.’’ 

What was left of Forster’s 
confidence leaked away as he 
heard his own diffident voice 
filling the room again. It was 
like being awake in the middle 
of a weird dream. 

But when the tape recorder 
hissed into silence, he went on, 
staring straight ahead of him in 
quiet desperation. 

When he ended his story, 
there was silence for a moment. 
Everyone sat motionless. 

Then Morganson looked up 
and around. 
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“Well gentlemen? Mr. Bates, 
C.I.A. first.’’ 

This was no longer a story- 
told by one man; it had become 
a problem, a situation to be 
evaluated objectively. 

“Well, sir the only part of 
the thing I can comment on at 
this point is the stuff about 
O’Connor and Walters. That 
checks. They both disappeared 
without a trace. It was treated 
as a maximum security situa- 
tion, and we did give out the 
story they had been assigned to 
special duty.’’ He glanced brief- 
ly at Forster. “Up until now, we 
assumed that only the directors 
at Aiken and Oak Ridge knew 
the real situation — outside of 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
and C.I.A., of course. This rep- 
resents a very seriou.s leak — 
or .’’ His voice trailed away. 

“Colonel Barfield, Int( lli- 
gence?” 

The young colonel tried to 
sound flippant, unsuccessfully. 

“General, acting on the as- 
sumption the story is true, it 
would answer about two hundred 
question marks in our files. 
Maybe more, with further 
study.” 

The C.I.A. man cleared his 
throat and raised a finger 

“For everybody’s informa- 
tion,” he said, “a preliminary 
field check shows that Dr. Pres- 
ton’s train was stopped for ten 
minutes by fog last night. The 
train’s radar installation failed 
simultaneously. There wouldn’t 
be anything odd about that ex- 
cept the temperature at the time 
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about 65 degrees, and the 
I'.iimidity was only 55 per cent. 
Consider that, gentlemen. 

"Theoretically, fog can’t form 
'inder such conditinns. Similar 
local fog occurred on the occa- 
sions when O’Connor and Wal- 
ter.s were reported missing. The 
Met. people couldn’t explain that, 
either. ’That’s all.” 

Moi ganson sat up straight, as 
tlioLi.eh he had suddenly made a 
■decision. 

“I don’t think there’s any 
vaiue in further discussion at 
this point. You will all have 
transcripts of Dr. Forster’s 
statement within a few minutes. 
According to that statement, we 
are due to lose a number of key 
men in the next few hours. I’ll 
have Code One emergency pre- 
cautions instituted at all re- 
search establishments, and I 
think the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs should hear from me 
right away. Colonel Barfield, I’d 
like you to ask Colonel Malinow- 
ski, the Russian military attache 
to see me here not later than an 
hour from now'. We’ll have a full 
dress conference here at 8 
o’clock tomorrow morning, with 
written evaluation reports in de- 
tail from all branches. Dr. Fors- 
ter. consider yourself assigned 
to Pentagon duty as of now, and 
until further notice.” 

Forster sat, dazed, until he 
realized that the others had left, 
and the general was standing in 
front of him. 

“Go get some rest, Forster,” 
the other man said with surpris- 


ing gentleness. “You’ve had a 
tough day.” 

As Forster slept that early 
summer night, weathermen 
across the world were marking 
their weather maps with thous- 
ands of observations — feathery 
wind arrows, temperatures, 
barometric pressures and rela- 
tive humidities. 

Then, as they drew their iso- 
bars, the pattern for the north- 
ern hemisphere emerged. A 
giant high pressure system with 
its center in northern Oklahoma 
promised warm fair weather 
across America. Another, cen- 
tered east of the Ural Moun- 
tains, forecast clear w'eather for 
most of Europe and northern 
Asia. 

A low pressure trough be- 
tween was dropping light warm 
rain on the green fields of Eng- 
land, but from Seattle to Wash- 
ington, D. C., from Stettin to 
Vladivostock the sun was rising 
or setting in clear skies. 

Then about 9 P.M. Eastern 
Standard Time, a thickening 
mist descended over warm and 
drowsy southwest South Caro- 
lina. It was a fog that was not a 
fog, observers said afterwards, 
because there was no damp, no 
coldness — just a steady loss of 
visibility until a man couldn’t 
see his hand held up in front of 
his face, even though a bright 
moon was shining. Most of the 
reporting night shift at the 
Aiken hydrogen bomb plant 
never reached the tightly-guard- 
ed gates. Those who did were 
not allowed in. 
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At the same hour, across the 
world at the newly-built under- 
ground heavy water factory of 
Rossilovskigorsk, west of the 
southern tip of Lake Baikal, the 
late morning sun cast deep shad- 
ows into the gaping holes in the 
hillside which marked the plant 
entrances and exits. Deep below, 
miles of filtration chambers 
hissed quietly as they prepared 
their deadly concentrate. 

Then, without warning, the 
sun grew watery and paled, and 
within a few minutes a haze be- 
gan to foiTn at ground level. It 
grew thicker and thicker; the 
sun became a dim orange sphere, 
then was blotted out. Total dark- 
ness enveloped the area. 

And at the same hour, the 
watchers manning the lonely 
circle of probing radar domes, 
facing each other across the 
frozen wastes of the Arctic, 
cursed softly in Russian and 
English as their scopes sweep- 
ing the upper air first went 
blank and then dark. 

They were shaken men at the 
meeting in General Morganson’s 
office the next morning. 

“Over 30 key men gone from 
Aiken,” Morganson was saying. 
“In terms of goals, it means that 
our 1960 program now cannot 
possibly be fulfilled until 1965. 
If the situation develops as fore- 
cast in Dr. Forster’s statement, 
our entire nuclear weapons pro- 
gram will grind to a halt within 
two weeks. If we drain men from 
civilian research, it will cause a 
total breakdown in the civilian 


atomic power production pro- 
gram. As you all know, the na- 
tion’s entire economic expansion 
program is based on the avail- 
ability of that power. Without 
it, industry will be forced into 
a deep freeze. That in turn 
means we might as well run up 
a white flag on the White House 
lawn.” 

He smiled thinly. “I would be 
a lot more worried than I am ex- 
cept we have the first indications 
that the other side is in the same 
boat. I broke every regulation in 
the book last night when I talk- 
ed to Malinowski. I took the 
liberty of warning him, on the 
basis that there was nothing to 
lose. His reaction then was that 
it was all a Wall Street-capitalist 
plot — ‘psychological warfare,’ he 
called it. 

“He phoned me an hour ago. 
Sounded as though he’d just seen 
a ghost. He said the Russian am- 
bassador had asked for an ap- 
pointment with the Secretary of 
State this morning . .” 

Forster, bewildered and out 
of his depth in these global 
problems, let the flood of words 
pour over him. 

Then he realized that Morgan- 
son was staring at him over the 
telephone receiver at his ear, 
and that the room was very 
quiet. 

Then Morganson stiid respect- 
fully: “Very well, Mr. President. 
We’ll have Doctor Forster 
there.” 

Forster was relegated to the 
sidelines after his interview with 
the grave-faced man in the 
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White House. Events were mov- 
ing swiftly — events which Fors- 
ter could read behind the 
blurred black headlines of the 
newspapers. 

The Russian ambassador was 
closeted with the Secretary of 
State for a record six-hour talk. 
Then the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister took off for Washington at 
30 minutes’ notice, and another 
record was made when he spent 
all day with the President. The 
Washington columnists began to 
hint of lessening tension in the 
cold war, and the wire services 
carried reports of Russian radio 
broadcasts talking of a new era 
of cooperation between East and 
West. 

Only fragments of the broad- 
casts could be monitored, be- 
cause radio reception had sud- 
denly deteriorated right across 
the world. The reports could not 
be confirmed because Russia had 
cut all phone communication 
with the outside world. There 
was no possible mode of contact. 

Meanwhile, in the United 
States, television reception was 
blacking out for hours at a time, 
with no explanation available. 
The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the Air Force 
banned all plane movements un- 
der instrument flight conditions, 
because radar navigational 
equipment had become so unre- 
liable as to be useless. 

Newspapers across the nation 
were reporting sudden fogs of 
short duration which baffled lo- 
cal weathermen. The U. S. 
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Weather Bureau in Washington 
refused to comment. 

For the first time in the his- 
tory of an East-West conference, 
there was no haggling, no propa- 
ganda speeches. Hour after hour, 
even as the talks went on, the 
cream of the world’s scientific 
brains quietly continued to dis- 
appear, it was revealed later. 

In three days, the major pow- 
ers accomplished what they had 
failed to do in the previous 15 
years. Just 4 days and 21 hours 
after Forster had first talked to 
General Morganson at the Penta- 
gon, a treaty was signed ending 
the world atomic weapons race 

And it had all happened, was 
over and done, before the people 
of the globe could realize what 
was happening, before they 
could rise in mass panic in the 
face of the incredible unknown. 

Almost immediately after the 
announcement, radio and radar 
communications suddenly re- 
turned to normal, and reports of 
the mysterious fogs ceased. 

Back at the Center, as he 
walked down the floodlit ramp 
of the heliport towards his car, 
Forster found himself thinking 
of the experimental work on the 
dream state which he had per- 
formed as a graduate student. 
He knew that a dream which 
might take half an hour to re- 
count took only a fraction of a 
second to occur in the sub-con- 
scious of the sleeper as he 
awoke. 

It was the same way with the 
events of the last five days; al- 
ready details were becoming 
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fuzzy and blurred as though they Deneb, Vega, and Altair. Fram- 
had happened five years ago. ed within it were a thousand 
He opened the car door, and other dimmer stars, but all, he 
the soft glow of the dome light knew, far, far bigger than the 
filled the interior. speck of solidified gases called 

Then he saw again the neat Earth, 
rectangular discoloration on the Somewhere out there, living, 
seat covers, and the jolt back to thinking, breathing was Bent- 
reality was almost a physical ley. 

thing. Relief, overwhelming, "Good night,” Forster said 
flooded over him. out loud. 

He looked up into the indigo- And somehow, he was sure he 
velvet sky. Above him was the wasn’t talking into thin air. 
enormous triangle formed by THE END 

COMING NEXT MONTH 

A major scoop highlights the May issue of AMAZING: the 
first English translation of o Soviet science-fiction story. 

Its title is best translated as "Initiative." The story of a robot that 
breaks free of its masters’ control, it is not only an example of the 
Russian approach to s-f, but yields a revealing insight into Soviet 

thought about free will. 

A bang-up short novel 
"Hunter Patrol," by H. Beam 
Piper and John J. Mc- 
Guire, takes you on a dan- 
ger-filled safari on alien 
worlds. In "Wet Paint,’’ A. 
Bertram Chandler voyages 
to the edge of the galaxy to 
solve the mystery of on ages- 
old cave painting whose 
primitive colors are still wet 
— and whose strange power 
reshapes the life of a beau- 
tiful girl. 

Far from least E. E. 
Smith's great novel, "The 
Galaxy Primes," comes to a 
stunning, explosive end. Plus 
other stories and our regular 
features. Don’t miss this issue. 

Be sore to reserve your copy new at your newsdealer's — the 
May Amaxing, on sale April 9. 
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GOLDEN THE SHIP WAS— 
OH! OH! OH! 

By CORDWAINER SMITH 


A strange tale of a strange war in a strange 
time, when the Lords of the Instrumentality 
sent one ship against a world. 


A ggression started very 
far away. 

War with Raumsog came about 
twenty years after the great Cat 
Scandal which, for a while, 
threatened to cut the entire 
planet Earth from the desper- 
ately essential santaclara drug. 
It w'as a short war and a bitter 
one. 

Corrupt, wise, weary old Earth 
fought with masked weapons, 
since only hidden weapons could 
maintain so ancient a sovereignty 
— sovereignty which had long 
since lapsed into a titular para- 
mountcy among the communities 
of mankind. Earth won and the 
others lost, because the leaders of 
Earth never put other considera- 
tions ahead of survival. And this 
time, they thought, they were 
finally and really threatened. 

The Raumsog war was never 
known to the general public ex- 


cept for the revival of wild old 
legends about golden ships. 

On Earth the Lords of the In- 
strumentality met. The presiding 
chairman looked about and said, 
“Well, gentlemen, all of us have 
been bribed by Raumsog. We 
have all been paid off individual- 
ly. I myself received six ounces 
of stroon in pure form. Will the 
rest of you show better bar- 
gains?” ^ 

Around the room, the council- 
lors anounced the amounts of 
their bribes. 

The chairman turned to the 
secretary. “Enter the bribes in 
the record and then mark the 
record off-the-record.” 

The others nodded gravely. 

“Now we must fight. Bribery is 
not enough. Raumsog has been 
threatening to attack Earth. It’s 
been cheap enough to let him 
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threaten, but obviously we don’t 
mean to let him do it.” 

"How are you going to stop 
him, lord chairman?” growled a 
gloomy old member, “Get out the 
golden ships?" 

“Exactly that.” The chairman 
looked deadly serious. 

There was a murmurous sigh 
around the room. The golden 
ships had been used against an 
inhuman life-form many centu- 
ries before. They were hidden 
somewhere in non-space and only 
a few officials of Earth knew 
how much reality there was to 
them. Even at the level of the 
Lords of the Instrumentality the 
council did not know precisely 
what they were. 

"One ship,” said the chairman 
of the Lords of the Instrumental- 
ity, “will be enough.” 

It was. 

The dictator Lord Raumsog on 
his planet knew the difference 
some weeks later. 

“You can’t mean that,” he said. 
“You can’t mean it. There is no 
such ship that size. The golden 
ships are just a story. No one 
ever saw a picture of one.” 

"Here is a picture, my lord,” 
said the subordinate. 

Raumsog looked at it. “It’s a 
trick. Some piece of trick photog- 
raphy. They distorted the size. 
The dimensions are wrong. No- 
body has a ship that size. You 
could not build it, or if you did 
build it, you could not operate it. 
There just is not any such 
thing — ” He babbled on for a few 
more sentences before he realized 


that his men were looking at the 
picture and not at him. 

He calmed down. 

The boldest of the officers re- 
sumed speaking. “That one ship 
is ninety million miles long. Your 
Highness. It shimmers like fire, 
but moves so fast that we cannot 
approach it. But it came into the 
center of our fleet almost touch- 
ing our ships, stayed there 
twenty or thirty thousandths of a 
second. There it was, we thought. 
We saw the evidence of life on 
board : light beams waved ; they 
examined us and then, of course, 
it lapsed back into non-space. 
Ninety million miles. Your High- 
ness. Old Earth has some stings 
yet and we do not know what the 
ship is doing." 

'The officers stared with anx- 
ious confidence at their overlord. 

Raumsog sighed. “If we must 
fight, we’ll fight. We can destroy 
that, too. After all, what is size 
in the spaces between the stars? 
What difference does it make 
whether it is nine miles or nine 
million or ninety millions?” He 
sighed again. “Yet I must say 
ninety million miles is an awful 
big size for a ship. I don’t know 
what they are going to do with 
it.” 

He did not. 

It is strange — strange and 
even fearful — what love of Earth 
can do to men. Tedesco, for ex- 
ample. 

’Tedesco’s reputation was far- 
flung. Even among the Scanners, 
even among the Go-Captains 
whose thoughts were rarely on 
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such matters, Tedesco was known 
for his raiment, the foppish ar- 
rangement of his mantle of office 
and his bejeweled badges of au- 
thority. Tedesco was known too 
for his languid manner and his 
luxurious sybaritic living. When 
the message came it found Te- 
desco in his usual character. 

He was lying on the air draft 
with his brain pleasure centers 
plugged in to the triggering cur- 
rent. So deeply lost in pleasure 
was he that the food, the women, 
the clothing, the books of his 
apartments were completely neg- 
lected and forgotten. All pleasure 
save the pleasure of electricity 
acting on the brain was forgot- 
ten. 

So great was the pleasure that 
Tedesco had been plugged into 
the current for twenty hours 
without interruption — a mani- 
fest disobedience of the rule 
which set six hours as maximum 
pleasure. 

And yet, when the message 
came — relayed to Tedesco’s brain 
by the infinitesimal crystal set 
there for the transmittal of mes- 
sages so secret that even thought 
was too vulnerable to intercep- 
tion — when the message came 
Tedesco struggled through layer 
after layer of bliss and uncon- 
sciousness. 

The ships of gold — the golden 
ships — for Earth is in danger. 

Tedesco struggled. Earth is in 
danger. With a sigh of bliss he 
made the effort to press the but- 
ton which turned off the current. 
And with a sigh of cold reality 
he took a look at the world about 


him and turned to the job at 
hand. Quickly he prepared to 
wait upon the Lords of the In- 
strumentality. 

The chairman of the Lords of 
the Instrumentality sent out the 
Lord Admiral Tedesco to com- 
mand the golden ship. The ship 
itself, larger than most stars, 
was an incredible monstrosity. 
Centuries before it had fright- 
ened away non-human aggressors 
from a forgotten corner of the 
galaxies. 

The Lord Admiral walked back 
and forth on his bridge. The 
cabin was small, twenty feet by 
thirty. The control area, on the 
ship measured nothing over a 
hundred feet. All the rest was a 
golden bubble of the feinting 
ship, nothing more than thin and 
incredulity rigid foam with tiny 
wires cast across it so as to give 
the illusion of a hard metal and 
strong defenses. 

The ninety million miles of 
length were right. Nothing else 
was. 

The ship was a gigantic 
dummy, the largest scarecrow 
ever conceived by the human 
mind. 

Century after century it had 
rested in non-space between the 
stars, waiting for use. Now it 
proceeded helpless and defense- 
less against a militant and crazy 
dictator Raumsog and his horde 
of hard-fighting and very real 
ships. 

Raumsog had broken the dis- 
ciplines of space. He had killed 
the Scanners. He had imprisoned 
the Go-Captains. He had used 
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renegades and apprentices to pil- 
lage the immense interstellar 
ships and had armed the captive 
vessels to the teeth. In a system 
which had not known real war, 
and least of all war against 
Earth, he had planned well. 

He had bribed, he had swin- 
dled, he had propagandized. He 
expected Earth to fall before the 
threat itself. Then he launched 
his attack. 

With the launching of the at- 
tack, Earth itself changed. The 
corrupt rascals became what they 
were in title ; the leaders and the 
defenders of mankind. 

Tedesco himself had been an 
elegant fop. War changed him 
into an aggressive captain, 
swinging the largest vessel of all 
time as though it were a tennis 
bat. 

He cut in on the Raumsog fleet 
hard and fast. 

Tedesco shifted his ship right, 
north, up, over. 

He appeared before the enemy 
and eluded them — down, for- 
ward, right, over. 

He appeared before the enemy 
again. One successful shot from 
them could destroy an illusion on 
which the safty of mankind it- 
self depended. It was his business 
not to allow them that shot. 

Tedesco was not a fool. He was 
fighting his own strange kind of 
war, but he could not help won- 
dering where the real war was 
occurring. 

Prince Lovaduck had obtained 
his odd name because he had had 
a Chinesian ancestor who did 


love ducks, ducks in their Peking 
form — succulent duck skins that 
brought forth to him ancestral 
dreams of culinary ecstasy. 

His ancestress, an Engli.sh 
lady, had said “Lord Lovaduck, 
that fits you!” and the name had 
been proudly taken as a family 
name. Lord Lovaduck had a small 
ship. The ship was tiny and had 
a very simple and threatening 
name : Anybody. 

The ship was not listed in the 
space register and he himself was 
not in the Ministry of Space De- 
fense. The craft was attached 
only to the Office of Statistics 
and Investigation — under the 
listing, “vehicle” — for the Earth 
treasury. He had very elementary 
defenses. With him on the ship 
went one psionic girl and one 
chronopathic idiot essential to 
his final and vital maneuvers. 

With him also went a monitor. 
The monitor, as always, sat rigid, 
catatonic, unthinking, unaware — 
except for the tape recorder of 
his living mind which uncon- 
sciously noted every imminent 
mechanical movement of the ship 
and was prepared to destroy 
Lovaduck, the chronopathic idiot, 
and the ship itslef should they 
attempt to escape the authority 
of Earth or should they turn 
against Earth. The life of a mon- 
itor was a difficult one but was 
far better than execution for 
crime, its usual alternative. The 
monitor made no trouble. Lova- 
duck also had a very small collec- 
tion of weapons, weapons select- 
ed with exquisite care for the 
atmosphere, the climate and the 
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precise conditions of Raumsog’s 
planet. 

Ke also had a psionic talent, a 
poor crazy little girl who wept, 
and whom the Lords of the In- 
strumentality had cruelly refused 
to heal, because her talents were 
better in unshielded form than 
they would have been had .she 
been brought into the full com- 
munity of mankind. She was a 
class-three etiological interfer- 
ence. 

Lovaduck brought his tiny ship 
near the atmosphere of Raum- 
sog's planet. He had paid good 
money for his captaincy to this 
ship and he meant to recover it. 
Recover it, he would, and hand- 
somely, if he succeeded in his 
adventurous mission. 

The Lords of the Instrumen- 
tality were the corrupt rulers of 
a corrupt world, but they learned 
to make corruption serve their 
civil and military ends, and they 
were in no mind to put up with 
failures. If Lovaduck failed he 
might as well not come back at 
all. No bribery could save him 
from this condition. No monitor 
could let him escape. If he suc- 
ceeded, he might be almost as 
rich as an Old North Australian 
or a stroon merchant. 

Lovaduck materialized his ship 
just long enough to hit the planet 
by radio. He walked across the 
cabin and slapped the girl. The 
girl became frantically excited. 
At the height of her excitement 
he slapped a helmet on her head, 
plugged in the ship’s communica- 
tion system, and flung her own 


peculiar emotional psionic radia- 
tion over the entire planet. 

She was a luck-changer. She 
succeeded : for a few moments, at 
every place on that planet, under 
the water and on it, in the sky and 
in the air, luck went wrong just a 
little. Quarrels did occur, acci- 
dents did happen, mischances 
moved just within the limits of 
sheer probability. They all occur- 
red within the same minute. The 
uproar was reported just as Lov- 
aduck moved his ship to another 
position. This was the most crit- 
ical time of all. He dropped down 
into the atmosphere. He was im- 
mediately detected. Ravening 
weapons reached for him, weap- 
ons sharp enough to scorch the 
very air and to bring every liv- 
ing being on the planet into a 
condition of screaming alert. 

No weapons possessed by 
Earth could defend against such 
an attack. 

Lovaduck did not defend. He 
seized the shoulders of his chron- 
opathic idiot. He pinched the 
poor defective ; the idiot fled, 
taking the ship with him. The 
ship moved back three, four sec- 
onds in time to a period slightly 
earlier than the first detection. 
All the instruments on Raum- 
sog’s planet went off. There was 
nothing on which they could act. 

Lovaduck was ready. He dis- 
charged the weapons. The weap- 
ons were not noble. 

The Lords of the Instrumen- 
tality played at being chivalrous 
and did love money, but when 
life and death were at stake, they 
no longer cared much about 
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money, or credit, or even about 
honor. They fought like the ani- 
mals of Earth’s ancient past — 
they fought to kill. Lovaduck had 
discharged a combination of or- 
ganic and inorganic poisons with 
a high dispersion rate. Seventeen 
miilion people, nine hundred and 
fifty thousandths of the entire 
population were to die within 
that night. 

He moved to the other side of 
the planet, moving backward one 
last time, dropped a final dis- 
charge of virulent carcinogens 
and snapped his ship to non- 
space into the outer reaches of 
nothing, far beyond Raumsog. 

Tedesco’s golden ship moved 
serenely toward the dying planet, 
Eaumsog’s fighters closing on it. 
They fired — it evaded. 

The fleet moved, intercommu- 
nicated, and began to surrender. 
The golden ship appeared once 
mcft’e and then it disappeared, ap- 
parently forever. 

The Lord Tedesco returned to 
his apartments and to the cur- 
rent for plugging into the cen- 
ters of pleasure in his brain. But 
as he arranged himself on the 
air jet his hand stopped on its 
mission to press the button which 
would start the current. He real- 
ized suddenly, that he had pleas- 
ure. The contemplation of the 
golden ship and of what he had 
accomplished — alone, deceptive, 
without the praise of all the 
worlds for his solitary daring — 
gave even greater pleasure than 
that of the electric current. 


On Earth, the Lords of the 
Instrumentality gracefully ac- 
knowledged that the Golden Ship 
had destroyed all life on Raum- 
sog’s planet. Homage was paid to 
them by the many worlds of 
mankind. Lovaduck, his idiot, his 
little girl, and the monitor were 
taken to hospitals. Their minds 
were erased of all recollection of 
their accomplishments. 

Lovaduck himself appeared be- 
fore the Lords of the Instrumen- 
tality. He felt that he had served 
on the Golden Ship but he did 
not remember what he had done. 
Tears poured down his face when 
the Lords of the Instrumentality 
gave him their highest decora- 
tions and paid him much money. 

Lovaduck went back to his 
estates wondering that his serv- 
ice should have been so great. 
He wondered, too, in the cen- 
turies of the rest of his life, how 
any man — such as himself — could 
be so tremendous a hero and 
never quite remember how it was 
accomplished. 

On a very remote planet, the 
survivors of a Raumsog cruiser 
were released from internment. 
By special orders, direct from 
Earth, their memories had been 
discoordinated so that they would 
not reveal the pattern of defeat. 
An obstinate reporter kept after 
one spaceman. After many hours 
of hard drinking the survivor’s 
answer was still the same, 

“Golden the ship was — oh! oh! 
oh! Golden the ship was — oh! 
oh! oh!” THE END 
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GREYLORN 

By KEITH LAUMER 


PROLOGUE 

T he murmur of conversation 
around the conference table 
died as the World Secretary en- 
tered the room and took his place 
at the head of the table. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen," he 
said. “I’ll not detain you with 
formalities today. The represen- 
tative of the Navy Department 
is waiting outside to present the 
case for his proposal. You all 
know something of the scheme; 
it has been heard and passed as 
feasible by the Advisory Group. 
It will now be our responsibility 
to make the decision. I ask that 
each of you in forming a conclu- 
sion remember that our present 
situation can only be described 
as desperate, and that desperate 
measures may be in order.” 

The Secretary turned and nod- 
ded to a braided admiral seated 


near the door who left the room 
and returned a moment later 
v/ith a young gray-haired Naval 
Officer. 

“Members of the Council,” 
said the admiral, “this is Lieu- 
tenant Commander Greylorn.” 
All eyes followed the officer as 
he walked the length of the room 
to take the empty seat at the end 
of the table. 

“Please proceed. Commander,” 
said the Secretary. 

“Thank you, Mr. Secretary.” 
The Commander’s voice was un- 
hurried and low, yet it carried 
clearly and held authority. He 
began without preliminary. 

“When the World Government 
dispatched the Scouting Forces 
forty-three years ago, an effort 
was made to contact each of the 
twenty-five worlds to which this 
government had sent Coloniza- 
tion parties during the Colonial 
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Era of the middle Twentieth 
Centuries. With the return of 
the last of the scouts early this 
year, we were forced to realize 
tl-at no assistance would be 
forthcoming from that source.” 

The Commander turned his 
eyes to the world map covering 
t;-e wall. With the exception of 
North America and a narrow 
strip of coastal waters, the en- 
tire map was tinted an unhealthy 
pink. 

“The late.st figures compiled 
by the Department of the Navy 
indicate that we are losing area 
at the rate of one square mile 
every twenty-one hours. The 
organism’s faculty for develop- 
ing resistance to our chemical 
and biological measures appears 
to be evolving rapidly. Analyses 
of atmospheric samples indicate 
the level of noxious content ris- 
ing at a steady rate. In other 
words, in spite of our best ef- 
forts, we are not holding our 
own against the Red Tide.” 

A mutter ran around the table, 
as Members shifted uncomfort- 
ably in their seats. 

“A great deal of thought has 
been applied to the problem of 
increasing our offensive ability. 
This in the end is still a question 
of manpower and raw resources. 
We do not have enough. Our 
small improvements in effective- 
ness have been progressively off- 
set by increasing casualties and 
loss of territory. In the end, 
alone, we must lose.” 

The Commander paused, as the 
murmur rose and died again. 


"There is however, one possibil- 
ity still unexplored,” he said. 
“And recent work done at the 
Polar Research Station places the 
possibility well within the scope 
of feasibility. At the time the 
attempt was made to establish 
contact with the colonies, one 
was omitted. It alone now re- 
mains to be sought out. I refer 
to the Omega Colony.” 

A portly Member leaned for- 
ward and burst out, “The loca- 
tion of the colony is unknown!” 

The Secretary intervened. 
“Please permit the Commander 
to complete his remarks. There 
will be ample opportunity for 
discussion when he has finished.” 

“This contact was not attempt- 
ed for two reasons,” the Com- 
mander continued. “First, the 
precise location was not known; 
second, the distance was at least 
twice that of the earlier colonies. 
At the time, there was a feeling 
of optimism which seemed to 
make the attempt superfluous. 
Now the situation has changed. 
The possibility of contacting 
Omega Colony now assumes 
paramount importance. 

“The development of which I 
spoke is a new application of 
drive principle which has given 
to us a greatly improved effec- 
tive velocity for space propul- 
sion. Forty years ago, the mini- 
mum elapsed time of return 
travel to the presumed sector 
within which the Omega World 
should lie was about a century. 
Today we have the techniques to 
construct a small scouting vessel 
capable of making the transit in 
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just over five years. We cannot 
hold out here for a century, per- 
haps ; but we can manage a dec- 
ade. 

“As for location, we know the 
initial target point toward which 
Omega was launched. The plan 
was of course that a precise tar- 
get should be selected by the 
crew after approaching the star 
group closely enough to permit 
telescopic planetary resolution 
and study. There is no reason 
why the crew of a scout could 
not make the same study and ex- 
amination of possible targets, 
and with luck find the colony. 

“Omega was the last colonial 
venture undertaken by our peo- 
ple, two centuries after the oth- 
ers. It was the best equipped and 
largest expedition of them all. It 
was not limited to one destina- 
tion, little known, but had a pre- 
sumably large selection of poten- 
tials from which to choose; and 
her planetary study facilities 
were extremely advanced. I have 
full confidence that Omega made 
a successful planetfall and has by 
now established a vigorous new 
society. 

“Honorable Members of the 
Council, I submit that all the re- 
sources of this Government 
should be at once placed at the 
disposal of a task force with the 
assigned duty of constructing a 
fifty-thousand-ton scouting ves- 
sel, and conducting an exhaus- 
tive survey of a volume of space 
of one thousand A.U.’s centered 
on the so-called Omega Cluster.” 

The World Secretary inter- 
rupted the babble which arose 


with the completion of the offi- 
cer’s presentation. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, time 
is of the essence of our problem. 
Let’s proceed at once to orderly 
interrogation. Mr. Klayle, lead 
off, please.” 

The portly Councillor glared 
at the Commander. “The under- 
taking you propose, sir, will re- 
quire a massive diversion of our 
capacities from defense. That 
means losing ground at an in- 
creasing rate to the obscenity 
crawling over our planet. That 
same potential applied to direct 
offensive measures may yet turn 
the balance in our favor. Against 
this, the possibility of a scouting 
party stumbling over the re- 
mains of a colony the location of 
which is almost completely prob- 
lematical, and which by analogy 
with all of the earlier colonial 
attempts has at best managed to 
survive as a marginal foothold, 
is so fantastically remote as to 
be inconsiderable.” 

The Commander listened cool- 
ly, seriously. “Mr. Councillor,” 
he replied, “as to our defensive 
measures, we have passed the 
point of diminishing returns. We 
have more knowledge now than 
we are capable of employing 
against the plague. Had we not 
neglected Hie physical sciences as 
we have for the last two cen- 
turies, we might have developed 
adequate measures before we 
had been so far reduced in num- 
bers and area as to be unable to 
produce and employ the new 
weapons our laboratories have 
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belatedly develop^. Now we 
must be realistic ; there is no 
hope in that direction. 

“As to the location of the 
Omega World, our plan is based 
on the fact that the selection was 
not made at random. Our scout 
will proceed along the Omega 
course line as known to us from 
the observations which were car- 
ried on for almost three years 
after its departure. We propose 
to continue on that line, carrying 
out systematic observation of 
each potential sun in turn. As 
we detect planets, we will alter 
course only as necessary to sat- 
isfy ourselves as to the possibil- 
ity of suitability of the planet. 
We can safely assume that 
Omega will not have bypassed 
any likely target. If we should 
have more than one prospect 
under consideration at any time, 
we shall examine them in turn. 
If the Omega World has devel- 
oped successfully, ample evidence 
should be discernible at a dis- 
tance." 

Klayle muttered “Madness,” 
and subsided. The angular mem- 
ber on his left spoke gently, “Mr. 
Greylorn, why, if this colonial 
venture has met with the success 
you assume, has its government 
not reestablished contact with 
the mother world during the last 
two centuries?” 

“On that score, Mr- Councillor, 
we can only conjecture,” the 
Commander said. “The outward 
voyage may have required as 
much as fifty or sixty years. Aft- 
er that, there must have followed 
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a lengthy period of development 
and expansion in building the 
new world. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the pioneers would 
be ready to expend resources in 
expeditionary ventures for some 
time.” 

“I do not completely under- 
stand your apparent confidence 
in the ability of the hypothetical 
Omega culture to supply massive 
aid to us, even if its people 
should be so inclined,” said a 
straight-backed woman member. 
“The time seems very .short for 
the mastery of an alien world.” 

“The population development 
plan. Madam, provided for an in- 
crease from the original 10,000 
colonists to approximately 40,- 
000 within twenty years, after 
which the rate of increase would 
of course rapidly grow. Assum- 
ing sixty years for planetfall, the 
population should now number 
over one hundred sixty millions. 
Given population, all else fol- 
lows.” 

Two hours later, the World 
Secretary summed up. “Ladies 
and gentlemen, we have the facts 
before us. There still exist differ- 
ences in interpretation, which 
however will not be resolved by 
continued repetition. I now call 
for a vote on the resolution pro- 
posed by the Military Member 
and presented by Commander 
Greylorn.” 

There was silence in the Coun- 
cil Chamber as the votes were 
recorded and tabulated. Then 
the World Secretary sighed 
softly. 

“Commander,” he said, "the 
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Council has approved the resolu^ 
tion. I’m sure that there will be 
general agreement that you will 
be placed at the head of the 
project, since you were director 
of the team which developed the 
new drive and are also the au- 
thor of the plan. I wish you the 
best of luck.” He rose and ex- 
tended his hand. 

The first keel plate of the 
Armed Courier Vessel Galahad 
was laid thirty-two hours later. 

CHAPTER 1 

I EXPECTED trouble when I 
left the bridge. The tension 
that had been building for many 
weeks was ready for release in 
violence. The ship was silent as 
I moved along the passageway. 
Oddly silent, I thought; some- 
thing was brewing. 

I stopped before the door of 
my cabin, listening; then I put 
my ear to the wall. I caught the 
faintest of sounds from within; 
a muffled click, voices. Someone 
was inside, someone attempting 
to be very quiet. I was not over- 
ly surprised. Sooner or later the 
trouble had had to come into the 
open. I looked up the passage, 
dim in the green glow of the 
nightlights. There was no one in 
sight. 

I listened. There were three 
voices, too faint to identify. The 
clever thing for me to do now 
would be to walk back up to the 
bridge, and order the Provost 
Marshall to clear my cabin, but 
I had an intuitive feeling that 
that was not the way to handle 


the situation. It would make 
things much simpler all around 
if r could push through this with 
as little commotion as possible. 

There was no point in waiting. 
I took out my key and placed it 
soundlessly in the slot.. As the 
door slid back I stepped briskly 
into the room. Kramer, the 
Medical Officer, and Joyce, As- 
sistant Communications Officer, 
stood awkwardly, surprised. 
Fine, the Supply Officer, was 
sprawled on my bunk. He sat up 
quickly. 

They were a choice selection. 
Two of them were wearing side- 
arms. I wondered if they were 
ready to use them, or if they 
knew just how far they were 
prepared to go. My task would be 
to keep them from finding out. 

I avoided looking surprised. 
“Good evening, gentlemen,” I 
said cheerfully. I stepped to the 
liquor cabinet, opened it, poured 
Scotch into a glass. “Join me in 
a drink?” I said. 

None of them answered. I sat 
down. I had to move just a little 
faster than they did, and by hold- 
ing the initiative, keep them off 
balance. They had counted on 
hearing my approach, having a 
few moments to get set, and us- 
ing my surprise against me. I 
had reversed their play and 
taken the advantage. How long 
I could keep it depended on how 
well I played my few cards. I 
plunged ahead, as I saw Kramer 
take a breath and wrinkle his 
brow, about to make his pitch. 

"The men need a change, a 
break in the monotony,” I said. 
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“I’ve been considering a number 
of possibilities.” I fixed my eyes 
on Fine as I talked. He sat stiffly 
on the edge of my bunk. Already 
he ■was regretting his boldness 
in presuming to rumple the 
Captain’s bed. 

“It might be a good bit of 
drill to set up a few live missile 
runs on random targets," I said. 
“There’s also the possibility of 
setting up a small arms range 
and qualifying all hands.” I 
switched my eyes to Kramer. 
Fine was sorry he’d come, and 
Joyce wouldn’t take the initia- 
tive; Kramer was my problem. 
“I see you have your Mark 9, 
Major,” I said, holding out my 
hand. “May I see it?” I smiled 
pleasantly. 

I hoped I had hit him quickly 
and smoothly enough, before he 
had had time to adjust to the 
situation. Even for a hard oper- 
ator like Kramer, it took mental 
preparation to openly defy his 
Commander, particularly in cas- 
ual conversation. But possession 
of the weapon was more than 
casual. . 

I looked at him, smiling, my 
hand held out. He wasn’t ready ; 
he pulled the pistol from its 
case, handed it to me. 

I flipped the chamber open, 
glanced at the charge indicator, 
checked the action. “Nice weap- 
on,” I said. I laid it on the open 
bar at my right. 

Joyce opened his mouth to 
speak. I cut in in the same firm 
snappy tone I use on the bridge. 
“Let me see yours. Lieutenant.” 

He flushed, looked at Kramer, 


then passed the pistol over with- 
out a word. I took it, turned it 
over thoughtfully, and then rose, 
holding it negligently by the 
grip. 

“Now, if you gentlemen don’t 
mind, I have a few things to at- 
tend to.” I was not smiling. I 
looked at Kramer with expres- 
sionless eyes. “I think we'd 
better keep our little chat confi- 
dential for the present. I think 
I can promise you action in the 
near future, though.” 

They filed out, looking as fool- 
ish as three preachers caught in 
a raid on a brothel. I stood with- 
out moving until the door closed. 
Then I let my breath out. I sat 
down and finished off the Scotch 
in one drag. 

“You were lucky, boy,” I said 
aloud. “Three gutless wonders.” 

I looked at the Mark 9’s on the 
table. A blast from one of those 
would have burned all four of us 
in that enclosed room. I dumped 
them into a drawer and loaded 
my Browning 2mm. The trouble 
wasn't over yet, I knew. After 
this farce, Kramer would have 
to make another move to regain 
his prestige. I unlocked the 
door, and left it slightly ajar. 
Then I threw the main switch 
and stretched out on my bunk. I 
put the Browning needier on the 
little shelf near my right hand. 

Perhaps I had made a mistake, 
I reflected, in eliminating formal 
discipline as far as possible in 
the shipboard routine. It had 
seemed the best course for a long 
cruise under the present condi- 
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tions. But now I had a morale 
situation that could explode in 
mutiny at the first blunder on 
my part. 

I knew that Kramer was the 
focal point of the trouble. He 
was my senior staff officer, and 
carried a great deal of weight 
in the Officer’s Mess. As a medic, 
he knew most of the crew better 
than I. I thought I knew Kra- 
mer’s driving motive, too. He 
had alv.rays been a great success 
with the women. When he had 
volunteered for the mission he 
had doubtless pictured himself 
as quite a romantic hero, off on 
a noble but hopeless quest. Now, 
after four years in deep space, 
he was beginning to realize that 
he was getting no younger, and 
that at best he would have spent 
a decade of his prime in monas- 
tic seclusion. He wanted to go 
back now, and salvage what he 
could. 

It was incredible to me that 
this movement could have gath- 
ered followers, but I had to face 
the fact; my crew almost to a 
man had given up the search be- 
fore it was well begun. I had 
heard the first rumors only a few 
weeks before, but the idea had 
spread through the crew like 
wildfire. Now, I couldn’t afford 
drastic action, or risk forcing a 
blowup by arresting ringlead- 
ers. I had to baby the situation 
along with an easy hand and 
hope for good news from the 
Survey Section. A likely find 
now would save us. 

There was still every reason 
to hope for success in our search. 


To date all had gone according 
to plan. We. had followed the 
route of Omega as far as it had 
been charted, and then gone on, 
studying the stars ahead for evi- 
dence of planets. We had made 
our first finds early in the fourth 
year of the voyage. It had been 
a long tedious time since then 
of study and observation, elim- 
inating one world after another 
as too massive, too cold, too close 
to a blazing primary, too small 
to hold an atmosphere. In all we 
had discovered twelve planets, 
of four suns. Only one had look- 
ed good enough for close observa- 
tion. We had moved in to 
televideo range before realizing 
it was an all-sea world. 

Now we had five new main- 
sequence suns ahead within six 
months’ range. I hoped for a con- 
firmation on a planet at any 
time. To turn back now to a 
world that had pinned its last 
hopes on our success was un- 
thinkable, yet this was Kramer’s 
plan, and that of his followers. 
They would not prevail while I 
lived. Still it was not my plan 
to be a party to our failure 
through martyrdom. I intended 
to .stay alive and carry through 
to success. I dozed lightly and 
waited. 

I awoke when they tried the 
door. It had swung open a few 
inches at the touch of the one 
who had tried it, not expecting 
it to be unlatched. It stood ajar 
now, the pale light from the hall 
shining on the floor. No one en- 
tered. Kramer was still fum- 
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bling, unsure of himself. At 
every surprise with which I pre- 
sented him, he was paralyzed, 
expecting a trap. Several min- 
utes passed in tense silence ; then 
the door swung wider. 

“I’ll be forced to kill the first 
man who enters this room,” I 
said in a steady voice. I hadn’t 
picked up the gun. 

I heard urgent whispers in 
the hall. Then a hand reached in 
behind the shelter of the door 
and flipped the light switch. 
Nothing happened, since I had 
opened the main switch. It was 
only a small discomfiture, but it 
had the effect of interfering with 
their plan of action, such as it 
was. These men were being 
pushed along by Kramer, with- 
out a clearly thought out plan. 
They hardly knew how to go 
about ■ defying lawful authority. 

I called out, “I suggest you 
call this nonsense off now, and 
go back to your quarters, men. 
I don’t know who is involved in 
this, yet. You can get away clean 
if you leave quietly, now, before 
you’ve made a serious mistake.” 

T hoped it would work. This 
little adventure, abortive though 
it was, might serve to let off 
steam. The men would have 
something to talk about for a 
few precious days. I picked up 
the needier and waited. If the 
bluff failed, I would have to kill 
someone. 

Distantly I heard a metallic 
clatter. Moments later a tremor 
rattled the objects on the shelf, 
followed a few seconds later by 
a heavy shuddering. Papers 


slid from my desk, fluttered 
across the floor. The whiskey 
bottle toppled, rolled to the far 
wall. I felt dizzy, as my bunk 
seemed to tilt under me. I reach- 
ed for the intercom key and flip- 
ped it. 

“Taylor,” I said, "this is the 
Captain. What’s the report?” 

There was a momentary delay 
before the answer came. “Cap- 
tain, we’ve taken a meteor strike 
aft, apparently a metallic body. 
It must have hit us a tremendous 
wallop because it’s set up a ro- 
tation. I’ve called out Damage 
Control.” 

“Good work, Taylor,” I said. I 
keyed for Stores; the object 
must have hit about there. “This 
is the Captain,” I said. “Any 
damage there?”. 

I got a hum of background 
noise, then a too-close transmis- 
sion. “Uh, Cap’n, we got a hole 
in the aft bulkhead here. I slap- 
ped a seat pad over it. Man, that 
coulda killed somebody.” 

I flipped off the intercom and 
started aft at a run. My visitors 
had evaporated. In the passage 
men stood, milled, called ques- 
tions. I keyed my mike as I ran. 
“Taylor, order all hands to emer- 
gency stations.” 

It was difficult running, since 
the floors had assumed an ap- 
parent tilt. Loose gear was roll- 
ing and sliding along underfoot, 
propelled forward by centrifugal 
force. Aft of Stoi'es, I heard the 
whistle of escaping air and high 
pressure gasses from ruptured 
lines. Vapor clouds fogged the 
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air. I called for floodlights for 
the whole sector. 

Clay appeared out of the fog 
with his damage control crew. 
“Sir,” he said, “it’s punctured 
inner and outer shells in two 
places, and fragments have rid- 
dled the whole sector. There are 
at least three men dead, and two 
hurt.” 

“Taylor,” I called, “let’s have 
another damage control crew 
back here on the triple. Get the 
medics back here, too.” Clay and 
his men put on masks and moved 
off. I borrowed one from a man 
standing by and followed. The 
large exit puncture was in the 
forward cargo lock. The room 
was sealed off, limiting the air 
loss. 

“Clay,” I said, “pass this up 
for the moment and get that en- 
try puncture sealed. I’ll put the 
extra crew in suits to handle 
this.” 

I moved back into clear air 
and called for reports from all 
sections. The worst of the dam- 
age was in the auxiliary power 
control room, where communica- 
tion and power lines were slash- 
ed and the panel cut up. The 
danger of serious damage to es- 
sential equipment had been very 
close, but we had been lucky. 
This was the first instance I had 
heard of of encountering an ob- 
ject at hyper light speed. 

It wa.s astonishing how this 
threat to our safety cleared the 
air. The men went about their 
duties more cheerfully than they 
had for months, and Kramer was 


conspicuous by his subdued air. 
The emergency had reestablished 
at least for the time the normal 
discipline; the men still relied 
on the Captain in trouble. 

Damage control crews worked 
steadily for the next seventy- 
two hours, replacing wiring, 
welding, and testing. Power Sec- 
tion jockeyed endlessly, correct- 
ing air motions. Meanwhile, I 
checked almost hourly with Sur- 
vey Section, hoping for good 
news to consolidate the improved 
morale situation. 

It was on Sunday morning, 
just after dawn relief that Lt. 
Taylor came up to the bridge 
looking sick. 

“Sir,” he said, “we took more 
damage than we knew with that 
meteor strike.” He stopped and 
swallowed hard. 

“What have you got. Lieuten- 
ant?” I said. 

“We missed a piece. It must 
have gone off on a tangent 
through stores into the cooler. 
Clipped the collant line, and let 
wai'm air in. All the fresh frozen 
stuff is contaminated and rot- 
ten.” He gagged. “I got a whiff 
of it, sir. Excuse me.” He rushed 
away. 

This was calamity. 

We didn’t carry much in the 
way of fresh natural food; but 
what we had was vital. It was a 
bulky, delicate cargo to handle, 
but the chemists hadn’t yet come 
up with synthetics to fill all the 
dietary needs of man. We could 
get by fine for a long time on 
vitamin tablets and concen- 
trates ; but there were nutrition- 
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al elements that you couldn’t get 
that way. Hydroponics didn’t 
help; we had to have a few 
ounces of fresh meat and vege- 
tables grown in sunlight every 
week, or start to die within 
months. 

I knew that Kramer wouldn’t 
let this chance pass. As Medical 
Officer he would be v/ell within 
his rights in calling to my atten- 
tion the fact that our health 
would soon begin to suffer. I felt 
sure he would do so as loudly 
and publicly as possible at the 
first opportunity. 

My best move was to beat him 
to the punch by making a gen- 
eral announcement, giving the 
facts in the best possible light. 
That might take some of the 
sting out of anything Kramer 
said later. 

I gave it to them, short and 
to the i)oint. “Men, we’ve ju.st 
suffered a serious loss. All the 
fresh frozen stores are gone. 
That doesn’t mean we’ll be go- 
ing on short rations; there are 
plenty of concentrates and vita- 
mins aboard. But it does mean 
we’re going to be suffering from 
deficiencies in our diet. 

“We didn’t come out here on 
a pleasure cruise; we’re on a mis- 
sion that leaves no room for fail- 
ure. This is just one more fact 
for us to face. Now let’s get on 
with the job." 

I walked into the wardroom, 
drew a cup of near-coffee, and 
sat down. The screen showed a 
beach with booming surf. The 
sound track picked up the crash 


and hiss of the breakers. Consid- 
ering the red plague that now 
covered the scene, I thought it 
was a poor choice. I dialed for 
a high view of rolling farmland. 

Mannion sat at a table across 
the room with Kirschenbaum. 
They were hunched over their 
cups, not talking. I wondered 
where they stood. Mannion, Com- 
munications Officer, was neu- 
rotic, but an old Armed Force 
man. Discipline meant a lot 
to him. Kirschenbaum., Power 
Chief, was a joker, with cold 
eyes, and smarter than he seem- 
ed. ’The question was whether he 
was smart enough to realize the 
stupidity of retreat now. 

Kramer walked in, not wast- 
ing any time. He saw me and 
came over. He stopped a few feet 
from the table, and said loudly, 
“Captain, I’d like to knoy,- your 
plans, now that the posssibility 
of continuing is out.” 

I sippved my near-coffee and 
looked at the rolling farmland. 
I didn’t answer him. If I could 
get him mad, I could take him 
at his game. 

Kramer turned red. He didn’t 
like being ignored. The two at 
the other table were watching. 

“Captain,” Kramer said loud- 
ly. “As Medical Officer I have to 
know what measures you’re tak- 
ing to protect the health of the 
men.” 

This was a little better. He 
was on the defensive now; ex- 
plaining why he had a right to 
question his Commander. I want- 
^ him a little hotter though. 

I looked up at him. “Kramer,” 
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I said in a clear, not too loud 
voice, “you’re on watch. I don’t 
want to find you hanging around 
the wardroom making light chit- 
chat until you’re properly re- 
lieved from duty.’’ I went back 
to my near-coffee and the farm- 
land. A river was in view now, 
and beyond it distant mountains. 

Kramer was furious. “Joyce 
has relieved me. Captain,” he 
said, controlling his voice with 
an effort. “I felt I’d better take 
this matter up with you as soon 
as possible, since it affects the 
health of every man aboard.” He 
was trying to keep cool, in com- 
mand of himself, 

“I haven’t authorized any 
changes in the duty roster. Ma- 
jor,” I said mildly. “Report to 
your post.” I was riding the 
habit of discipline now, as far 
as it would carry me. I hoped 
that disobedience to a direct or- 
der, solidly based on regulations, 
was a little too big a jump for 
Kramer at the moment. Tomor- 
row it might be different. But it 
was essential that I break up the 
scene he was staging. 

He wilted. “I’ll see you at 1700 
in the chart room, Kramer,” I 
said as he turned away. Mannion 
and Kireschenbaum looked at 
each other, then finished their 
near-coffee hurriedly and left. I 
hoped their version of the inci- 
dent would help deflate Kramer’s 
standing among the malcontents. 

I left the wardroom and took 
the lift up to the bridge and 
checked with Clay and his survey 
team. 

“I think I’ve spotted a slight 


perturbation in Delta 3, Cap- 
tain,” Clay said. “I’m not sure, 
we’re still pretty far out.” 

“All right. Clay,” I said. “Stay 
with it.” 

Clay was one of my more de- 
pendable men, dedicated to his 
work. Unfortunately, he was no 
man of action. He would have 
little influence in a show-down. 

I was at the Schmidt when I 
heard the lift open. I turned; 
Kramer, Fine, Taylor, and a half 
a dozen enlisted crew chiefs 
crowded out, bunched together. 
They were all wearing needlers. 
At least they’d learned that 
much, I thought. 

Kramer moved forward. “We 
feel that the question of the 
men’s welfare has to be dealt 
with right away. Captain,” he 
said smoothly. 

I looked at him coldly, glanced 
at the rest of his crew. I said 
nothing. 

"What we’re faced with is 
pretty grim, even if we turn back 
now. I can’t be responsible for 
the results if there’s any delay," 
Kramer said. He spoke in an ar- 
rogant tone. I looked them over, 
let the silence build. 

“You’re in charge of this 
menagerie?” I said, looking at 
Kramer. “If so, you’ve got 
thirty seconds to send them back 
to their kennels. We’ll go into 
the matter of unauthorized per- 
sonnel on the bridge later. As for 
you. Major, you can consider 
yourself under arrest in quar- 
ters. Now Move." 

Kramer was ready to stare me 
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down, but Fine gave me a break 
by tugging at his sleeve. Kramer 
shook him loose, snarling. At 
that the crew chiefs faded back 
into the lift. Fine and Taylor 
hesitated, then joined them. 
Kramer started to shout after 
them, then got hold of himself. 
The lift moved down. 

Kramer thought about going 
for his needier. I looked at him 
through narrowed eyes. He de- 
cided to rely on his mouth, as 
usual. He licked his lips. “All 
right. I’m under arrest,” he said. 
“But as Medical Officer of this 
vessel it’s my duty to remind you 
that you can’t live without a cer- 
tain minimum of fresh organic 
food. We’ve got to start back 
now.” He was pale, but deter- 
mined. He couldn’t bear the 
thought of getting bald and 
toothless from dietary deficiency. 
The girls would never give him 
another look. 

"We’re going on, Kramer,” I 
said. “As long as we have a man 
aboard still able to move. Teeth 
or no teeth.” 

“Deficiency disease is no joke, 
Captain,” Kramer said. “You 
can get all the symptoms of lep- 
rosy, cancer and syphillis just by 
skipping a few necessary ele- 
ments in your diet. And we’re 
missing most of them.” 

“Giving me your opinions is 
one thing, Kramer,” I said. 
“Mutiny is another.” 

Clay stood beside the main 
screen, wide-eyed. I couldn’t send 
Kramer down under his guard. 
“Let’s go, Kramer,” I said. “I’m 
locking you up myself.” 


We rode down in the lift. The 
men who had been with Kramer 
stood awkwardly, silent as we 
stepped out into the passage. I 
spotted two chronic trouble-mak- 
ers among them. I thought I 
might as well call them now as 
later. “Williams and Nagle,” I 
said, “this officer is under arrest. 
Escort him to his quarters and 
lock him in.” As they stepped 
fomard hesitantly, Kramer said, 
“Keep your filthy hooks off me.” 
He started down the passage. 

If I could get Kramer put 
away before anybody else start- 
ed trouble, I might be able to 
bluff it through. I followed him 
and his two sheepish guards 
down past the power section, and 
the mess. I hoped there would 
be no crowd there to see their 
hero Kramer under guard. 

I was out of luck. Apparently 
word had gone out of Kramer’s 
arrest, and the corridor was 
clogged with men. They stood 
unmoving as we approached. 
Kramer stopped. 

“Clear this passage, you men,” 
I said. 

Slowly they began to move 
back, giving ground reluctantly. 

Suddenly Kramer shouted. 
“That’s right, you whiners and 
complainers, clear the way so the 
Captain can take me back to the 
missile deck and shoot me. You 
just want to talk about home; 
you haven’t got the guts to do 
anything about it.” 

The moving mass halted, 
milled. Someone shouted, “Who’s 
he think he is, anyway.” 
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Kramer whirled toward me. 
“He thinks he’s the man who’s 
going to let you all rot alive, to 
save his record.” 

“Williams, Nagle,” I said 
loudly, “clear this passage.” 

Williams started half-hearted- 
ly to shove at the men nearest 
him. A fist flashed out and snap- 
ped his head back. That was a 
mistake; Williams pulled his 
needier, and fired a richochet 
down the passage. 

“ ’Bout twelve a you yellow- 
bellies git outa my way,” he 
yelled. “I’m cornin’ through.” 

Nagle moved close to Williams, 
and shouted something to him. 
The noise drowned it. Krai 
swung back to me, frantic to re- 
gain his sway over the mob. 

“Once I’m out of the way, 
there’ll be a general purge,” he 
roared. The hubbub faded, as 
men turned to hear him. 

“You’re all marked men. He’s 
gone mad. He won’t let one of 
you live.” Kramer had their eyes 
now. “Take him now,” he shout- 
ed, and seized my arm to begin 
the action. 

He’d rushed it a little. I hit 
him across the face with the back 
of my hand. No one jumped to 
his assistance. I drew my 2mm. 
"If you ever lay a hand on your 
Commanding Officer again. I’ll 
burn you where you stand, Kra- 
mer.” 

Then a voice came from be- 
hind me. “You’re not killing 
anybody without a trial. Cap- 
tain.” Joyce stood there with two 
of the crew chiefs, needier in 


hand. Fine and Taylor were not 
in sight. 

I pushed Kramer out of my 
way and walked up to Joyce. 

“Hand me that weapon. Jun- 
ior, butt first,” I said. I looked 
him in the eye with all the glare 
I had. He stepped back a pace. 

“Why don’t you jump- him,” 
he called to the crowd. 

The wall annunciator hummed 
and spoke. 

“Captain Greylorn, please re- 
port to the bridge. Unidentified 
body on main scope.” 

Every man stopped in his 
tracks, listening. The annuncia- 
tor continued. “Looks like it’s 
decelerating. Captain.” 

I bolstered my pistol, pushed 
past Joyce, and trotted for the 
lift. The mob behind me broke 
up, talking, as men under long 
habit ran for action stations. 

Clay was operating calmly un- 
der pressure. He sat at the main 
screen, and studied the blip, mak- 
ing tiny crayon marks. 

“She’s too far out for a re- 
liable scanner track. Captain,” 
he said, “but I’m pretty sure 
she’s braking.” 

If that were true, this might 
be the break we’d been living 
for. Only manned, or controlled 
bodies decelerated in deep space. 

“How did you spot it. Clay?” 
I asked. Picking up a tiny mass 
like this was a delicate job, even 
when you knew its coordinates. 

“Just happened to catch my 
eye. Captain,” he said. “I always 
make a general check every 
watch of the whole forward 
quadrant. I noticed a blip where 
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I didn’t remember seeing one be- 
fore.” 

“You have quite an eye, Clay,” 
I said. “How about getting this 
object in the beam.” 

“We’re trying now. Captain,” 
he said. “That’s a mighty small 
field, though.” 

Joyce called from the radar 
board, “I think I’m getting an 
echo at 15,000, sir. It’s pretty 
weak.” 

Miller, quiet and meticulous, 
delicately tuned the beam con- 
trol. “Give me your fix, Joyce,” 
he said. “I can’t find it.” 

Joyce called out his figures, in 
seconds of arc to three places. 

“You’re right on it, Joyce,” 
Miller called a minute later. “I 
got it. Now pray it don’t get 
away when I boost it.” 

Clay stepped over behind Mill- 
er. ‘"Take it a few mags at a 
time,” he said calmly. 

I watched Miller’s screen. A 
tiny point near the center of the 
screen swelled to a spec, and 
jumped nearly off the screen to 
the left. Miller centered it again, 
and switched to a higher power. 
This time it jumped less, and re- 
solved into two tiny dots. 

Step by step the magnification 
was increased as ring after ring 
of the lens antenna was thrown 
into play. Each time the center- 
ing operation was more delicate. 
The image grew until it filled a 
quarter of the screen. We stared 
at it in fascination. 

It showed up in stark silhou- 
ette, in the electronic “light” of 
the radar scope. Two perfect 


discs, joined by a fine filament. 
As we watched, their relative po- 
sitions slowly shifted, one mov- 
ing across, half occluding the 
other. 

As the image drifted. Miller 
worked with infinite care at his 
console to hold it on center, in 
sharp focus. 

“Wish you’d give me an orbit 
on this thing, Joyce,” he said, 
“so I could lock onto it.” 

“It ain’t got no orbit, man,” 
Joyce said. “I’m trackin’ it, but 
I don’t understand it. That rock 
is on a closing curve with us, 
and slowin’ down fast.” 

“What’s the velocity, Joyce?” 
I asked. 

“Averagin’ about 1,000 rela- 
tive, Captain, but slowin’ fast.” 

“All right, we’ll hold our 
course,” I said. 

I keyed for a general an- 
nouncement. 

“This is the Captain,” I said. 
“General Quarters. Man action 
stations and prepare for possible 
contact within one hour.” 

“Missile Section. Arm No. 1 
Battery and stand by.” 

Then I added, “We don’t 
know what we’ve got here, but 
it’s not a natural body. Could be 
anything from a torpedo on up.” 

I went back to the Beam 
screen. The image was clear, but 
without detail. The two discs 
slowly drew apart, then closed 
again. 

“I’d guess that movement is 
due to rotation of two spheres 
around a common center,” Clay 
said. 

“I agree with you,” I said. 
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“Try to get me a reading on the 
mass of the object.” 

I wondered whether Kramer 
had been locked up as I had or- 
dered, but at this moment it 
seemed unimportant. If this was, 
as I hoped, a contact with our 
colony, all our troubles were 
over. 

The object (I hesitated to call 
it a ship) approached steadily, 
still decelerating. Now Clay 
picked it up on the televideo, as 
it paralleled our course forty- 
five hundred miles out. 

“Captain, it’s my guess the 
body will match speeds with us 
at about 200 miles, at his present 
rate of deceleration,” Clay said. 

“Hold everything you’ve got 
on him, and watch closely for 
anything that might be a 
missile,” I said. 

Clay worked steadily over his 
chart table. Finally he turned to 
me. “Captain, I get a figure of 
over a hundred million tons 
mass; and calibrating the scope 
images gives us a length of near- 
ly two miles.” 

I let that sink in. I had a 
strong and very empty feeling 
that this ship, if ship it were, 
was not an envoy from any hu- 
man colony. 

The annunciator hummed and 
spoke. “Captain, I’m getting a 
very short wave transmission 
from a point out on the star- 
board bow. Does that sound like 
your torpedo?” It was Mannion. 

“That’s it, Mannion,” I said. 
“Can you make anything of it?” 

“No, sir,” he answered. “I’m 


taping it, so I can go to work on 
it.” 

Mannion was our language 
and code man. I hoped he was 
good. 

“What does it sound like,” I 
asked. “Tune me in.” 

After a moment a high hum 
came from the speaker. Through 
it I could hear harsh chopping 
consonants, a whining intona- 
tion. I doubted that Mannion 
would be able to make anything 
of that gargle. 

Our Bogie closed steadily. At . 
four hundred twenty-five miles 
he reversed relative directions, 
and began matching our speed, 
moving closer to our course. 
There was no doubt he planned 
to parallel us. 

I made a brief announcement 
to all hands describing the 
status of the action. Clay worked 
over his televideo, trying to 
clear the image. I watched as the 
blob on the screen swelled and 
flickered. Suddenly it flashed 
into clear stark definition. 
Against a background of spar- 
kling black, the twin spheres 
gleamed faintly in reflected star- 
light. 

There were no visible surface 
features ; the iodine-colored 
forms and their connecting shaft 
had an ancient and alien look. 

We held our course steadily, 
watching the stranger maneu- 
ver. Even at this distance it 
looked huge. 

“Captain,” Clay said, “I’ve 
been making a few rough calcu- 
lations. The two spheres are 
about 800 yards in diameter, and 
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at the rate the structure is ro- 
tating it’s pulling about six 
gravities.” 

That settled the question of 
human origin of the ship. No hu- 
man crew would choose to work 
under six gee’s. 

Now, paralleling us at just 
over two hundred miles, the 
giant ship spun along, at rest 
relative to us. It was visible now 
through the direct observation 
panel, without magnification. 

I left Clay in charge on the 
bridge, and I went down to the 
Com Section. 

Joyce sat at his board, reading 
instruments and keying controls. 
So he was back on the job. Man- 
nion sat, head bent, monitoring 
his recorder. The room was filled 
with the keening staccatto of the 
alien transmission. 

“Getting anything on video?” 
I asked. Joyce shook his head. 
“Nothing, Captain. I’ve checked 
the whole spectrum, and this is 
all I get. It’s coming in on about 
a dozen different frequencies ; no 
FM.” 

“Any progress, Mannion?” I 
said. 

He took off his headset. "It’s 
the same thing, repeated over 
and over, just a short phrase. I’d 
have better luck if they’d vary 
it a little.” 

“Try sending,” I .said. 

Joyce tuned the clatter down 
to a faint clicking, and switched 
his transmitter on. “You’re on. 
Captain,” he said. 

“This is Captain Greylorn, 
UNACV Galahad; kindly identi- 

d4 


fy yourself.” I repeated thi.s 
slowly, half a dozen times. It oc- 
curred to me that this was the 
first known time in history a hu- 
man being had addressed a non- 
human intelligence. The last was 
a guess, but I couldn’t interpret 
our guest’s purposeful maneu- 
verings as other than intelligent. 

I checked with the bridge; no 
change. Suddenly the clatter 
stopped, leaving only the carrier 
hum. 

"Can’t you tune that whine 
out, Joyce?” I a.sked. 

“No, sir,” he replied. “That’s 
a very noisy transmission. 
Sounds like maybe their equip- 
ment is on the blink.” 

We listened to the hum, wait- 
ing. Then the clatter began 
again. 

“This is different,” Mannion 
said. “It’s longer.” 

I went back to the bridge, and 
waited for the next move from 
the stranger, or for word from 
Mannion. Every half hour I 
transmitted a call identifying us, 
followed by a sample of our lan- 
guage. I gave them English, Rus- 
sian, and Standard Interlingua. 
I didn’t know why, but somehow 
I had a faint hope they might 
understand some of it. 

I stayed on the bridge when 
the watch changed. I had some 
food sent up, and slept a few 
hours on the CD’s bunk. 

Fine replaced Kramer on his 
watch when it rolled around. Ap- 
parently Kramer was out of cir- 
culation. At this point I did not 
feel inclined to pursue the point. 

We had been at General Quar- 
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ters for twenty-one hours when 
the wall annunciator hummed. 

"Captain, this is Mannion. 
I’ve busted it . . 

“I’ll be right there," I said, 
and left at a run. 

Mannion was writing as I en- 
tered ComSection. He stopped 
his recorder and offered me a 
sheet. “This is what I’ve got so 
far. Captain,’’ he said. 

I read: invader; the mancji 
PRESENCE OPENS COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. 

“That’s a highly inflected ver- 
sion of early Interlingua, Cap- 
tain,’’ Mannion said. “After I 
taped it, I compensated it to take 
out the rise-and-fall tone, and 
then filtered out the static. There 
were a few sound substitutions 
to figure out, but I finally caught 
on. It still doesn’t make much 
sense, but that’s what it says.’’ 

“I wonder what we’re invad- 
ing,’’ I said. “And what is the 
‘Mancji Presence’?’’ 

“They just repeat that over 
and over,’’ Mannion said. “They 
don’t answer our call.” 

“Try translating into old In- 
terlingua, adding their sound 
changes, and then feeding their 
own rise-and-fall routine to it,” 
I said. “Maybe that will get a 
response.” 

I waited while Mannion work- 
ed out the message, then taped 
it on top of their whining tone 
pattern. “Put plenty of horse- 
power behind it,” I said. “If 
their receivers are as shaky as 
their transmitter, they might not 
be hearing us.” 

We sent for five minutes, then 


tuned them back in and waited. 
There was a long silence from 
their side, then they came back 
with a long spluttering sing- 
song. 

Mannion worked over it for 
several minutes. “They must 
have understood us, here’s what 
I get,” he said: 

THAT WHICH SWIMS IN THE 
MANCJI SEA; WE ARE AWARE 
THAT YOU HAVE THIS TRADE 
TONGUE. YOU RANGE FAR. IT 
IS OUR WHIM TO INDULGE 
YOU; WE ARE AMUSED THAT 
YOU PRESUME HERE; WE AC- 
KNOWLEDGE YOUR INSOLENT 
DEMANDS. 

“It looks like we’re in some- 
body’s back yard,” I said. “They 
acknowledge our insolent de- 
mands, but they don’t answer 
them.” I thought a moment. 
“Send this,” I said. “We’ll out- 
strut them :” 

THE MIGHTY WARSHIP GALA- 
HAD REJECTS YOUR JURISDIC- 
TION. 

TELL US THE NATURE OF YOUR 
DISTRESS AND WE MAY 
CHOOSE TO OFFER AID. 

Mannion raised an eyebrow. 
“That ought to rock them,” he 
said. 

“They were eager to talk to 
us,” I said. “That means they 
want something, in my opinion. 
And all the big talk sounds like 
a bluff of our own is our best 
line.” 

“Why do you want to antag- 
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onize them, Captain?” Joyce 
asked. "That ship is over a thou- 
sand times the size of this can.” 

"Joyce, I suggest you let me 
forget you’re around,” I said. 

The Mancji whine was added 
to my message, and it went out. 
Moments later this came back : 

MANCJI HONOR DICTATES 

YOUR SAFE-CONDUCT ; TALK IS 

WEARYING; WE FIND IT CON- 
VENIENT TO SOLICIT A TRANS- 
FER OF ELECTROSTATIC FORCE. 

"What the devil does that 
mean?” I said. "Tell them to 
loosen up and explain them- 
selves.” 

Mannion wrote out a straight 
query, and sent it. Again we 
waited for a reply. 

It came, in a long windy para- 
graph stating that the Mancji 
found electro-static baths amus- 
ing, and that "crystalization” 
had drained their tanks. They 
wanted a flow of electrons from 
us to replenish their supply. 

"This sounds like simple elec- 
tric current they’re talking 
about. Captain,” Mannion said. 
"They want a battery charge.” 

They seem to have power to 
burn,” I said. "Why don’t they 
generate their own juice? Ask 
them; and find out where they 
learned Interlingua.” 

Mannion sent again; the re- 
ply was slow in coming back. 
Finally we got it : 

THE MANCJI DO NOT EMPLOY 

MASSIVE GENERATION-PIECE 


WHERE ACCUMULATOR-PIECE 
IS SUFFICIENT. THIS SIMPLE 
TRADE SPEECH IS OF OLD 
KNOWLEDGE. WE SELECT IT 
FROM SYMBOLS WE ARE 
PLEASED TO SENSE EMPAT- 
TERNED ON YOUR HULL. 

That made some sort of sense, 
but I was intrigued by the ref- 
erence to Interlingua as a trade 
language. I wanted to know 
where they had learned it. I 
couldn’t help the hope I started 
building on the idea that this 
giant knew our colony, in spite 
of the fact that they were using 
an antique version of the lan- 
guage, predating Omega by sev- 
eral centuries. 

I sent another query, but the 
reply was abrupt and told noth- 
ing except that Interlingua was 
of “old knowledge.” 

Then Mannion entered a long 
technical exchange, getting the 
details of the kind of electric 
power they wanted. 

“We can give them what they 
want, no sweat. Captain,” he 
said after half an hour’s talk. 
“They want DC; 100 volt, 50 
amp will do.” 

“Ask them to describe them- 
selves,” I directed. I was begin- 
ning to get an idea. 

Mannion sent, got his reply. 
“They’re molluscoid. Captain,” 
he said. He looked shocked. 
“They weigh about two tons 
each.” 

“Ask them what they eat,” I 
said. 

I turned to Joyce as Mannion 
worked over the message. “Get 
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Kramer up here, on the double,” 
I said. 

Kramer came in five minutes 
later, looking drawn and rum- 
pled. He stared at me sullenly. 

“I’m releasing you from arrest 
temporarily on your own parole. 
Major,” I said. “I want you to 
study the reply to our last trans- 
mission, and tell me what you 
can about it.” 

“Why me?” Kramer said. “I 
don’t know what’s going on.” I 
didn’t answer him. 

There was a long tense half 
hour wait before Mannion copied 
out the reply that came in a stut- 
tering nasal. He handed it to me. 

As I liad hoped, the message, 
after a preliminary recital of the 
indifference of the Mancji to bio- 
logical processes of ingestion, re- 
cited a list of standard bio- 
chemical .symbols. 

“Can we eat this stuff?” I 
asked Krarncr, handing him the 
sheet. 

He studied it, and some of his 
accustomed swagger began to re- 
turn. “I don’t know what the 
flowery phrases are all about, but 
the symbols refer to 'common 
proteins, lipins, carbohydrates, 
vitamins, and biomins,” he said. 
“What is this, a game?” 

“All right, Mannion,” I said. 
I was trying to hold back the ex- 
citement. “Ask them if they have 
fresh sources of these substances 
aboard.” 

The reply was quick; they did. 

“Tell them we will exchange 
electric power for a supply of 
these foods. Tell them we want 


samples of half a dozen of the 
natural substances.” 

Again Mannion coded and 
sent, received and translated, 
sent again. 

“They agree. Captain,” he said 
at last. “They want us to fire a 
power lead out about a mile; 
they’ll come in close and shoot us 
a specimen case with a flare on 
it. Then v/e can each check the 
other’s merchandise.” 

“All right,” I said. “We can 
use a ground-service cable; rig 
a pilot light on it, and kick it 
out, as soon as they get in close.” 

“We’ll have to splice a couple 
of extra lengths to it,” Mannion 
said. 

“Go to it, Mannion,” I said. 
“And send two of your men out 
to make the pick-up.” This 
wasn’t a communications job, 
but I wanted a reliable man 
handling it. 

I returned to the bridge and 
keyed for Bourdon, directed him 
to arm two of his penetration 
missiles, lock them onto the 
stranger, and switch over to my 
control. With the firing key in 
my hand, I stood at the televideo 
screen and watched for any signs 
of treachery. The ship moved in, 
came to re.st filling the screen. 

Mannion’s men reported out. I 
saw the red dot of our power 
lead move away, then a yellow 
point glowed on the side of the 
vast iodine-colored wall looming 
across the screen. 

Nothing else emerged from 
the alien ship. The red pilot 
drifted across the face of the 
sphere. Mannion reported six 
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thousand feet of cable out before 
the pilot disappeared abruptly. 

“Captain,” Mannion reported, 
"they’re drawing power.” 

"O.K.,” I said. "Let them have 
a sample, then shut down.” 

I waited, watching carefully, 
until Mannion reported the can- 
nister inside. 

"Kramer,” I said. “Run me a 
fast check on the samples in that 
container.” 

Kramer was recovering his 
swagger. “You’ll have to be a 
little more specific,” he said. 
"Just what kind of analysis do 
you have in mind? Do you want 
a full . .” 

“I just want to know one 
thing, Kramer,” I said. “Can we 
assimilate these substances, yes 
or no. If you don’t feel like co- 
operating, I’ll have you lashed to 
your bunk, and injected with 
them. You claim you’re a medical 
officer; let’s see you act like one.” 
I turned my back to him. 

Mannion called. “They say the 
juice we fed them was ‘amus- 
ing,’ Captain. I guess that means 
it’s O.K.” 

“I’ll let you know in a few 
minutes how their samples pan 
out,” I said. 

Kramer took half an hour be- 
fore reporting back. “I ran a 
simple check such as I normally 
use in a routine mess inspec- 
tion,” he began. He couldn’t help 
trying to take the center of the 
stage to go into his Wise Doctor 
and Helpless Patient routine. 

"Yes or no,” I said. 

“Yes, we can assimilate most 


of it,” he said angrily. “There 
were six samples. Two were 
gelatinous substances, non-nutri- 
tive. Three were vegetable-like, 
bulky and fibrous, one with a 
high iodine content; the other 
was a very normal meaty speci- 
men.” 

“Which should we take?” I 
said. “Remember your teeth 
when you answer.” 

“The high protein, the meaty 
one,” he said. “Marked ‘6’.” 

I keyed for Mannion. “Tell 
them that in return for 1,000 
KWH we require 3,000 kilos of 
sample six,” I said. 

Mannion reported back. "They 
agreed in a hurry, Captain. They 
seem to feel pretty good about 
the deal. They want to chat, now 
that they’ve got a bargain. I’m 
still taping a long tirade.” 

“Good,” I said. “Better get 
ready to send about six men with 
an auxiliary pusher to bring 
home the bacon. You can start 
feeding them the juice again.” 

I turned to Kramer. He was 
staring at the video image. “Re- 
port yourself back to arrest in 
quarters, Kramer,” I said. “I’ll 
take your services today into ac- 
count at your court-martial.” 

Kramer looked up, with a 
nasty grin. “I don’t know what 
kind of talking oysters you’re 
trafficking with, but I’d laugh 
like hell if they vaporized your 
precious tub as soon as they’re 
through with you.” He walked 
out. 

Mannion called in again from 
ComSection. “Here’s their last. 
Captain,” he said. “They say 
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we’re lucky they had a good sup- 
ply of this protein aboard. It’s 
one of their most amusing foods. 
It’s a creature they discovered 
in the wild state and it’s very 
rare. The wild ones have died 
out, and only their domesticated 
herd.s exist.” 

“O.K., we’re lucky,” I said. “It 
better be good or we’ll step up 
the amperage and burn their bat- 
teries for them.” 

"Here’s more,” Mannion said. 
“They say it will take a few 
hours to prepare the cargo. They 
want us to be amused.” 

I didn’t like the delay, but it 
would take us about 10 hours to 
deliver the juice to them at the 
trickle rate they wanted. Since 
the sample was O.K., I was as- 
suming the rest would be too. We 
settled down to wait. 

I left Clay in charge on the 
bridge and made a tour of the 
ship. The meeting with the 
alien had apparently driven the 
mood of mutiny into the back- 
ground. The men were quiet and 
busy. I went to my cabin and 
slept for a few hours. 

I was awakened by a call from 
Clay telling me that the alien 
had released his cargo for us. 
Mannion’s crew was out making 
the pick-up. Before they had 
maneuvered the bulky cylinder 
to the cargo hatch, the alien re- 
lea.sed our power lead. 

I called Kramer and told him 
to meet the incoming crew and 
open and inspect the cargo. If it 
was the same as the sample, I 
thought, we had made a terrific 


trade. Discipline would recover 
if the men felt we still had our 
luck. 

Then Mannion called again. 
“Captain,” he said excitedly, “I 
think there may be trouble com- 
ing. Will you come down, sir?” 

“I’ll go to the bridge, Man- 
nion,” I said. “Keep talking.” 

I tuned my speaker down low 
and listened to Mannion as I ran 
for the lift. 

“They tell us to watch for a 
little display of Mancji power. 
They ran out some kind of an- 
tenna. I’m getting a loud static 
at the top of my short wave re- 
ceptivity.” 

I ran the lift up and as I step- 
ped onto the bridge I said, “Clay, 
stand by to fire.” 

As soon as the pick-up crew 
was reported in, I keyed course 
corrections to curve us off sharp- 
ly from the alien. I didn’t know 
what he had, but I liked the idea 
of putting space between us. My 
P-Missiles were still armed and 
locked. 

Mannion called, "Captain, they 
say our fright is amusing, and 
quite justified.” 

I watched the televideo screen 
for the first sign of an attack. 
Suddenly the entire screen went 
white, then blanked. Miller, who 
had been at the scanner search- 
ing over the alien ship at close 
range, reeled out of his seat, 
clutching at his eyes. “My God, 
I’m blinded,” he shouted. 

Mannion called, “Captain, my 
receivers blew. I think every 
tube in the shack exploded!” 

I jumped to the direct viewer. 
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The alien hung there, turning 
away from us in a leisurely 
curve. There was no sign of 
whatever had blown us off the 
air. I held my key, but- didn’t 
press it. I told Clay to take 
Miller down to Medic. He was 
moaning and in .severe pain. 

Kramer reported in from the 
cargo deck. The cannister was 
inside now, coating up with 
frost. I told him to wait, then 
sent Chilcote, my demolition 
man, in to open it. Maybe it was 
booby-trapped. I stood by at the 
DVP and waited for other signs 
of Manejo power to hit us. The 
general feeling svas tense. 

Apparently they were satisfied 
with one blast of whatever it 
was; they were dwindling away 
with no further signs of life. 

After half an hour of tense 
alertness, I ordered the missiles 
disarmed. 

I keyed for General. “Men, 
this is the Captain,” I said. "It 
looks as though our first contact 
with an alien race has been suc- 
cessfully completed. He is now 
at a "distance of three hundred 
and moving off fast. Our screens 
are blown, but there’s no real 
damage. And we have a supply of 
fresh food aboard; now let’s get 
back to business. That colony 
can’t be far off.” 

That may have been rushing 
it some, but if the food supply 
we’d gotten was a dud, we were 
fini.shed anyway. 

We watched the direct-view 
screen till the ship was lost ; then 
followed on radar. 

“It’s moving right along, Cap- 
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tain,” Joyce said, “accelerating 
at about two gee’s.” 

"Good riddance,” Clay said. “I 
don’.t like dealing with armed 
maniacs.” 

"They were screwballs all, 
right,” I said, “but they couldn’t 
have happened along at a better 
time. I only wish we had been 
in a position to squeeze a few 
answers out of them.” 

“Yes, sir,” Clay said. “Now 
that the whole thing’s over, I’m 
beginning to think of a lot of 
questions myself.” 

The annunciator hummed. I 
heard what sounded like hoarse 
breathing. I glanced at the indi- 
cator light. It was the cargo 
deck mike that was open. 

I keyed. “If you have a report, 
Chilcote, go ahead,” I said. 

Suddenly someone was sliout- 
ing into the mike, incoherently. 
I caught words, cursing. Then 
Chilcote’s voice, “Captain.” he 
said. “Captain, please come 
quick.” There was a loud clatter, 
noise, then only the hum of the 
mike. 

“Take over. Clay,” I said, and 
started back to the cargo deck at 
a dead run. 

/ 

Men crowded the corridor, 
asking questions, milling. I 
forced my way through, found 
Kramer surrounded by men, 
shouting. 

“Break this up, ”I .shouted. 
"Kramer, what’s your report?” 

Chilcote walked past me, pale 
as chalk. I pushed through to 
Kramer. 

“Get hold of yourself, and 
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make your report, Kramer,” I 
said. “What started this riot?” 

Kramer stopped shouting, and 
stood looking at me, panting. 
The crowded men fell silent. 

“I gave you a job to do. Ma- 
jor,” I said ; “opening a cargo 
can. Now you take it from 
there.” 

“Yeah, Captain,” he said. “We 
got it open. No wires, no traps. 
We hauled the load out of the 
can on to the floor. It was one 
big frozen mass, wrapped up in 
some kind of netting. Then we 
pulled the covering off.” 

“All right, go ahead,” I said. 

“That load of fresh meat your 
star-born pals gave us consists 
of about six families of human 
beings; men, women, and chil- 
dren.” Kramer was talking for 
the crowd now, shouting. “Those 
last should be pretty tender 
when you ration out our ounce 
a week, Captain.” 

The men milled, wide-eyed, 
open-mouthed, as I thrust 
through to the cargo lock. The 
door stood ajar and wisps of 
white vapor curled out into the 
passage. 

I stepped through the door. It 
was bitter cold in the lock. Near 
the outer hatch the bulky can- 
nister, rimed with white frost, 
lay in a pool of melting ice. Be- 
fore it lay the half shrouded 
bulk that it had contained. I 
walked closer.’ 

They were frozen together in- 
to one solid mass. Kramer was 
right. They were as human as I. 
Human corpses, stripped, packed 
together, frozen. I pulled back 


the lightly frosted covering, and 
studied the glazed white bodies. 

Kramer called suddenly from 
the door. “You found your colo- 
nists, Captain. Now that your 
curiosity is satisfied, we can go 
back where we belong. Out here 
man is a tame variety of cattle. 
We’re lucky they didn’t know we 
were the same variety, or we’d 
be in their food lockers now our- 
selves. Now let’s get started 
back. The men won’t take ‘no’ 
for an answer.” 

I leaned closer, studying the 
corpses. “Come here, Kramer,” I 
called. “I want to show you 
something.” 

“I’ve seen all there is to see in 
there,” Kramer said. “We don’t 
want to waste time ; we want to 
change course now, right away.” 

I walked' back to the door, and 
’as Kramer stepped back to let 
me precede him out the door, I 
hit him in the mouth with all my 
strength. His head snapped back 
against the frosted wall. Then 
he fell out into the passage. 

I stepped over him. “Pick this 
up and put it in the brig,” I said. 
The men in the corridor fell 
back, muttering. As they hauled 
Kramer upright I stepped 
through them and kept goin^, 
not running but wasting no-- 
time, toward the bridge. One 
wrong move on my part now and 
all their misery and fear would 
break loose in a riot the first act 
of which would be to tear me 
limb from limb. 

I travelled ahead of the shock. 
Kramer had provided the diver- 
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sion I had needed. Now I heard 
the sound of gathering violence 
growing behind me. 

I was none too quick. A need- 
ier flashed at the end of the cor- 
ridor just as the lift door closed. 
I heard the tiny projectile richo- 
chet off the lift shaft. 

I rode up, stepped onto the 
bridge and locked the lift. I 
keyed for Bourdon, and to my 
relief got a quick response. The 
panic hadn’t penetrated to Mis- 
sile Section yet. 

“Bourdon, arm all batteries 
and lock onto that Mancji ship,” 
I ordered. “On the triple.” 

I turned to Clay. “I’ll take 
over, Clay,” I said. “Alter course 
to intercept our late companion 
at two and one-half gee’s.” 

Clay looked startled, but said 
only, “Aye, sir.” 

I keyed for a general an- 
nouncement. “This is the Cap- 
tain,” I said. “Action station, all 
hands in loose acceleration har- 
ness. V/e’re going after Big 
Brother. You’re in action against 
the enemy now, and from this 
point on I’m remembering. You 
men have been having a big 
time letting off steam ; that’s 
over now. All sections report.” 

One by one the sections re- 
ported in, all but Med. and Ad- 
min. Well, I could spare them 
for the present. The pressure 
was building now, as we blasted 
around in a hairpin curve, pur 
acceleration picking up fast. 

I ordered Joyce to lock his 
radar on taget. and switch over 
to autopilot control. Then I call- 
ed Pov/er Section. 


“I’m taking over all power 
control from the bridge," I said. 
"All personnel out of the power 
chamber and control chamber.” 

The men were still under con- 
trol, but that might not last long. 
I had to have the entire di.spo.si- 
tion of the ship’s power, control, 
and armament under my person- 
al direction for a few hours at 
least. 

Missile Section reported all 
missiles armed and locked on 
target. I acknowledged and or- 
dered the section evacuated. 
Then I turned to Clay and 
Joyce. Both were plenty nervous 
now; they didn’t know what was 
brewing. 

“IJeutenant Clay,” I said. “Re- 
port to your quarters ; Joyce, you 
too. I want to congratulate both 
of you on a soldierly perfor- 
mance these last few hours.” 

They left without protest. I 
was aware that they didn’t want 
to, be too closely identified with 
the Captain when things broke 
loose. 

I keyed for a video check of 
the interior of the lift as it start- 
ed back up. It w'as empty. I 
locked it up. 

Now we were steady on course, 
and had reached our full two and 
a half gees. I could hardly stand 
under that acceleration, but I 
had one more job to do before I 
could take a break. 

Feet dragging, I unlocked the 
lift and rode it down. I was 
braced for violence as I opened 
the lift door, but I was lucky. 
There was no one in the corri- 
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dor. I could hear shouts in the 
distance. I dragged myself along 
to Power Section and pushed in- 
side. A quick check of control 
settings showed everything as I 
had ordered it. Back in the 
pas.sage, I slammed the leaded 
vault door to and threw in the 
combination lock. Now only I 
could open it without blasting. 

Control Section was next. It, 
too, was empty, all in order. I 
locked it, and started across to 
Missiles. Two men appeared at 
the end of the passage, having 
as hard a time as I was. I en- 
tered the cross corridor just in 
time to e.scape a volley of need- 
ier shots. The mutiny was in the 
open now, for sure. 

I kept going, hearing more 
shouting. I was sure the men I 
had seen were heading for Pow- 
er and Control. They’d get a 
surprise. I hoped I could beat 
them to the draw at Missiles, 
too. 

As I came out in B corridor, 
twenty feet from Missiles, I saw 
that I had cut it a bit fine. Three 
men, crawling, were frantically 
striving against the multi-gee 
field to reach the door before me. 
Their faces were running with 
sweat, purple with exertion. 

I had a slight lead; it was too 
late to make a check inside be- 
fore locking up. The best I could 
hope for was to lock the door be- 
fore they reached it. 

I drew my Browning and 
started for the door. They saw 
me and one reached for his need- 
ier. 


“Don’t try it,’’ I called. I con- 
centrated on the door, reached 
it, swung it closed, and as 1 
threw in the lock a needier 
cracked. I whirled and fired. The 
man in the rear had stopped and 
aimed as the other two came on. 
He folded. The other two kept 
coming. 

I was tired. I wanted a rest. 
“You’re too late,” I said. “No 
one but the Captain goes in there 
now.” I stopped talking, pant- 
ing. I had to rest. The two came 
on. I wondered why they strug- 
gled so desperately after they 
were beaten. My thinking was 
slowing down. 

I suddenly realized they might 
be holding me for the crowd to 
arrive. I shuffled backwards to- 
wards the cross corridor. I bare- 
ly made it. Two men on a shuttle 
cart whirled around the corner 
a hundred feet aft. I lurched into 
my shelter in a hail of needier 
fire. One of the tiny slugs stung 
through my calf and ricocheted 
down the passage. 

I called to the two I had raced ; 
“Tell your boys if they ever 
want to open that door, just see 
the Captain.” 

I hesitated, considering wheth- 
er or not to make a general state- 
ment. 

“What the hell,” I decided. 
“They all know there’s a mutiny 
now. It won’t hurt to get in a 
little life-insurance.” 

I keyed my mike. “This is the 
Captain,” I said. “This ship is 
now in a state of mutiny. I call 
on all loyal members of the 
Armed Forces to resist the mu- 
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tineers actively, and to support 
their Commander. Your ship is 
in action against an armed ene- 
my. I a.ssure you this mutiny will 
fail, and those who took part in 
it wii! be treated as traitors to 
their Service, their homes, and 
their own families who now re- 
ly on them. 

“We are accelerating at two 
and one-half gravities, locked on 
a colli.sion course with the 
Mancji ship. The mutineers can- 
not enter the Bridge, Power, 
Control, or Missiles Sections 
since only I have the combina- 
tion. Thus they’re doomed to 
failure. 

“I am now returning to the 
Bridge to direct the attack and 
destruction of the enemy. If I 
fail to reach the Bridge, we will 
collide with the enemy in less 
than three hours, and our bat- 
teries will blow.” 

Nov’ my problem was to make 
good ri'y remark about returning 
to the Bridge. The shuttle had 
not followed me, presumably 
fearing ambush. I took advan- 
tage of their hesitation to cross 
back to corridor A at my best 
speed. I paused once to send a 
hail of needles ricocheted down 
the corridor behind me, and I 
heard a yelp from around the 
comer. Those needles had a fan- 
tastic velocity, and bounced 
around a long time before stop- 
ping. 

At the corridor, I lay down on 
the floor for a rest and risked a 
quick look. A group of three men 
were bunched around the Con- 
trol Section door, packing smash- 


ite in the hairline crack around 
it. That wouldn’t do them any 
good, but it did occupy their at- 
tention. 

I faded back into the cross 
passage, and keyed the mike. I 
had to give them a chance. 

“This is the Captain,” I said, 
“All personnel not at their ac- 
tion stations are warned for the 
last time to report there imme- 
diately. Any man found away 
from his post from this point on 
is in open mutiny and can expect 
the death penalty. This is the 
last warning.” 

The men in the corridor had 
heard, but a glance showed they 
paid no attention to what they 
considered an idle threat. They 
didn’t know how near I was. 

I drew my needier, set it for 
continuous fire, pushed into the 
corridor, aimed, and fired. I shot 
to kill. All three sprawled away 
from the door, riddled, as the 
metal avails rang with the cloud 
of needles. 

I looked both ways, then rose, 
with eliort, and went to the 
bodies. I recognized them as 
members of Kirschenbaum’s 
Power Section crew. I keyed 
again as I moved on toward the 
lift at the end of the corridor, 
glancing back as I went. 

"Corley, Mac Williams, and 
Eeardon have been shot for mu- 
tiny in the face of the enemy,” 
I said. “Let’s hope they’re the 
last to insist on my enforcing 
the death penalty.” 

Behind me, at the far end of 
the corridor, men appeared 
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again. I flattened myself in a 
doorway, sprayed needles toward 
them, and hoped for the best. I 
heard the singing of a swarm 
past me, but felt no hits. The 
mutineers otfered a bigger tar- 
get, and I thought I saw some- 
one fall. As they all moved back 
out of sight, I made another 
break for the lift. 

I was grateful they hadn’t had 
time to organize. I kept an eye 
to the rear, and sent a hail of 
needles back every time a man 
showed himself. They ducked 
out to fire every few seconds, but 
not very effectively. I had an ad- 
vantage over them; I was fight- 
ing for the success of the 
mission and for my life, with no 
one to look to for help; they 
were each one of a mob, none 
eager to be a target, each willing 
to let the other man take the 
risk. 

I was getting pretty tired. I 
was grateful for the extra 
stamina and wind that daily 
calisthenics in a high-gee field 
had given me; without that I 
would have collapsed before now ; 
but I was almost ready to drop. 
I had my eyes fixed on the lift 
door; each step, inch by inch, 
was an almost unbearable effort. 
With only a few feet to go, my 
knees gave; I went down on all 
fours. Another batch of needles 
sang around me, and vivid pain 
seared my left arm. It helped. 
The pain cleared my head, 
spurred me. I rose and stumbled 
against the door. 

Now the combination. I fought 
a numbing desire to faint as I 


pressed the lock control ; three, 
five, two, five 

I twisted around as I heard a 
sound. The shuttle was coming 
toward me, men lying flat on it, 
protected by the bumper plate. I 
leaned against the lift door, and 
loosed a stream of needles 
against the side of the corridor, 
banking them toward the 
shuttle. Two men rolled off the 
shuttle in a spatter of blood. An- 
other screamed, and a hand 
waved above the bumper. I 
needled it. 

I wondered how many were on 
the shuttle. It kept coming. The 
closer it came, the more effec- 
tive my bank shots were. I won- 
dered why it failed to return my 
fire. Then a hand rose in an arc 
and a choke bomb dropped in a 
short curve to the floor. It rolled 
to my feet, just starting to 
spew. I kicked it back. The 
shuttle stopped, backed away 
from the bomb. A jet of brown 
gas was playing from it now. I 
aimed my needier, and sent it 
spinning back farther. Then I 
turned to my lock. 

Now a clank of metal against 
metal sounded behind me; from 
the side passage a figure in 
radiation armor moved out. The 
suit was self-powered and needle 
proof. I sent a concentrated 
blast at the head, as the figure 
awkwardly tottered toward me, 
ungainly in the multi-gee field. 
The needles hit, snapped the 
head back. The suited figure 
hesitated, arms spread, stepped 
back and fell with a thunderous 
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crash. I had managed to knock 
him off balance, maybe stun him. 

I struggled to remember 
where I was in the code se- 
quence; I went on, keyed the 
rest. I pushed; nothing. I must 
have lost count. I started again. 

I heard the armored man 
coming on again. The needier 
trick wouldn’t work twice. I kept 
working. I had almost completed 
the sequence when I felt the 
powered grip of the suited man 
on my arm. I twisted, jammed 
the needier against his hand, 
and fired. The arm flew back, and 
even through the suit I heard 
his wrist snap. My own hand 
was numb from the recoil. The 
other arm of the suit swept 
down and struck my wounded 
arm. I staggered away from the 
door, dazed with the pain. 

I side-stepped in time to miss 
another ponderous blow. Under 
two and a half gees*, the man in 
the suit was having a hard time, 
even with power assisted con- 
trols. I felt that I was fighting 
a machine instead of a man. 

As he stepped toward me 
again, I aimed at his foot. A con- 
centrated stream of needles hit, 
like a metallic fire hose, knocked 
the foot aside, toppled the man 
again. I staggered back to my 
door. 

But now I realized I couldn’t 
risk opening it ; even if I got in, 
I couldn’t keep my suited assail- 
ant from crowding in with me. 
Already he was up, lurching to- 
ward me. I had to draw him 
away from the door. 

The shuttle sat unmoving. The 


mob kept its distance. I won- 
dered why no one was shooting ; 
I guessed they had realized that 
if I were killed there would be 
no way to enter the vital control 
areas of the ship; they had to 
take me alive. 

I made it past the clumsy 
armored man and started down 
the corridor toward the shuttle. 
I moved as slowly as I could 
while still eluding him. He lum- 
bered after me. I reached the 
shuttle; a glance showed no one 
alive there. Two men lay across 
it. I pulled myself onto it and 
threw in the forward lever. The 
shuttle rolled smoothly past the 
armored man, striking him a 
glancing blow that sent him 
down again. Those falls, in the 
multi-gee field, were bone crush- 
ing. He didn’t get up. 

I reached the door again, roll- 
ed off the shuttle, and reached 
for the combination. I wished 
now I’d used a shorter one. I 
started again ; heard a noise be- 
hind me. As I turned, a heavy 
weight crushed me against the 
door. 

I was held rigid, my chest 
against the combination key. 
The pressure was cracking my 
ribs and still it increased. I 
twisted my head, gasping. The 
shuttle held rhe pinned to the 
door. The man I had assumed out 
of action was alive enough to 
hold the lever down with savage 
strength. I tried to shout, to re- 
mind him that without me to 
open the doors, they were power- 
less to save the ship. I couldn't 
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speak. I ta.sted blood in my 
mouth, and tried to breathe. I 
couldn’t. I passed out. 

CHAPTER 2 

I EMERGED into conscious- 
ness to find the pressure gone, 
but a red haze of pain remained. 
I lay on my back and saw men 
sitting on the floor around me. 

A blow from somewhere made 
my head ring. I tried to sit up. 
I couldn’t make it. Then Kramer 
was beside me, slipping a needle 
into my arm. He looked pretty 
bad himself. His face was ban- 
daged heavily, and one eye was 
purple. He spoke in a muffled 
voice through stiff jaws. His tone 
v/as deliberate. 

“This will keep you conscious 
enough to answer a few ques- 
tions,’’ he said. “Now you’re go- 
ing to give me the combinations 
to the locks so v/e can call off 
this suicide run; then maybe I’ll 
doctor you up.” 

I didn’t answer. 

“The time for clamming up is 
over, .you stupid braggard,” Kra- 
mer said. He raised his fist and 
drove a hard punch into my 
chest. I guess it was his shot that 
kept me conscious. I couldn’t 
breathe for a while, until Kra- 
mer gave me a few whiffs of oxy- 
gen. I wondered if he was fool 
enough to think I might give up 
my ship. 

After a while my head cleared 
a little. I tried to say something. 
I got out a couple of croaks, and 
then found my voice. 

“Kramer,” I said. 


He leaned over me. “I’m listen- 
ing,” he said. 

“Take me to the lift. Leave me 
there alone. That’s your only 
chance.” It seemed to me like a 
long speech, but nothing hap- 
pened. Kramer went away, came 
back. He showed me a large 
scalpel from his medical kit. 
“I’m going to start operating on 
your face. I’ll make you into a 
museum freak. Maybe if you 
start talking soon enough I’ll 
change my mind.” 

I could see the watch on his 
wrist. My mind worked very 
slowly. I had trouble getting any 
air into my lungs. We would in- 
tercept in one hour and ten min- 
utes. 

It seemed simple to me. I had 
to get back to the Bridge before 
we hit. I tried again. “We only 
have an hour,” I said. 

Kramer lost control. He jab- 
bed the knife at my face, 
screeching through gritted teeth. 
I jerked my head aside far 
enough that the scalpel grated 
along my cheekbone instead of 
slashing my mouth. I hardly felt 
it. 

“We’re not dying because you 
were a fool,” Kramer yelled. 
“I’ve taken over; I’ve relieved 
you as unfit for command. Now 
open up this ship or I’ll slice you 
to ribbons.” He held the scalpel 
under my nose in a fist trem- 
bling with fury. The chrome 
plated blade had a thin film of 
pink on it. 

I got my voice going again. 
“I’m going to destroy the Man- 
eji ship,” I said. “Take me to the 
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lift and leave me there.” I tried 
to add a few words, but had to 
stop and worlc on breathing 
again for a while. Kramer dis- 
appeared. 

I realized I was not fully in 
command of my senses. I was 
clamped in a padded claw. I 
wanted to roll over. I tried hard, 
and made it. I could hear Kra- 
mer talking, others answering, 
but it seemed too great an effort 
to listen to the words. 

I was lying on my face now, 
head almost against the w'all. 
There was a black line in front 
of me, a door. My head cleared a 
bit. It must have been Kramer’s 
shot working on me. I turned my 
head and saw Kramer standing 
now with half a dozen others, all 
talking at once. Apparently Kra- 
mer’s display of uncontrolled 
temper had the others worried. 
They wanted me alive. Kramer 
didn’t like anyone criticizing 
him. The argument was pretty 
violent. There was scuffling — and 
shouts. 

I saw that I lay about twenty 
feet from the lift; too far. The 
door before me, if I remembered 
the ship’s layout, was a utility 
room, small and containing noth- 
ing but a waste disposal hopper. 
But it did have a bolt on the in- 
side, like every other room on 
the ship. 

I didn’t stop to think about it; 
I started trying to get up. If I’d 
thought I would have known that 
at the first move from me all 
seven of them would land on me 
at once. I concentrated on getting 
my hands under me, to push up. 
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I heard a shout, and turning my 
head, saw Kramer swdngij’.g at 
someone. I went on with my 
project. 

Hands under my chest, I rai.s- 
ed myself a little, and got a knee 
up. I felt broken rib ends grat- 
in.g, but felt no pain, just the 
padded claw. Then I was weaving 
on all fours. I looked up, spotted 
the latch on the door, and put 
everything I had into lunging at 
it. My finger hit it, the door 
swung in, and I fell on my face ; 
but I was half in. Another lunge 
and I wa.s past the door, kicking 
it shut as I lay on the floor, 
reaching for the lock control. 
Just as I flipped it with an ex- 
tended finger, someone hit the 
door from outside, a second too 
late. 

It was dark, and I lay on my 
back on the floor, and felt 
strange short-circuited stabs of 
what would have been agonizing 
pain running through my chest 
and arm. I had a few minutes to 
rest now, before they blasted the 
door open. 

I hated to lose like this, not 
because we were beaten, but be- 
cause we were giving up. My 
poor world, no longer fair and 
green, had found the strength to 
send us out as her last hope. But 
somewhere out here in the lone- 
liness and distance we had lost 
our courage. Success was at our 
fingertips, if we could have found 
it; instead, in panic and mad- 
ness, we were destroying our- 
selves. 

My mind wandered; I imag- 
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ined myself on the Bridge, half- 
believed I was there. I was 
resting on the OD bunk, and Clay 
was standing beside me. A long 
time seemed to pass . Then I 
remembered I was on the floor, 
bleeding internally, in a tiny 
room that would soon lose its 
door. But there was someone 
standing beside me. 

I didn’t feel too disappointed 
at being beaten; I hadn’t hoped 
for much more than a breather, 
anj’way. I wondered why this 
fellow had abandoned his action 
station to hide there. The door 
was still shut. He must have been 
there all along, but I hadn’t seen 
him when I came in. He stood 
over me, wearing greasy overalls, 
and grinned down at me. He 
raised his hand. I was getting 
pretty indifferent to blows; I 
couldn’t feel them. 

The hand went up, the man 
straightened and held a fairly 
snappy salute. “Sir,” he said. 
“Space’n first class Thomas.” 

I didn’t feel like laughing or 
cheering or anything else; I just 
took it as it came. 

“At ease, Thomas,” I managed 
to say. “Why aren’t you at your 
duty station?” I went spinning 
off somewhere after that oration. 

Thomas was squatting beside 
me now. “Cap’n, you’re hurt, 
ain’t you? I was wonderin’ why 
you was down here layin down 
in my ’Sposal station.” 

“A scratch,” I said. I thought 
about it for a while. Thomas was 
doing something about my chest. 
This was Thomas’ disposal sta- 
tion. Thomas owned it. I won- 


dered if a fellow could make a 
living with such a small place 
way out here, with just an occa- 
sional tourist coming by. I won- 
dered why I didn’t send one of 
them for help; I needed help for 
some reason 

“Cap’n, I been overhaulin’ my 
converter units, f jist come in. 
How long you been in here, 
Cap’n?” Thomas was worried 
about something. 

I tried hard to think. I hadn’t 
been here very long; just a few 
minutes. I had come here to 
rest . Then suddenly I was 
thinking clearly again. 

Whatever Thomas was, he was 
apparently on my side, or at 
least neutral. He didn’t seem to 
be aware of the mutiny. I real- 
ized that he had ))ound my chest 
tightly with strips of shirt; it 
felt better. 

“What are you doing in here, 
Thomas?” I asked. “Don’t you 
know we’re in action against a 
hostile ship?” 

Thomas looked surprised. 
“This here’s my action station, 
Cap’n,” he said. “I’m a Waste 
Recovery Technician, First 
Class, I keep the recovery sys- 
tem operatin’.” 

“You just stay in here?” I 
asked. 

“No, sir,” Thomas said. “I 
check through the whole system. 
We got three main disposal 
points and lots a little ones, an’ 
I have to keep everything oper- 
atin’. Otherwise this ship would 
be in a bad way, Cap’n.” 

“How did you get in here?" I 
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asked. I looked around the small 
room. There was only one door, 
and the gray bulk of the con- 
verter unit which broke down 
wastes into their component ele- 
ments for re-use nearly filled the 
tiny space. 

“I come in through the duct, 
Cap’n,” Thomas said. “I check 
the ducts every day. You know, 
Cap’n,” he said shaking his 
head, “they’s some bad laid-out 
ductin’ in this here system. If I 
didn’t keep after it, you’d be get- 
tin’ clogged ducts all the time. 
So I jist go through the system 
and keep her clear.” 

From somewhere, hope began 
again. “Where do these ducts 
lead?” I asked. I wondered how 
the man could ignore the mutiny 
going on around him. 

“Well, sii', one leads to the 
mess; that’s the big one. One 
leads to the wardroom, and the 
other one leads up to the 
Bridge.” 

My God, I thought, the 
Bridge. 

“How big are they?” I asked. 
“Could I get through them?” 

“Oh, sure, Cap’n,” Thomas 
said. “You can get through ’em 
easy. But are you sure you feel 
like inspectin’ with them busted 
ribs?” 

I was beginning to realize that 
Thomas was not precisely a 
genius. "I can make it,” I said. 

“Cap’n,” Thomas said diffi- 
dently, “it ain’t none a my busi- 
ness, but don’t you think maybe- 
I better get the doctor for ya?” 

“Thomas,” I said, “maybe you 
don't know ; there’s a mutiny un- 
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der way aboard this ship. The 
doctor is leading it. I want to 
get to the Bridge in the worst 
way. Let’s get started.” 

Thomas looked very shocked. 
“Cap’n, you mean you was hurt 
by somebody? I mean you didn’t 
have a fall or nothin’, you was 
beat up?” He stared at me with 
an expression of incredulous 
horror. 

“That’s about the size of it,” 
I said. I managed to sit up. 
Thomas jumped forward and 
helped me to my feet. Then I 
saw that he was crying. 

“You can count on me, Cap’n,” 
he said. “Jist lemme know who 
done it, an’ I’ll feed ’em into my 
converter.” 

I stood leaning against the 
wall, waiting for my head to 
stop spinning. Breathing was 
difficult, but if I kept it shallow, 
I could manage. Thomas was 
opening a panel on the side of 
the converter unit. 

“It’s O.K. to go in Cap’n,” he 
said. “She ain’t operatin’.” 

The pull of the two and a half 
gees seemed to bother him very 
little. I could barely stand under 
it, holding on. Thomas saw my 
wavering step and jumped to 
help me. He boosted me into the 
chamber of the converter and 
pointed cut an opening near the 
top, about twelve by twenty-four 
inches. 

“That there one is to the 
Bridge, Cap’n,” he said. “If 
you’ll start in there, sir, I’ll fol- 
low up.” 

1 thrust head and shoulders 
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into the opening. Inside it was 
smooth metal, with no handholds. 
I clawed at it trying to get far- 
ther in. The pain stabbed at my 
chest. 

"Cap’n, they’re workin’ on the 
door,” Thomas said. “They al- 
ready been at it for a little 
while. We better get goin’.” 

“You’d better give me a push, 
Thomas,” I said. My voice 
echoed hollowly down the duct. 

Thomas crowded into the 
chamber behind me then, lifting 
my legs and pushing. I eased in- 
to the duct. The pain was not so 
bad now. 

“Cap’n, you gotta use a special 
kinda crawl to get through 
these here ducts,” Thomas said. 
“You grip your hands together 
out in front of ya, and then bend 
your elbows. When your elbows 
jam against the side of the duct, 
you pull forward.” 

I tried it; it was slow, but it 
worked. 

“Cap’n,” Thomas said behind 
me. “We got about seven min- 
utes now to get up there. I set 
the control on the converter to 
start up in ten minutes. I think 
we can make it O.K., and ain’t 
nobody else cornin’ this way with 
the converter goin’. I locked the 
control panel so they can’t shut 
her down.” 

That news spurred me on. 
With the converter in operation, 
the first step in the cycle was the 
evacuation of the ducts to a near- 
perfect vacuum. When that hap- 
pened, we would die instantly 
with ruptured lungs; then our 
dead bodies would be sucked into 


the chamber and broken down 
into useful raw materials. I hur- 
ried. 

I tried to orient myself. The 
duct paralleled the corridor. It 
would continue in that direction 
for about fifteen feet, and would 
then turn upward, since the 
Bridge was some fifteen feet 
above this level. I hitched along, 
and felt the duct begin to trend 
upward. 

“You’ll have to get on your 
back here, Cap’n,” Thomas said. 
“She widens out on the turn.” 

I managed to twist over. 
Thomas was helping me by push- 
ing at my feet. As I reached a 
near-vertical position, I felt a 
metal rod under my hand. That 
was a relief; I had been expect- 
ing to have to go up the last 
stretch the way a mountain 
climber does a rock chimney, 
back against one wall and feet 
against the other. 

I hauled at the rod, and found 
another with my other hand. Be- 
low, Thomas boosted me. I grop- 
ed up and got another, then 
another. The remaining slight 
slant of the duct helped. Finally 
my feet were on the rods. I clung, 
panting. The heat in the duct 
was terrific. Then I went on up. 
That was some shot Kramer had 
given me. 

Above I could see the end of 
the duct faintly in the light com- 
ing up through the open cham- 
ber door from the utility room. 

I remembered the location of the 
disposal slot on the Bridge now; 
it had been installed in the small 
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apartment containing a bunk 
and a tiny galley for the use of 
the Duty Officer during long 
watches on the Bridge. 

I reached the top of the duct 
and pushed against the slot cov- 
er. It swung out easily. I could 
see the end of the chart table, 
and beyond, the dead radar 
screen. I reached through and 
heaved myself partly out. I near- 
ly fainted at the stab from my 
ribs as my weight went on my 
chest. My head sang. The light 
from below suddenly went out. 
I heard a muffled clank ; then a 
hum began, echoing up the duct. 

“She’s closed and started 
cyclin’ the air out, Cap’n,” Thom- 
as said calmly. “We got about 
half a minute.” 

I clamped my teeth together 
and heaved again. Below me 
Thomas waited quietly. He 
couldn’t help me now. I got my 
hands flat against the bulkhead 
and thrust. The air was whis- 
tling around my face. Papers 
began to swirl off the chart 
table. I twisted my body fran- 
tically, kicking loose from the 
grip of the slot, fighting the 
sucking pull of air. I fell to the 
floor inside the room, the slot 
cover slamming behind me. I 
staggered to my feet. I pried at 
the cover, but I couldn’t open it 
against the vacuum. Then it 
budged, and Thomas’ hand came 
through. The metal edge cut into 
it, blood started, but the cover 
was held open half an inch. I 
reached the chart table, almost 
falling over my leaden feet, seiz- 
ed a short permal T-square, and 
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levered the cover up. Once start- 
ed, it went up easily. Thomas' 
face appeared, drawn and pale, 
eyes closed against the dust be- 
ing whirled into his face. He got 
his arms through, heaved him- 
self a little higher. I seized his 
arm and pulled. He scrambled 
through. 

I knocked the T-square out of 
the way and the cover snapped 
down. Then I slid to the floor, 
not exactly out, but needing a 
break pretty bad. Thomas 
brought bedding from the OD 
bunk and made me comfortable 
on the floor. 

“Thomas,” I said, “when I 
think of what the security in- 
spectors who approved the plans 
for this arrangement are going 
to say when I call this little back 
door to their attention, it almost 
makes it worth the trouble.” 

"Yes, sir,” Thomas said. He 
sprawled on the deck and looked 
around the Bridge, staring at the 
unfamiliar screens, indicator 
dials, controls. 

From where I lay, I could see 
the direct vision screen. I wasn’t 
sure, but I thought the small 
bright object in the center of it 
might be our target. Thomas 
looked at the dead radar screen, 
then said, “Cap’n, that there 
radarscope out of action?” 

“It sure is, Thomas,” I said. 
“Our unknown friends blew the 
works before they left us.” I was 
surprised that he recognized a 
radarscope. 

“Mind if I take a look at it, 
Cap’n?” he said. 
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“Go ahead,” I replied. I tried 
to explain the situation to 
Thomas. The elapsed time since 
vve had started our pursuit was 
two hours and ten minutes; I 
wanted to close to no more than 
a twenty mile gap before launch- 
ing my mi.ssiles ; and I had better 
alert my interceptor missiles in 
case the Mancji hit first. 

Thomas had the cover off the 
radar panel and was probing 
around. He pulled a blackened 
card out of the interior of the 
panel. 

“Looks like they overloaded 
the fuse,” Thomas said. “Got any 
spare.?, Cap’n?” 

“Right beside you in the cab- 
inet,” 1 said. “How do you know 
your way around a radar set, 
Thoraa.s ?” 

Thcrnas grinned. “I useta be a 
radar technician third before I 
got inta waste disposal,” he said. 
“I had to change specialities to 
sign on for this cruise.” 

I had an idea there’d be an 
opening for Thomas a little high- 
er up when this was over. 

I asked him to take a look at 
the t( levideo, too. I was begin- 
ning to realize that Thomas was 
not rc aily simple ; he was merely 
uncomplicated. 

“Tales blowed here, Cap’n,” 
he reported. “Like as if you was 
to set her up to high mag right 
near a sun ; she was overloaded. 
I can fix her easy if we got the 
spares.” 

I didn’t take time to try to fig- 
ure that one out. I could feel the 
dizziness coming on again. 

“Thomas,” I called, “let me 


know when we’re at tw’enty miles 
from target.” I wanted to tell 
him more, but I could feel 
consciousness draining away. 
“Then .” I managed, “first 
aid kit shot .” 

I could still hear Thomas. I 
was flying away, whirling, but I 
could hear his voice. “Cap’n, 
I could fire your missiles now, if 
you was to want me to,” he was 
saying. I struggled to speak. 
“No. Wait.” I hoped he heard 
me. 

I floated a long time in a 
strange state betw^een coma and 
consciousness. The stuff Kramer 
had given me was potent. It kept 
my mind fairly clear even w'hen 
my senses were out of action. I 
thought about the situation 
aboard my ship. 

I wondered what Kramer and 
his men were planning now, how 
they felt about having let me 
slip through their fingers. The 
only thing they could try now 
was blasting their way into the 
Bridge. They’d never make it. 
The designers of these ships 
were not unaware of the hazards 
of space life; the Bridge was 
an unassailable fortress. They 
couldn’t possibly get to it. 

I guessed that Kramer was 
having a pretty rough time of 
it now. He had convinced the 
men that we were rushing head- 
long to sure destruction at the 
hands of the all-powerful Man- 
cji, and that their Captain was 
a fool. Now he was trapped with 
them in the panic he had helped 
to create. I thought that in all 
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probability they had torn him 
apart. 

I wavered in and out of con- 
sciousne.ss. It was just as well; 
I needed the rest. Then I heard 
Thomas calling me. “We’re clos- 
in' now, Cap’n,” he said. "Wake 
up, Cap’n, only twenty-three 
miles now.” 

“Okay,” I said. My body had 
been preparing itself for this, 
now it was ready again. I felt 
the needle in my arm. That help- 
ed, too. 

“Hand me the intercom, Thom- 
as,” I said. He placed the mike 
in my hand. I keyed for a gen- 
eral announcement. 

“This is the Captain,” I said. 
I tried to keep my voice as 
steady as possible. “We are now 
at a distance of twenty-one miles 
from the enemy. Stand by for 
missile launching and possible 
evasive action. Damage control 
crews on the alert.” I paused for 
breath. 

“Now we’re going to take out 
the Mancji ship, men,” I said. 
“All two miles of it.” 

I dropped the mike and grop- 
ed for the firing key. Thomas 
handed it to me. 

“Cap’n,” he said, bending over 
me. “I notice you got the selec- 
tor set for your chemical war- 
heads. You wouldn’t want me to 
set up pluto heads for ya, would 
ya, Cap’n?” 

“No, thanks, Thomas,” I said. 
“Chemical is what I want. Stand 
by to observe.” I pressed the fir- 
ing key. 

Thomas was at the radarscope. 
“Missiles away, Cap’n. Trackin’ 


O.K. Looks like they’ll take out 
the left half a that dumbbell.” 

I found the mike again. “Mis- 
siles homing on target,” I said. 
“Strike in thirty-five seconds. 
You’ll be interested to know 
we’re employing chemical war- 
heads. So far there is no sign of 
offense or defense from the ene- 
my.” I figured the news would 
shock a few mutineer.s. David 
wasn’t even using his slingshot 
on Goliath. He was going after 
him bare-handed. I wanted to 
scare some kind of response out 
of them. I needed a few clues as 
to what was going on below. 

I got it. Joyce’s voice came 
from the wall annunciator. "Cap- 
tain, this is Lt. Joyce reporting.” 
He sounded scal ed all the way 
through, and desperate. “Sir, the 
mutiny has been successfully 
suppressed by the loyal members 
of the crew. Major Kramer is 
under arrest. We’re prepared to 
go on with the search for the 
Omega Colony. But Sir . .” he 
paused, gulping. “We ask you 
to change course now before 
launching any effective attack. 
We still have a chance. Maybe 
they won’t bother with us when 
those firecrackers go off .” 

I watched the direct vision 
screen. Zero second closed in. 
And on the .screen the face of 
the left hand disk of the Mancji 
ship was lit momentarily by a 
brilliant spark of yellow, then 
another. A discoloration showed 
dimly against the dark metallic 
surface. It spread, and a faint 
vapor formed over it. Now tiny 
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specs could be seen moving away 
from the ship. The disk elongat- 
ed, with infinite leisure, widen- 
ing. 

“What’s happenin’? Cap’n?” 
Thomas asked. He was staring 
at the scope in fascination. 
“They launchin’ scouts, or 
what?" 

“Take a look here, Thomas,” 
I said. “The ship is breaking 
up.” 

The disk was an impossibly 
long ellipse now, surrounded by 
a vast array of smaller bodies, 
fragments and contents of the 
ship. Now the stricken globe 
moved completely free of its 
companion. It rotated, present- 
ing a crescent toward us, then 
wheeled farther as it receded 
from its twin, showing its elon- 
gation. The sphere had split 
wide open. Now the shattered 
half itself separated into two 
halves, and these in turn crum- 
bled, strewing debris in a widen- 
ing spiral. 

“My God, Cap’n,” Thomas said 
in awe. “That's the greatest dis- 
play I ever seen. And all it took 
to set her off was 200 kilos a 
PBL. Now that’s somethin’.” 

I keyed the mike again. “This 
is the Captain,” I said. “I want 
ten four-man patrols ready to 
go out in fifteen minutes. The 
enemy ship has been put out of 
action and is now in a derelict 
condition. I want only one thing 
from her; one live prisoner. All 
Section chiefs report to me on 
the Bridge on the triple.” 

“Thomas,” I said, “go down in 
the lift and open up for the 


Chiefs. Here’s the release key 
for the combination ; you know 
how to operate it?” 

“Sure, Cap’n ; but are you sure 
you want to let them boys in 
here after the way they jumped 
you an’ all?” 

I opened my mouth to answer, 
but he beat me to it. “Fergit I 
asked ya that, Cap’n, pleasir. 
You ain’t been wrong yet.” 

“It’s O.K., Thomas,” I said. 
"There won’t be any more trou- 
ble.” 

EPILOGUE 

O N THE eve of the twentieth 
anniverfsay of Reunion Day, 
a throng of well-heeled cele- 
brants filled the dining room and 
overflowed onto the terraces of 
the Star Tower Dining Room, 
from whose 5,700 foot height 
above the beaches, the Florida 
Keys, a hundred miles to the 
south, were visible on clear days. 

The Era reporter stood beside 
the vast glass entry way survey- 
ing the crowd, searching for 
celebrities from whom he might 
elicit bits of color to spice the 
day’s transmission. 

At the far side of the room, 
surrounded by chattering admir- 
ers, stood the Ambassador from 
the New Terran Federation; a 
portly, graying, jolly ex-Naval 
officer. A minor actress passed at 
close range, looking the other 
way. A cabinet member stood at 
the bar talking earnestly to a 
ball player, ignoring a group of 
hopeful reporters and fans. 

The Era stringer, an expe- 
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rienced hand, passed over the 
hard pressed viP’s near the cen- 
ter of the room and started a 
face-by-face check of the less 
gregarious diners seated at ob- 
scure tables along the sides of 
the room. 

He was in luck; the straight- 
backed gray-haired figure in the 
dark civilian suit, sitting alone 
at a tiny table in an alcove, 
caught his eye. He moved cjoser, 
straining for a clear glimpse 
through the crowd. Then he was 
sure. He had the biggest pos- 
sible catch of the day in his 
sights ; Admiral of Fleets Fred- 
erick Greylorn. 

The reporter hesitated ; he was 
well aware of the Admiral’s repu- 
tation for near-absolute silence 
on the subject of his already 
legendary cruise, the fabulous 
voyage of the Galahad. He 
couldn’t just barge in on the Ad- 
miral and demand answers, as 
was usual with publicity-hungry 
politicians and show people. He 
could score the biggest story of 
the century today; but he had 
to hit him right. 

You couldn’t hope to snow a 
man like the Admiral ; he wasn’t 
somebody you could push around. 
You could sense the solid iron of 
him from here. 

Nobody else had noticed the 
solitary diner. The Era man 
drifted closer, moving unhur- 
riedly, tliinking furiously. It was 
no good trying some tricky ap- 
proach ; his best bet was the 
straight-from-the-shoulder bit. 
No point in hesitating. He stop- 
ped beside the table. 
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The Admiral was looking out 
across the Gulf. He turned and 
glanced up at the reporter. 

The news man looked him 
squarely in the eye. I’m a report- 
er, Admiral," he said. “Will you 
talk to me?” 

The Admiral nodded to the 
seat across from him. “Sit 
down,” he said. He glanced 
around the room. 

The reporter caught the look. 
“I’ll keep it light, sir,” he said. 
“I don’t want company either.” 
That was being frank. 

“You want the answers to 
some questions, don’t you?” the 
Admiral said. 

“Why, yes, sir,” the reporter 
said. He started to inconspicu- 
ously key his pocket recorder, 
but caught himself. “May I re- 
cord your remarks. Admiral?” 
he said. Frankness all the way. 

“Go ahead,” said the Admiral. 

“Now, Admiral,” the reporter 
began, “the Terran public has of 
course .” 

“Never mind the patter, son,” 
the Admiral said mildly. “I know 
what the questions are. I’ve read 
all the memoirs of the crew. 
They’ve been coming out at the 
rate of about two a year for 
some time now. I had my own 
reasons for not wanting to add 
anything to my official state- 
ment.” 

The Admiral poured wine into 
his glass. “Excuse me,” he said. 
“Will you join me?” He sig- 
nalled the waiter. 

“Another wine glass, please,” 
he said. He looked at the golden 
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wine in the glass, held it up to 
the light. “You know, the Florida 
wines are as good as any in the 
world,” he said. “That’s not to 
say the California and Ohio 
wines aren’t good. But this 
Flora Pinellas is a genuine orig- 
inal, not an imitation Rhine ; and 
it compares favorably with the 
best of the old vintages, particju- 
larly the ’87.” 

The glass arrived and the 
waiter poured. The reporter had 
the w'it to remain silent. 

"The first question is usually, 
how did I know I could take the 
Mancji ship. After all, it was 
big, vast. It loomed over us like 
a mountain. The Mancji them- 
selves weighed almost two tons 
each ; they liked six gee gravity. 
They blasted our communication 
off the air, just for practice. 
They talked big, too. We were 
invaders in their territory. They 
were amused by us. So where did 
I get the notion that our attack 
would be anything more than a 
joke to them? That’s the big 
question.” The Admiral shook his 
head. 

"The answer is quite simple. 
In the first place, they were pull- 
ing six gees by using a primi- 
tive dumbbell configuration. The 
only reason for that type of lay- 
out, as students of early .‘space 
vessel design can tell you, is to 
simplify setting up a gee field 
effect using centrifugal force. So 
they obviously had no gravity 
field generators. 

“Then their transmission was 
crude. All they had was simple 


old-fashioned short-range radio, 
and even that was noisy and 
erratic. And their reception was 
as bad. We had to use a kilowatt 
before they could pick it up at 
200 miles. We didn’t know then 
it was all organically generated ; 
that they had no equipment.” 

The Admiral sipped his wine,. 
frowning at the recollection. “I 
was pretty sure they were bluf- 
fing when I changed course and 
started after them. I had to hold 
our acceleration down to two 
and a half gees because I had to 
be able to move around the ship. 
And at that acceleration we 
gained on them. They couldn’t 
beat us. And it wasn’t because 
they couldn’t take high gees; 
they liked six for comfort, you 
remember. No, they just didn’t 
have the power.” 

The Admiral looked out the 
window. 

“Add to that the fact that they 
apparently couldn’t generate or- 
dinary electric current. I admit 
that none of this was conclusive, 
but after all, if I was wrong we 
were sunk anyway. When Thom- 
as told me the nature of the 
damage to our radar and com- 
munications systems, that was 
another hint. Their big display 
of Mancji power was just a blast 
of radiation right across the 
communication spectrum ; it 
burned tubes and blew fuses; 
nothing else. We were back in 
operation an hour after our at- 
tack. 

“The evidence was there to 
see, but there’s something about 
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giant size that gets people rat- 
tled. Size alone doesn’t mean a 
thing. It's rather like the bluff 
the Soviets ran on the rest of 
the world for a couple of decades 
back in the war era, just because 
they sprawled across half the 
globe. They were a giant, 
though it was mostly frozen des- 
ert. When the showdown came 
they didn’t have it. They were 
a pushover. 

“All right, the next question 
is why did I choose H. E. instead 
of going in with everything I 
had? That’s easy, too. What I 
wanted was information, not re- 
venge. I still had the heavy stuff 
in reserve and ready to go if I 
needed it, but first I had to try 
to take them alive. Vaporizing 
them wouldn’t have helped our 
position. And I was lucky; it 
worked. 

“The, ah, confusion below 
evaporated as soon as the Section 
chiefs got a look at the screens 
and realized that we had actually 
knocked out the Mancji. We 
matched speeds with the wreck- 
age and the patrols went out to 
look for a piece of ship with a 
suiwivor in it. If we’d Rad no 
luck we would have tackled the 
other half of the ship, which was 
still intact and moving off fast. 
But we got quite a shock when 
we found the nature of the 
wreckage.” The Admiral grin- 
ned. 

“Of course today everybody 
knows all about the Mancji hive 
intelligence, and their evolution- 
ary history. But we were pretty 
Startled to find that the only 


wreckage consisted of the Man- 
cji then solves, each two-ton slug 
in his own hard chitin shell. Of 
course, a lot of the cells were 
ruptured by the explosions, but 
most of them had simply disas- 
sociated from the hive mass as 
it broke up. So there was no 
ship; just a cluster of cells like 
a giant bee hive, and mixed up 
among the slugs, the damnedest 
collection of loot you can imag- 
ine. The odds and ends they’d 
stolen and tucked away in the 
hive during a couple hundred 
years of camp-following. 

"The patrols brought a couple 
of cells alongside, and Mannion 
went out to try to establish con- 
tact. Sure enough, he got a very 
faint transmission, on the same 
bands as before. The cells were 
talking to each other in their 
own language. They ignored 
Mannion even though his trans- 
mission must have blanketed 
everything within several hun- 
dred miles. We eventually 
brought one of them into the 
cargo lock and started trying 
different wave-lengths on it. 
Then Kramer had the idea of 
planting a couple of electrodes 
and shooting a little juice to it. 
Of course, it loved the DC, but 
as soon as we tried AC, it gave 
up. So we had a long talk with 
it and found out everything we 
needed to know. 

“It was a four-week run to the 
nearest outpost planet of the 
New Ter ran Federation, and 
they took me on to New Terra 
aboard one of their fast liaison 
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vessels. The rest you know. We, 
the home planet, were as lost to 
the New Terrans as they were 
to us. They greeted us as though 
we were their own ancestors 
come back to visit them. 

“Most of my crew, for person- 
al reasons, were released from 
duty there, and settled down to 
stay. 

“The clean-up job here on 
Earth was a minor operation to 
their Navy. As I recall, the trip 
back was made in a little over 
five months, and the Red Tide 
was killed within four weeks of 
the day the task force arrived. 
I don’t think they wasted a mo- 
tion. One explosive charge per 
cel), of just sufficient size to dis- 
rupt the nucleus. When the 
critical number of cells had been 
killed, the rest died overnight. 

“It was quite a different 
Earth that emerged from under 
the plague, though. You know it 
had taken over all of the land 
area except North America and 
a strip of Western Europe, and 
all of the sea it wanted. It was 
particularly concentrated over 
what had been the jungle areas 
of South America, Africa, and 
Asia. You must realize that in 
the days before the Tide, those 
areas were almost completely un- 
inhabitable. You have no idea 
what the term Jungle really im- 
plied. When the Tide died, it dis- 
integrated into its component 
molecules ; and the result was 
that all those vast fertile Jungle 
lands were now beautifully lev- 
elled and completely cleared 
areas covered with up to twenty 


feet of the richest topsoil imag- 
inable. That was what made it 
possible for old Terra to become 
what she is today; the Federa- 
tion’s truck farm, and the sole 
source of those genuine original 
Terran foods that all the rest of 
the worlds pay such fabulous 
prices for. 

“Strange how quickly we for- 
get. Few people today remember 
how we loathed and feared the 
Tide when we were fighting it. 
Now it’s dismissed as a blessing 
in disguise.” 

The Admiral paused. "Well, he 
said, “I think that answers the 
questions and gives you a bit of 
homespun philosophy to go with 
it.” 

“Admiral,” said the reporter, 
“you’ve given the public some 
facts it’s waited a long time to 
hear. Coming from you, sir, this 
is the greatest story that could 
have come out of this Reunion 
Day celebration. But there is one 
question more, if I may ask it. 
Can you tell me, Admiral, just 
how it was that you rejected 
what seemed to be prima facie 
proof of the story the Mancji 
told ; that they were the lords 
of creation out there, and that 
humanity was nothing but a 
tame food animal to them?” 

The Admiral sighed. “I guess 
it’s a good que.stion,” he sqid. 
“But there was nothing super- 
natural about my figuring that 
one. I didn’t suspect the full 
truth, of course. It never oc- 
curred to me that we were the 
victims of the now well-known 
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but still inexplicable sense of hu- 
mor of the Mancji, or that they 
were nothing but scavengers 
around the edges of the Federa- 
tion. The original Omega ship 
had met them and seen right 
through them. 

“Well, when this hive spotted 
us coming in, they knew enough 
about New Terra to realize at 
once that we were strangers, 
coming from outside the area. It 
appealed to their sense of humor 
to have the gall to strut right 
out in front of us and try to put 
over a svdndle. What a laugh for 
the oyster kingdom if they could 
sell Terrans on the idea that they 
were the master race. It never 
occurred to them that we might 
be anything but Terrans ; Ter- 
rans who didn’t know the Man- 
cji. And they were canny enough 
to use an old form of Interlin- 
gua ; somewhere they’d met men 
before. 

“Then we needed food. They 
knew v,'hat we ate, and that was 
where they went too far. They 
had. among the flotsam in their 
hive, a few human bodies they 
had picked up from some wreck 
they’d come across in their 
travels. They had them stashed 
awa ■ like everything else they 
could lay a pseudopod on. So 
they stacked them the way they’d 
seen Terran frozen foods ship- 
ped in the past, and sent them 
over. Another of their little 
jokes. 

“I suppose if you’re already 
overwrought and eager to quit, 
and you’ve been badly scared by 


the size of an alien ship, it’s 
pretty understandable that the 
sight of human bodies, along 
with the story that they’re just 
a convenient food supply, might 
seem pretty convincing. But I was 
already pretty dubious about the 
genuineness of our pals, and 
when I saw those bodies it was 
pretty plain that we were hot on 
the trail of Omega Colony. There 
was no other place humans 
could have come from out there. 
We had to find out the location 
from the Mancji.’’ 

“But, Admii-al,” said the re- 
porter, “true enough they were 
humans, and presumably had 
some connection with the colony, 
but they were naked corir'^os 
stacked like cordwood. The Man- 
cji had stated that these were 
slaves, or rather domesticated 
animals; they wouldn’t have 
done you any good.’’ 

“Well, you see, I didn’t believe 
that,” the Admiral said. “Be- 
cause it was an obvious lie. I 
tried to show some of the olTl- 
cers, but I’m afraid they weren’t 
being too rational just then. 

“I went into the locker and 
examined those bodies; if Kia- 
mer had looked closely, he would 
have seen what I did. These 
were no tame animals. They 
were civilized men.” 

“How could you be sure, Ad- 
miral? They had no clothing, no 
identifying marks, nothing. Why 
didn’t you believe they were 
cattle?” 

“Because,” said the Admiral, 
“all the men had nice neat hair- 
cuts.” THE END 
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ft's amazing hew much you can learn 
about absolute strangers It you just 
stop to think about the kind of an 
animal they'll put In a . . . 

TEST ROCKET! 

By JACK DOUGLAS 


C APTAIN BAIRD stood at 
the window of the labora- 
tory where the thousand parts 
of the strange rocket lay strewn 
in careful order. Small groups 
worked slowly over the disman- 
tled parts. The captain wanted 
to ask but something stopped 
him. Behind him Doctor Jo- 
hannsen sat at his desk, his 
gnarled old hand tight about a 
whiskey bottle, the bottle the 
doctor always had in his desk 
but never brought out except 
when he was alone, and waited 
for Captain Baird to ask his 
question. Captain Baird turned 
at last. 

“They are our markings?” 
Captain Baird asked. It was not 
the question. Captain Baird 
knew the markings of the Rock- 
et Testing Station as well as the 
doctor did. 

“Yes,” the doctor said, “they 


are our markings. Identical. But 
not our paint.” 

Captain Baird turned back to 
the window. Six months ago it 
had happened. Ten minutes aft- 
er launching, the giant test 
rocket had been only a speck on 
the observation screen. Captain 
Baird had turned away in dis- 
gust. 

“A mouse!” the captain had 
said, “unfortunate a mouse 
can’t observe, build, report. My 
men are getting restless, Jo- 
hannsen.” 

“When w'e are ready, Capr 
tain,” the doctor had said. 

It was twelve hours before 
the urgent call from Central 
Control brought the captain 
running back to the laboratory. 
The doctor was there before 
him. Professor Schultz wasted 
no time, he pointed to the in- 
strument panel. “A sudden 
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shift, see for yourself. We’ll 
miss Mars by a million and a 
quarter at least." 

Two hours later the shift in 
course of the test rocket was 
apparent to all of them and so 
was their disappointment. 

"According to the instru- 
ments the steering shifted a 
quarter of an inch. No reason 
shows up,” Professor Schultz 
said. 

“Flaw in the metal?” Doctor 
Johannsen said. 

“How far can it go?” Captain 
Baird asked. 

Professor Schultz shrugged. 
“Until the fuel runs out, which 
is probably as good as never, or 
until the landing mechanism is 
activated by a planet-sized 
body.” 

“Course? Did you plot it?” 
The doctor asked. 

“Of course I did,” Professor 
Schultz said, “as close as I can 
calculate it is headed for Alpha 
Centauri.” 

Captain Baird turned away. 
The doctor watched him. 

“Perhaps you will not be quite 
so hasty with your men’s lives 
in the future. Captain?” the doc- 
tor said. 

Professor Schultz was spin- 
ning dials. “No contact,” the 
professor said, “No contact at 
all.” 

That had been six months 
ago. Three more test rockets had 
been fired successfully before 
the urgent report came through 
from Alaskan Observation Post 


No. 4. A rocket was coming 
across the Pole. 

The strange rocket was track- 
ed and escorted by atomic armed 
fighters all the way to the 
Rocket Testing Station where it 
cut its own motors and gently 
landed. In the center of a divi- 
sion of atomic-armed infantry 
the captain, the doctor, and 
everyone else, waited impatient- 
ly. 'There was an air of uneasi- 
ness. 

“You’re sure it’s not ours?” 
Captain Baird asked. 

The doctor laughed. “Identi- 
cal, yes, but three times the size 
of ours.” 

“Perhaps one of the Asian 
ones?" 

“No, it’s our design, but too 
large, much too large.” 

Professor Schultz put their 
thoughts into words. “Looks 
like someone copied ours. Some- 
one, somewhere. It’s hard to im- 
agine, but true nevertheless.” 

They waited two weeks. Noth- 
ing happened. Then a radia- 
tion-shielded team went in to 
examine the rocket. Two more 
weeks and the strange rocket 
was dismantled and spread over 
the field of the testing station. 
The rocket was dismantled and 
the station had begun to talk to 
itself in whispers and look at the 
sky. 

Captain Baird stood now at 
the window and looked out at 
the dismantled rocket. He look- 
ed but his mind was not on the 
parts of the rocket he could see 
from the window. 
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“The materials, they’re not 
ours?” the captain asked. 

"Unknown here,” the doctor 
said. 

The captain nodded. “Those 
were our instruments?” 

“Yes.” The doctor still held 
the whiskey bottle in a tight 
grip. 

“They sent them back,” the 
captain said. 

The doctor crashed the bottle 
hard against the desk top. “Ask 
it. Captain, for God’s sake!!” 

The captain turned to face the 
doctor directly. “It was a man, 
.a full grown man.” 

The doctor sighed as if let- 
ting the pent-up steam of his 
heart escape. “Yes, it is a man. 
It breathes, it eats, it has all the 
attributes of a man. But it is 
not of our planet.” 

“Its speech the captain 

began. 

“That isn’t speech. Captain,” 
the doctor broke in, breaking in 
sharply, “It’s only sound.” The 
doctor stopped; he examined the 
label of his bottle of whiskey 
very carefully. A good brand of 
whiskey. “He seems quite happy 
in the storeroom. You know. 
Captain, what puzzled me at 


first? He can’t read. He can’t 
read anything, not even the in- 
struments in that ship. In fact 
he shows no interest in his 
rocket at all.” 

The captain sat down now. He 
sat at the desk and faced the 
doctor. “At least they had the 
courage to send a man, not a 
mouse. Doctor, a man.” 

The doctor stared at the cap- 
tain, his hand squeezing and un- 
squeezing on the whiskey bottle. 
“A man who can’t read his own 
instruments?” The doctor laugh- 
ed. “Perhaps you too have failed 
to see the point? Like that stu- 
pid general who sits out' there 
waiting for the men from some- 
where to invade?” 

“Don’t you think it’s a possi- 
bility?” 

The doctor nodded. “A very 
good possibility. Captain, but 
they will not be men.” The doc- 
tor seemed to pause and lean 
forward. “That rocket. Captain, 
is a test rocket. A test rocket 
just like ours!” 

Then the doctor picked up his 
whiskey bottle at last and pour- 
ed two glasses. 

“Perhaps a drink. Captain?” 

The captain was watching the 
sky outside the window. 


THE END 
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WIND 

By CHARLES L. FONTENAY 


When you have an engine with no fuel, and 
fuel without an engine, and a life-and- 
death deadline fa meet, you have a prob- 
lem indeed. Unless you are a stubborn 
Dutchman — and Jan Van Artevelde was 
the stubbornest Dutchman on Venus. 


J AN WILLEM van Artevelde 
claimed descent from William 
of Orange. He had no genealogy 
to prove it, but on Venus there 
was no one who could disprove it, 
either. 

Jan Willem van Artevelde 
smoked a clay pipe, which only a 
Dutchman can do properly, be- 
cause the clay bit grates on less 
stubborn teeth. 

Jan needed all his Dutch stub- 
bornness, and a good deal of pure 
physical strength besides, to ma- 
neuver the roach-flat groundcar 
across the tumbled terrain of 
Den Hoorn into the teeth of the 
howling gale that swept from the 
west. The huge wheels twisted 
and jolted against the rocks out- 
side, and Jan bounced against his 
seat belt, wrestled the steering 
wheel and puffed at his pifp. The 
mild aroma of Heerenbaai-Tabak 
filled the airtight groundcar. 


There came a new swaying 
that was not the roughness of 
the terrain. Through the thick 
windshield Jan saw all the 
ground about him buckle and 
heave for a second or two before 
it settled to rugged quiescence 
again. This time he was really 
heaved about. 

Jan mentioned this to the 
groundcar radio. 

“That’s the third time in half 
an hour,” he commented. “The 
place tosses like the Ijsselmeer 
on a rough day.” 

“You just don’t forget it isn't 
the Zuider Zee,” retorted Heems- 
kerk from the other end. “You 
sink there and you don’t come up 
three times.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Jan. “I’ll 
be back on time, with a broom at 
the masthead.” 

“This I shall want to see,” 
chuckled Heemskerk; a logical 
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reaction, considering the scarcity 
of brooms on Venus. 

Two hours earlier the two men 
had sat across a small table play- 
ing chess, with little indication 
there would be anything else to 
occupy their time before blast- 
off of the stubby gravity-boat. It 
would be their last chess game 
for many months, for Jan was a 
member of the Dutch colony at 
Oostpoort in the northern hem- 
isphere of Venus, while Heems- 
kerk was pilot of the G-boat from 
the Dutch spaceship Vander- 
decken, scheduled to begin an 
Earthward orbit in a few hours. 

It was near the dusk of the 
485-hour Venerian day, and the 
Twilight Gale already had arisen, 
sweeping from the comparative- 
ly chill Venerian nightside into 
the superheated dayside. Oost- 
poort, established near some out- 
ci’oppings that contained ura- 
nium ore, was protected from 
both the Dawn Gale and the Twi- 
light Gale, for it was in a valley 
in the midst of a small range of 
mountains. 

Jan had just figured out a com- 
bination by which he hoped to 
cheat Heemskerk out of one of 
his knights, when Dekker, the 
burgemeester of Oostpoort, en- 
tered the spaceport ready room. 

“There’s been an emergency 
radio message,” said Dekker. 
“They’ve got a passenger for the 
Earthship over at Rathole.” 

“Rathole?” repeated Heems- 
kerk. “What’s that? I didn’t 
know there was another colony 
within two thousand kilometers.” 


“It isn't a colony, in the sense 
Oostpoort is,” explained Dekker. 
“The people are the families of a 
bunch of laborers left behind 
when the colony folded several 
years ago. It’s about eighty kil- 
ometers away, right across the 
Hoorn, but they don’t have any 
vehicles that can navigate when 
the wind’s up.” 

Heemskerk pushed his short- 
billed cap back on his close-crop- 
ped head, leaned back in his chair 
and folded his hands over his 
comfortable stomach. 

“Then the passenger will have 
to wait for the next ship,” he 
pronounced. “The Vanderdecken 
has to blast off in thirty hours to 
catch Earth at the right orbital 
spot, and the G-boat has to blast 
off in ten hours to catch the Van- 
derdecken." 

“This passenger can’t wait,” 
said Dekker. “He needs to be 
evacuated to Earth immediately. 
He’s suffering from the Venus 
Shadow.” 

Jan whistled softly. He had 
seen the effects of that disease. 
Dekker was right. 

“Jan, you’re the best driver in 
Oostpoort,” said Dekker. “You 
will have to take a groundcar to 
Rathole and bring the fellow 
back.” 

So now Jan gripped his clay 
pipe between his teeth and pilot- * 
ed the groundcar into the teeth 
of the Twilight Gale. 

Den Hoorn was a comparative- 
ly flat desert sweep that ran 
along the western side of the 
Oost Mountains, just over the 
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mountain from Oostpoort. It was 
a thin fault area of a planet 
whose crust was peculiarly sub- 
ject to earthquakes, particularly 
at the beginning and end of each 
long day when temperatures of 
the surface rocks changed. On 
the other side of it lay Rathole, a 
little settlement that eked a pre- 
carious living from the Venerian 
vegetation. Jan never had seen it. 

He had little difficulty driving 
up and over the mountain, for the 
Dutch settlers had carved a 
rough road through the ravines. 
But even the 2 y 2 -meter wheels of 
the groundcar had trouble amid 
the tumbled rocks of Den Hoorn. 
The wind hit the car in full 
strength here and, though the 
body of the groundcar was sus- 
pended from the axles, there was 
constant danger of its being flip- 
ped over by a gust if not handled 
just right. 

The three earthshocks that had 
shaken Den Hoorn since he had 
been driving made his task no 
easier, but he was obviously 
lucky, at that. Often he had to 
detour far from his course to 
skirt long, deep cracks in the 
surface, or steep breaks where 
the crust had been raised or 
dropped several meters by past 
quakes. 

.The groundcar zig-zagged 
slowly westward. The tattered 
violet-and-indigo clouds boiled 
low above it, but the wind was as 
dry as the breath of an oven. 
Despite the heavy cloud cover, 
the afternoon was as bright as 
an Earth-day. The thermometer 
showed the outside temperature 


to have dropped to 40 degrees 
Centigrade in the west wind, and 
it was still going down. 

Jan reached the edge of a 
crack that made further progres.s 
seem impossible. A hundred 
meters wide, of unknown depth, 
it stretched out of sight in both 
directions. For the first time he 
entertained serious doubts that 
Den Hoorn could be crossed by 
land. 

After a moment’s hesitation, 
he swung the groundcar north- 
ward and raced along the edge of 
the chasm as fast as the car 
would negotiate the terrain. He 
looked anxiously at his watch. 
Nearly three hours had passed 
since he left Oostpoort. He had 
seven hours to go and he was 
still at least 16 kilometers from 
Rathole. His pipe was out, but 
he could not take his hands 
from the wheel to refill it. 

He had driven at least eight 
kilometers before he realized 
that the crack was narrowing. 
At least as far again, the two 
edges came together, but not at 
the same level. A sheer cliff 
three meters high now barred 
his passage. He drove on. 

Apparently it was the result 
of an old quake. He found a spot 
where rocks had tumbled down, 
making a steep, rough ramp up 
the break. He di’ove up it and 
turned back southwestward. 

He made it just in time. He 
had driven less than three hun- 
dred meters when a quake more 
severe than any of the others 
struck. Suddenly behind him the 
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break reversed itself, so that 
where he had climbed up com- 
ing westward he would now 
have to climb a cliff of equal 
height returning eastward. 

The ground heaved and buck- 
led like a tempestuous sea. 
Rocks rolled and leaped through 
the air, several large ones strik- 
ing the groundcar with ominous 
force. The car staggered for- 
ward on its giant wheels like a 
drunken man. The quake was so 
violent that at one time the ve- 
hicle was hurled several meters 
sideways, and almost overturn- 
ed. And the wind smashed down 
on it unrelentingly. 

The quake lasted for several 
minutes, during which Jan was 
able to make no progress at all 
and struggled only to keep the 
groundcar upright. Then, in uni- 
son, both earthquake and wind 
died to absolute quiescence. 

Jan made use of this calm to 
step down on the accelerator and 
send the groundcar speeding 
forward. The terrain was easier 
here, nearing the western edge 
of Den Hoorn, and he covered 
several kilometers before the 
wind struck again, cutting his 
speed down considerably. He 
judged he must be nearing Rat- 
hole. 

Not long thereafter, he round- 
ed an outcropping of rock and it 
lay before him. 

A wave of nostalgia swept 
over him. Back at Oostpoort, the 
power was nuclear, but this little 
settlement made use of the 
cheapest, most obviously avail- 
able power source. It was dotted 


with more than a dozen wind- 
mills. 

Windmills! Tears came to 
Jan’s eyes. For a moment, he 
was carried back to the flat 
lands around ’s Gravenhage. For 
a moment he was a tow-headed, 
round-eyed boy again, clumping 
in wooden shoes along the edge 
of the tulip fields. 

But there were no canals here. 
The flat land, stretching into the 
darkening west, was spotted 
with patches of cactus and 
leather-leaved Venerian plants. 
Amid the windmills, low domes 
protruded from the earth, indi- 
cating that the dwellings of Rat- 
hole were, appropriately, partly 
underground. 

He drove into the place. There 
were no streets, as such, but 
there were avenues between lines 
of heavy chains strung to short 
iron posts, evidently as hand- 
holds against the wind. The sav- 
age gale piled dust and sand in 
drifts against the domes, then, 
shifting slightly, swept them 
clean .again. 

There was no one moving 
abroad, but just inside the com- 
munity Jan found half a dozen 
men in a group, clinging to one 
of the chain.s and waving to him. 
He pulled the groundcar to a 
stop beside them, .stuck his pipe 
in a pocket of his plastic ve- 
nusuit, donned his helmet and 
got out. 

The wind almost took him 
away before one of them grab- 
bed him and he was able to 
grasp the chain himself. They 
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gathered around him. They were 
swarthy, black-eyed men, with 
curly hair. One of them grasped 
his hand. 

“Bienvenido, senor,” said the 
man. 

Jan recoiled and dropped the 
man's hand. All the Orangeman 
blood he claimed protested in 
outrage. 

Spaniards ! All these men were 
Spaniards ! 

Jan recovered himself at once. 
He had been reading too much 
ancient history during his lei- 
sure hours. The hot monotony of 
Venus was beginning to affect 
his brain. It had been 500 years 
since the Netherlands revolted 
against Spanish rule. A lot of 
water over the dam since then. 

A look at the men around him, 
the sound of their chatter, con- 
vinced him that he need not try 
German or Hollandsch here. He 
fell back on the international 
language. 

“Do you speak English?” he 
asked. The man brightened but 
shook his head. 

“No hablo ingles,’’ he said, 
“pero el medico lo habla. Venga 
conmigo.” 

He gestured for Jan to follow 
him and started off, pulling his 
way against the wind along the 
chain. Jan followed, and the 
other men fell in behind in sin- 
gle file. A hundred meters far- 
ther on, they turned, descended 
some steps and entered one of 
the half-buried domes. A gray- 
haired, bearded man was in the 
well-lighted room, apparently 


the living room of a home, with 
a young woman. 

"El medico,’’ said the man who 
had greeted Jan, gesturing. El 
habla ingles.’’ 

He went out, shutting the air- 
lock door behind him. 

"You must be the man from 
Oostpoort,” said the bearded 
man, holding out his hand. “I 
am Doctor Sanchez. We are very 
grateful you have come.” 

“I thought for a while I 
wouldn’t make it," said Jan rue- 
fully, removing his venushelmet. 

“This is Mrs. Murillo," said 
• Sanchez. 

The woman was a Spanish 
blonde, full-lipped and beautiful, 
with golden hair and dark, liquid 
eyes. She smiled at Jan. 

“Encantada de conocerlo, 
senor,’’ she greeted him. 

“Is this the patient. Doctor?” 
asked Jan, astonished. She look- 
ed in the best of health. 

“No, the patient is in the next 
room,” answered Sanchez. 

“Well, as much as I’d like to 
stop for a pipe, we’d better start 
at once,” said Jan. “It’s a hard 
drive back, and blastoff can’t be 
delayed.” 

The woman seemed to sens? 
his meaning. She turned and 
called: “Diego!” 

A boy appeared in the door, a 
dark-skinned, sleepy-eyed boy of 
about eight. He yawned. Then, 
catching sight of the big Dutch- 
man, he opened his eyes wide 
and smiled. 

The boy was healthy-looking, 
alert, but the mark of the Venus 
Shadow was on his face. There 
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was a faint mottling, a criss- 
cross of dead-white lines. 

Mrs. Murillo spoke to him rap- 
idly in Spanish and he nodded. 
She zipped him into a venusuit 
and fitted a small helmet on his 
head. 

“Good luck, amigo,” said San- 
chez, shaking Jan’s hand again. 

“Thanks,” replied Jan. He don- 
ned his own helmet. “I’ll need it, 
if the trip over was any indica- 
tion.” 

Jan and Diego made their way 
back down the chain to the 
groundcar. There was a score of 
men there now, and a few 
women. They let the pair go 
through, and waved farewell as 
Jan swung the groundcar around 
and headed back eastward. 

It was easier driving with the 
wind behind him, and Jan hit a 
hundred kilometers an hour sev- 
eral times before striking the 
rougher ground of Den Hoorn. 
Now, if he could only find a way 
over the bluff raised by that last 
quake 

The ground of Den Hoorn was 
still shivering, Jan did not realize 
this until he had to brake the 
groundcar almost to a stop at one 
point, because it was not shaking 
in severe, periodic shocks as it 
had earlier. It quivered constant- 
ly, like the surface of quicksand. 

The ground far ahead of him 
had a strange color to it. Jan, 
watching for the cliff he had to 
skirt and scale, had picked up 
speed over some fairly even ter- 
rain, but now he slowed again, 
puzzled. There was something 


wrong ahead. He couldn’t quite 
figure it out. 

Diego, beside him, had sat 
quietly so far, peering eagerly 
through the windshield, not say- 
ing a word. Now suddenly he 
cried in a high thin tenor: 

“Cuidndo! Cuidado! JJn ahis- 
mo!" 

Jim saw it at the same time 
and hit the brakes so hard the 
groundcar would have stood on 
its nose had its wheels been 
smaller. They skidded to a stop. 

The chasm that had caused 
him such a long detour before 
had widened, evidently in the big 
quake that had hit earlier. Now 
it was a canyon, half a kilometer 
wide. Five meters from the edge 
he looked out over blank space 
at the far wall, and could not see 
the bottom. 

Cursing choice Dutch profan- 
ity, Jan wheeled the groundcar 
northward and drove along the 
edge of the abyss as fast as he 
could. He wasted half an hour be- 
fore realizing that it was getting 
no narrower. 

There was no point in going 
back southward. It might be a 
hundred kilometers long or a 
thousand, but he never could 
reach the end of it and thread 
the tumbled rocks of Den Hoorn 
to Oostpoort before the G-boat 
blastoff. 

There was nothing to do but 
turn back to Rathole and see if 
some other way could not be 
found. 

Jan sat in the half-buried room 
and enjoyed the luxury of a pipe 
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filled with some of Theodoras 
Neimeijer’s mild tobacco. Before 
him. Dr. Sanchez sat yith cross- 
ed legs, cleaning his fingernails 
with a scalpel. Diego’s mother 
talked to the boy in low, liquid 
tones in a corner of the room. 

Jan was at a loss to know how 
people whose technical knowledge 
was as skimpy as it obviously 
was in Rathole were able to build 
these semi-underground domes to 
resist the earth shocks that came 
from Den Hoorn. But this one 
showed no signs of stress. A re- 
ligious print and a small pencil 
sketch of Senora Murillo, prob- 
ably done by the boy, were awry 
on the inward-curving walls, but 
that was all. 

Jan felt justifiably exasperat- 
ed at these Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple. 

“If some effort had been made 
to take the boy to Oostpoort from 
here, instead of calling on us to 
send a car. Den Hoorn could have 
been crossed before the crack 
opened,” he pointed out. 

"An effort was made," replied 
Sanchez quietly. “Perhaps you do 
not fully realize our position 
here. We have no engines except 
the stationary generators that 
give us current for our air-con- 
ditioning and our utilities. They 
are powered by the windmills. We 
do not have gasoline engines for 
vehicles, so our vehicles are oper- 
ated by hand.” 

“You push them?” demanded 
Jan incredulously. 

“No. You’ve seen pictures of 
the pump-cars that once were 
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used on terrestrial railroads? 
Ours are powered like that, but 
we cannot operate them when the 
Venerian wind is blowing. By the 
time I diagnosed the Venus Shad- 
ow in Diego, the wind was com- 
ing up, and we had no way to get 
him to Oostpoort.” 

“Mmm,” grunted Jan. He 
shifted uncomfortably and looked 
at the pair in the corner. The 
blonde head was bent over the 
boy protectingly, and over his 
mother’s shoulder Diego’s black 
eyes returned Jan’s glance. 

“If the disease has just start- 
ed, the boy could wait for the 
next Earth ship, couldn’t he?” 
asked Jan. 

“I said I had just diagnosed it, 
not that it had just started, 
senor,” corrected Sanchez. “As 
you know, the trip to Earth takes 
145 days and it can be started 
only when the two planets are at 
the right position in their orbits. 
Have you ever seen anyone die 
of the Venus Shadow?” 

“Yes, I have,” replied Jan in a 
low voice. He had seen two people 
die of it, and it had not been 
pleasant. 

Medical men thought it was a 
deficiency disease, but they had 
not traced down the deficiency re- 
sponsible. Treatment by vita- 
mins, diet, antibiotics, infrared 
and ultraviolet rays, all were use- 
less. The only thing that could 
arrest and cure the disease was 
removal from the dry, cloud-hung 
surface of Venus and return to a 
moist, sunny climate on Earth. 

Without that treatment, once 
the typical mottled texture of the 
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skin appeared, the flesh rapidly 
deteriorated and fell away in 
chunks. The victim remained un- 
fevered and agonizingly con- 
scious until the degeneration 
reached a vital spot. 

"If you have,” said Sanchez, 
“you must realize that Diego can- 
not wait for a later ship, if his 
life is to be saved. He must get 
to Earth at once.” 

Jan puffed at the Heerenbaai- 
Tabak and cogitated. The place 
was aptly named. It was a ratty 
community. The boy was a dark- 
skinned little Spaniard — of Mexi- 
can origin, perhaps. But he was 
a boy, and a human being. 

A thought occurred to him. 
From what he had seen and 
heard, the entire economy of Rat- 
hole could not support the tre- 
mendous expense of sending the 
boy across the millions of miles 
to Earth by spaceship. 

“Who's paying his passage?” 
he asked. ‘"The Dutch Central 
Venus Company isn’t exactly a 
charitable institution.” 

“Your Senor Dekker said that 
would be taken care of,” replied 
Sanchez. 

Jan relit his pipe silently, mak- 
ing a mental resolution that Dek- 
ker wouldn’t take care of it alone. 
Salaries for Venerian service 
were high, and many of the men 
at Oostpoort would contribute 
readily to such a cause. 

"Who is Diego’s father?” he 
asked. 

He was Ramon Murillo, a very 
good mechanic,” answered San- 
chez, with a sliding sidelong 
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glance at Jan’s face. “He has 
been dead for three years.” 

Jan grunted. 

“The copters at Oostpoort can’t 
buck this wind,” he said thought- 
fully, “or I’d have come in one of 
those in the first place instead of 
trying to cross Den Hoorn by 
land. But if you have any sort of 
aircraft here, it might make it 
downwind — if it isn’t wrecked on 
takeoff.’’ 

“I'm afraid not,” said Sanchez. 

“Too bad. There’s nothing we 
can do, then. The nearest settle- 
ment west of here is more than 
a thousand kilometers away, and 
I happen to know they have no 
planes, either. Just ’copters. So 
that’s no help.” 

“Wait,” said Sanchez, lifting 
the scalpel and tilting his head. 
“I believe there is something, 
though we cannot use it. This 
was once an American naval base, 
and the people here were civilian 
employes who refused to move 
north with it. There was a flying 
machine they used for short- 
range work, and one was left be- 
hind — probably with a little help 
from the people of the settle- 
ment. But . . .” 

“What kind of machine? Cop- 
ter or plane?” 

“They call it a flying platform. 
It carries two men, I believe. 
But, senor . . .’’ 

“I know them. I’ve operated 
them, before I left Earth. Man, 
you don’t expect me to try to fly 
one of those little things in this 
wind ? They’re tricky as they can 
be, and the passengers are abso- 
lutely unprotected!” 
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“Senor, I have asked you to do 
nothing.” 

“No, you haven’t,” muttered 
Jan. "But you know I’ll do it.” 

Sanchez looked into his face, 
smiling faintly and a little sadly. 

“I was sure you would be will- 
ing,” he said. He turned and 
spoke in Spanish to Mrs. Murillo. 

The woman rose to her feet 
and came to them. As Jan arose, 
she looked up at him, tears in 
her eyes. 

“Gracias" she murmured. “Un 
millon de gracias.” 

She lifted his hands in hers 
and kissed them. 

Jan disengaged himself gently, 
embarrassed. But it occurred to 
him, looking down on the bowed 
head of the beautiful young 
widow, that he might make some 
flying trips back over here in his 
leisure time. Language barriers 
were not impassable, and femi- 
nine companionship might cure 
his neurotic, history-born dis- 
taste for Spaniards, for more 
than one reason. 

Sanchez was tugging at his 
elbow. 

“Senor, I have been trying to 
tell you,” he said. “It is generous 
and good of you, and I wanted 
Senora Murillo to know what a 
brave man you are. But have you 
forgotten that we have no gaso- 
line engines here? There is no 
fuel for the flying platform.” 

The platform was in a ware- 
house which, like the rest of the 
structures in Rathole, was a 
half-buried dome. The platform’s 
ring-shaped base was less than a 


meter thick, standing on four 
metal legs. On top of it, in the 
center, was a railed circle that 
would hold two men, but would 
crowd them. Two small gasoline 
engines sat on each side of this 
railed circle and between them on 
a third side was the fuel tank. 
The passengers entered it on the 
fourth side. 

The machine was dusty and 
spotted with rust. Jan, surround- 
ed by Sanchez, Diego and a dozen 
men, inspected it thoughtfully. 
The letters USN*SES were 
painted in white on the platform 
itself, and each engine bore the 
label “Hiller.” 

Jan peered over the edge of the 
platform at the twin ducted fans 
in their plastic shrouds. They 
appeared in good shape. Each 
was powered by one of the en- 
gines, transmitted to it by heavy 
rubber belts. 

Jan sighed. It was an unhappy 
situation. As far as he could de- 
termine, without making tests, 
the engines were in perfect con- 
dition. Two perfectly good en- 
gines, and no fuel for them. 

“You’re sure there’s no gaso- 
line, anywhere in Rathole?” he 
asked Sanchez. 

Sanchez smiled ruefully, as he 
had once before, at Jan’s appella- 
tion for the community. The in- 
habitants’ term for it was simply 
“La Ciudad Nuestra" — “Our 
Town.” But he made no protest. 
He turned to one of the other 
men and talked rapidly for a few 
moments in Spanish. 

“None, senor," he said, turning 
back to Jan. ‘“The Americans, of 
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course, kept much of it when 
they were here, but the few 
things we take to Oostpoort to 
trade could not buy precious gas- 
oline. We have electricity in 
plenty if you can power the plat- 
forih with it.” 

Jan thought that over, trying 
to find a way. 

“No, it wouldn’t work,” he 
said. “We could rig batteries on 
the platform and electric motors 
to turn the propellers. But bat- 
teries big enough to power it all 
the way to Oostpoort would be 
so heavy the machine couldn’t lift 
them off the ground. If there 
were some way to carry a power 
line all the way to Oostpoort, or 
to broadcast the power to it . 
But it’s a light-load machine, 
and must have an engine that 
gives it the necessary power from 
very little weight.” 

Wild schemes ran through his 
head. If they were on water, in- 
stead of land, he could rig up a 
sail. He could still rig up a sail, 
for a groundcar, except for the 
chasm out on Den Hoorn. 

The groundcar! Jan straight- 
ened and snapped his fingers. 

“Doctor!” he explained. “Send 
a couple of men to drain the rest 
of the fuel from my groundcar. 
And let’s get this platform above 
ground and tie it down until we 
can get it started.” 

Sanchez gave rapid orders in 
Spanish. Two of the men left at a 
run, carrying five-gallon cans 
with them. 

Three others picked up the 
platform and carried it up a ramp 
and outside. As soon as they 


reached ground level, the wind 
hit them. They dropped the plat- 
form to the ground, where it 
shuddered and swayed momen- 
tarily, and two of the men fell 
successfully on their stomachs. 
The wind caught the third and 
somersaulted him half a dozen 
times before he skidded to a stop 
on his back with outstretched 
arms and legs. He turned over 
cautiously and crawled back to 
them. 

Jan, his head just above 
ground level, surveyed the ter- 
rain. There was flat ground to 
the east, clear in a fairly broad 
alley for at least half a kilometer 
before any of the domes protrud- 
ed up into it. 

“This is as good a spot for 
takeoff as we’ll find,” he said to 
Sanchez. 

The nien put three heavy ropes 
on the platform’s windward rail 
and secured it by them to the 
heavy chain that ran by the 
dome. The platform quivered and 
shuddered in the heavy wind, but 
its base was too low for it to 
overturn. 

Shortly the two men returned 
with the fuel from the ground- 
car, struggling along the chain. 
Jan got above ground in a 
crouch, clinging to the rail of the 
platform, and helped them fill 
the fuel tank with it. He primed 
the carburetors and spun the 
engines. 

Nothing happened. 

He turned the engines over 
again. One of them coughed, and 
a cloud of blue smoke burst from 
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its exhaust, but they did not 
catch. 

"What is the mattei’, senor?” 
asked Sanchez from the dome en- 
trance. 

“I don’t know,” replied Jan. 
"Maybe it’s that the engines 
haven’t been used in so long. I’m 
afraid I’m not a good enough 
mechanic to tell.” 

"Some of these men were good 
mechanics when the navy was 
here,” said Sanchez. “Wait.” 

He turned and spoke to some- 
one in the dome. One of the men 
of Rathole came to Jan’s side and 
tried the engines. They refused 
to catch. The man made carbu- 
retor adjustments and tried 
again. No success. 

He sniffed, took the cap from 
the fuel tank and stuck a finger 
inside. He withdrew it, wet and 
oily, and examined it. He turned 
and spoke to Sanchez. 

“He says that your groundcar 
must have a diesel engine,” San- 
chez interpreted to Jan. “Is that 
correct?” 

“Why, yes, that’s true.” 

“He says the fuel will not work 
then, senor. He says it is low- 
grade fuel and the platform must 
have high octane gasoline.” 

Jan threw up his hands and 
went back into the dome. 

“I should have known that,” he 
said unhappily. “I would have 
known if I had thought of it.” 

“What is to be done, then?” 
asked Sanchez. 

“There’s nothing that can be 
done,” answered Jan. “They may 
as_well put the fuel back in my 

groundcar.’* 


Sanchez called orders to the 
men at the platform. While they 
worked, Jan stared out at the 
furiously spinning windmills that 
dotted Rathole. 

“There’s nothing that can be 
done,” he repeated. “We can’t 
make the trip overland because 
of the chasm out there in Del 
Hoorn, and we can’t fly the plat- 
form because we have no power 
for it.” 

Windmills. Again Jan could 
imagine the flat land around 
them as his native Holland, with 
the Zuider Zee sparkling to the 
west where here the desert 
stretched under darkling clouds. 

Jan looked at his watch. A 
little more than two hours before 
the G-boat’s blastoff time, and it 
couldn’t wait for them. It was 
nearly eight hours since he had 
left Oostpoort, and the after- 
noon was getting noticeably 
darker. 

Jan was sorry. He had done his 
best, but Venus had beaten him. 

He looked around for Diego. 
The boy was not in the dome. He 
was outside, crouched in the lee 
of the dome, playing with some 
sticks. 

Diego must know of his ail- 
ment, and why he had to go to 
Oostpoort. If Jan was any judge 
of character, Sanchez would have 
told him that. Whether Diego 
knew it was a life-or-death mat- 
ter for him to be aboard the 
Vanderdecken when it blasted 
off for Earth, Jan did not know. 
But the boy was around eight 
years old and he was bright, and 
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he must realize the seriousness 
involved in a decision to send him 
all the way to Earth. 

Jan felt ashamed of the ex- 
uberant foolishness which had 
led him to spout ancient history 
and claim descent from William 
of Orange. It had been a hobby, 
■and artificial topic for conversa- 
tion that amused him and his 
companions, a defense against 
the monotony of Venus that had 
begun to affect his personality 
perhaps a bit more than he real- 
ized. He did not dislike Span- 
iards ; he had no reason to dislike 
them. They were all humans — 
the Spanish, the Dutch, the Ger- 
mans, the Americans, even the 
Russians — fighting a hostile 
planet together. He could not un- 
derstand a word Diego said when- 
the boy spoke to him, but he 
liked Diego and wished desper- 
ately he could do something. 

Outside, the windmills of Rat- 
hole spun merrily. 

There was power, the power 
that lighted and air-conditioned 
Rathole, power in the air all 
around them. If he could only use 
it! But to turn the platform on 
its side and let the wind spin the 
propellers was pointless. 

He turned to Sanchez. 

“Ask the men if there are any 
spare parts for the platform,” he 
said. “Some of those legs it 
stands on, transmission belts, 
spare propellers.” 

Sanchez asked. 

"Yes,” he said. “Many spare 
parts, but no fuel.” 

Jan smiled a tight smile. 

“Tell them to take the engines 


out,” he said. "Since we have no 
fuel, we may as well have no 
engines.” 

Pieter Heemskerk stood by the 
ramp to the stubby G-boat and 
checked his watch. It was X 
minus fifteen — fifteen minutes 
before blastoff time. 

Heemskerk wore a spacesuit. 
Everything was ready, except 
climbing aboard, closing the air- 
lock and pressing the firing pin. 

What on Venus could have hap- 
pened to Van Artevelde? The last 
radio message they had received, 
more than an hour ago, had said 
he and the patient took off suc- 
cessfully in an aircraft. What 
sort of aircraft could he be flying 
that would require an hour to 
cover eighty kilometers, with the 
wind? 

Heemskerk could only draw the 
conclusion that the aircraft had 
been wrecked somewhere in Den 
Hoorn. As a matter of fact, he 
knew that preparations were be- 
ing made now to send a couple of 
groundcars out to search for it. 

This, of course, would be too 
late to help the patient Van Arte- 
velde was bringing, but Heems- 
kerk had no personal interest in 
the patient. His worry was all for 
his friend. The two of them had 
enjoyed chess and good beer to- 
gether on his last three trips to 
Venus, and Heemskerk hoped 
very sincerely that the big blond 
man wasn’t hurt. 

He glanced at his watch again. 
X minus twelve. In two minutes, 
it would be time for him to walk 
up the ramp into the G-boat. In 
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seven minutes the backward 
count before blastoff would start 
over the area loudspeakers. 

Heemskerk shook, his head sad- 
ly. And Van Artevelde had prom- 
ised to come back triumphant, 
with a broom at his masthead ! 

It was a high thin whine borne 
on the wind, carrying even 
through the walls of his space- 
helmet, that attracted Heems- 
kerk’s attention and caused him 
to pause with his foot on the 
ramp. Around him, the rocket 
mechanics were staring up at the 
sky, trying to pinpoint the noise. 

Heemskerk looked westward. 
At first he could see nothing, 
then there was a moving dot 
above the mountain, against the 
indigo umbrella of clouds. It 
grew, it swooped, it approached 
and became a strange little flying 
disc with two people standing on 
it and something sticking up 
from its deck in front of them. 

A broom? 

No. The platform hovered and 
began to settle nearby, and there 
was Van Artevelde leaning over 
its rail and fiddling frantically 
with whatever it was that stuck 
up on it — a weird, angled con- 
traption of pipes and belts topped 
by a whirring blade. A boy stood 
at his shoulder and tried to help 
him. As the platform descended 
to a few meters above ground, 
the Dutchman slashed at the con- 
traption, the cut ends of belts 
whipped out wildly and the plat- 


form slid to the ground with a 
rush. It hit with a clatter and its 
two passengers tumbled prone to 
the ground. 

“Jan!” boomed Heemskerk, 
forcing his voice through the hel- 
met diaphragm and rushing over 
to his friend. “I was afraid you 
were lost!” 

Jan struggled to his feet and 
leaned down to help the boy up. 

“Here’s your patient, Pieter,” 
he said. “Hope you have a space- 
suit in his size.” 

“I can find one. And we’ll have 
to hurry for blastoff. But, first, 
what happened? Even that 
damned thing ought to get here 
from Rathole faster than that.” 

“Had no fuel,” replied Jan 
briefly. “My engines were all 
right, but I had no power to run 
them. So I had to pull the engines 
and rig up a power source.” 

Heemskerk stared at the plat- 
form. On its railing was rigged a 
tripod of battered metal pipes, 
atop which a big four-blade pro- 
peller spun slowly in what wind 
was left after it came over the 
western mountain. Over the 
edges of the platform, running 
from the two propellers in its 
base, hung a series of tattered 
transmission belts. 

“Power, source?” repeated 
Heemskerk. “That?” 

“Certainly,” replied Jan with 
dignity. “The power source any 
good Dutchman turns to in an 
emergency: windmill!” 


THE END 
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Synopsis Of Part One 

Two men and two women — the greatest brains of the planet Earth — 
set forth on mankind’s strangest adventure : to see if intergalactic space- 
ships can be navigated and powered by the force of the human mind. 

They are: Clee Garlock and James James, brown-haired Lola Montan- 
don and green-haired, fiery-tempered Belle Bellamy. Each is a Gunther 
First — a mind capable of using the tremendous psionic powers of the 
Gunther Field, an electro gravitic field which raised telepathy, teleporta- 
tion, telekinesis and the other functions of the mind to unparalleled 
heights. Many humans are capable of Gunthering at various levels. But 
only a handful are Operators or Prime Operators — as far above Gun- 
ther Firsts in their command of mental powers as a Gunther First is 
above a pappy. 

The four Prime Operators in the starship Pleiades — despite the ma- 
chinations of Alonso Ferber, Chancellor of Solar System Enterprises — 
lift their ship to intergalactic space. But the jump was so great they are 
disoriented, and must find their own way back to Earth by Gunther- 
charting the Cosmos. 

Garlock, James and their girl companions feud their way through a 
series of adventures. On the planet Hodell, which is guarded by the 
monstrous four-armed Arpalones, the men fight off the advances of beau- 
tiful ivomen who utish to have children by the Prime Operators to upgrade 
the race. By using their immense mental powers — which can convert mass 
into total energy and mind-blast enemies — the Prime Ops help defeat an 
attacking horde of flying saber-toothed tigers. 

Gunther hop follotvs Gunther hop, but AS planets later the Galaxy 
Primes have only further adventures to show for their pains. They are 
no nearer to finding their way back to Earth. On Planet A3 the Primes 
destroy all war material on a planet about to erupt into atomic war, and 
give the people the secret of telepathy to start them on their climb to 
Guntherism, and equality with other races elsewhere in the Galaxy. 

The Primes face their next jump, still battling among themselves to 
thrash out the rivalries, the jealousies, the sexual attachments that their 
isolation and tremendous powers are breeding. 
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PART TWO 


CHAPTER 4 

I THINK I’ll come along with 
you and bodyguard you, Lo- 
la,” Belle said, the following 
morning after breakfast. “Glee’s 
going to be seven thousand 
miles deep in mathematics and 
Jim’s doing his stuff at the ob- 
servatory, and I can’t help 
either of ’em at the moment. 
You’d do a better job, wouldn’t 
you, if you could concentrate on 
it?” 

“Of course. Thanks, Belle. But 
remember, it’s already been an- 
nounced — no death. Just hands. 
I can’t really believe that I’ll be 
attacked, but they seem pretty 
sure of it.” 

“I’d like to separate anyone 
like that from his head instead 
of his hands, but as it is publish- 
ed so it will be performed.” 

“How about wearing some 
kind of half-way-comfortable 
shoes instead of those slippers?” 
Garlock asked. "That could turn 
out to be a long, tough brawl, 
and your dogs’ll be begging for 
mercy before you get back here.” 

“Uh-uh. Very comfortable and 
a perfect fit. Besides, if I have 
to suffer just a little bit for good 
appearance’s sake in a matter of 
intergalactic amity . .” 

“A matter of showing off, you 
mean.” 

“Why, Glee!” Belle widened 
her eyes at him. “How you talk! 
But they’re ready, Lola — let’s 
go.” 

The two girls disappeared 
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was at last penetrated and Belle became conscious 
unknown mental alignment with the ship. 






from the Main, to appear on the 
speakers’ stand in front of the 
Capitol Building. President Ben- 
ton was there, with his cabinet 
and certain other personages. 
General Cordeen and his staff. 
And many others. 

“Oh, Miss Bellamy, too? I’m 
very glad you are here,” Benton 
said, as he shook hands cordially 
with both. 

“Thank you. I came along as 
bodyguard. May I meet your 
Secret Service Chief, please?” 

“Why, of course. Miss Bell- 
amy, may I present Mr. Aven- 
gord?” 

“You have the hospital room 
ready? . . Where is it, please?” 

“Back of us, in the wing .” 

“Just think of it, please, and 
I will follow your thought . . 
Ah, yes, there it is. I hope it will 
not be used. You agree with 
General Cordeen that there will 
be one or more attempts at as- 
sassination ?” 

“I’m very much afraid so. 
This town is literally riddled 
with enemy agents, and of 
course we don’t know all of them 
— especially the best ones. They 
know that if these meetings go 
through, they’re sunk ; so they’re 
desperate. We’ve got this whole 
area covered like dew — we’ve 
arrested sixteen suspects already 
this morning — but all the advan- 
tage is theirs," Avengord finish- 
ed glumly. 

“Not all of it, sir,” Belle 
smiled at him cheerfully. “You 
have me, and I am a Prime Op- 
erator. That is, a wielder of 
power of no small ability. Oh, 
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you are right. There is an at- 
tempt now being prepared.” 

While Belle had been greeting 
and conversing, she had also 
been scanning. Her range, her 
sensitivity, and her power were 
immensely greater than Lola’s ; 
were probably equal to Garlock’s 
own. She scanned by miles 
against the scant yards covered 
by the Secret Service. 

“Where?" 

“Give me your thought.” The 
Secret Service man did not 
know what she meant — telepathy 
was of course new to him — so 
she seized his attention and di- 
rected it to a certain window in 
a building a couple of miles 
away on' a hill. 

“But they couldn’t, from 
there!” 

"But they can. They have a 
quite efficient engine of destruc- 
tion— a ‘rifle’ is their thought. 
Large, and long, with a very 
good telescope on it — with cross- 
hairs. If I scan their minds more 
precisely you may know- the 
weapon . . Ah, they think of it 
as a ‘Buford Mark Forty Anti- 
Aircraft Rifle’.” 

“A Buford ! My God, they can 
hit any button on her clothes — 
get her away, quick!” He tried 
to jump, but could not move. 

“As you were,” she directed. 
“There was another Buford 
there, and another over there.” 
She guided his thought. “Two 
men to each Buford. There are 
now six handless men in your 
hospital room. If you will send 
men to those three places you 
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will find the Bufords and the 
hands. Your surgeon will have 
no difficulty in matching the 
hands to the men. If any seek to 
remove either Bufords or hands 
before your men get there, I will 
de-hand them, also.” 

To say that the Secret Service 
man was flabbergasted is to put 
it very mildly indeed. Cordeen 
had told him, with much pound- 
ing on his desk and in sea»ing, 
air-blueing language, what to 
expect — or, rather, to expect 
anything, no matter what and 
with no limits whatever — but he 
hadn’t believed it then and simp- 
ly could not believe it now. God- 
damn it, such things couldn’t 
happen. And this beautiful, beau- 
tifully-stacked, half-naked wom- 
an — girl, rather, she couldn’t be 
a day over twenty-five — even if 
it had been their black-browed, 
toplofty leader. Captain Garlock 
himself 

“I am twenty-three of your 
years old, not twenty-five,” she 
informed him, coldly, “and I will 
permit no distinction of sex. In 
your primitive culture the wom- 
en may still be allowing you 
men to believe in the fallacy of 
the superiority of the male, but 
know right now that I can do 
anything any man ever born can 
do and do it better.” 

“Oh, I’m . . I’m sure . . . cer- 
tainly . .” Avengord’s thought 
was incoherent. 

“If you want me to work with 
you you had better start believ- 
ing right now that there are a 
lot of things you don’t know,” 


Belle went on relentlessly. “Stop 
believing that just because a 
thing has not already happened 
on this primitive, backward, 
mudball planet of yours, it can’t 
happen anywhere or anywhen. 
You do believe, however, wheth- 
er you want to or not, things you 
see with your own eyes?” 

“Yes. I can not be hypnotized.” 

“I’m very glad you believe 
that much.” Avengord did not 
notice that she neither confirm- 
ed nor denied the truth of his 
statement. “To that end you will 
go now into the hospital room 
and see the bandaging going on. 
You will see and hear the news 
broadcast going out as I pre- 
pared it.” 

He went, and came back a 
badly shaken man. 

“But they’re sending it out ex- 
actly as it happened!” he pro- 
tested. “They’ll all scatter out so 
fast and so far we’ll never catch 
them I ’’ 

“By no means. You see, the 
amputees didn’t believe that 
they would lose their hands. 
Their superiors didn’t believe it, 
either; they assured each other 
and their underlings that it was 
just capitalistic bluff and non- 
sense. And since they are all 
even more materialistic and 
hidebound and unbelieving than 
you are, they all are now high- 
ly confused — at a complete loss.” 

“You can say that again. If I, 
working with you and having 
you pounding it into my head, 
couldn’t more than half believe 
it ...” 

“So they are now very fright- 
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ened, as well as confused, and 
the director of their whole spy 
system is now violating rule and 
precedent by sending out mes- 
sengers to summon certain high 
agents to confer with him in his 
secret place.” 

“If you’ll tell me where, I’ll 
get over to my office . 

“No. We’ll both be in your of- 
fice in plenty of time. We’ll 
watch Lola get started. It will be 
highly instructive for you to 
watch a really capable Operator 
at work.” 

President Benton had been 
introduced; had in turn finished 
introducing Lola. The crowd, 
many thousands strong, was 
cheering. Lola was stepping into 
the carefully marked speaker’s 
place. 

"You may disconnect these,” 
she waved a hand at the battery 
of microphones, “since I do not 
use speech. Not only do I not 
know any of your various lan- 
guages, but, no one language 
would suffice. My thought will go 
to every person on this, your 
world.” 

“World?” the President asked 
in surprise. “Surely not behind 
the Curtains? They will jam 
you. I’m afraid.” 

“My thought, as I shall drive 
it, will not be stopped,” Lola as- 
sured him. “Since this world 
has no telepathy, it has no mind- 
blocks and I can cover the planet 
as easily as one mind. Nor does 
it matter whether it be day or 
night, or whether anyone is 
awake or asleep. All will receive 


my message. Since you wish a 
record, the cameras may run, al- 
though they are neither neces- 
sary nor desirable for me. 
Everyone will see me in his 
mind, much better than on the 
surface of any teevee tube.” 

“And I was going to have her 
address Congress!" the Presi- 
dent whispered, aside, to Gen- 
eral Cordeen. 

Then Lola put her whole fine 
personality into a smile, directed 
apparently not only at each sep- 
arate individual within sight, 
but also individually at every 
person on the globe; and when 
Brownie Montandon set out to 
make a production of a smile, it 
had the impact of a pile-driver. 
Then came her smooth, gently- 
flowing, friendly thought: 

“My name, friends of this 
world Ormolan, is Lola Montan- 
don. Those of you who are now 
looking at teevee screens can see 
my imaged likeness. All of you 
can see me very much better 
within your own minds. 

“I am not here as an invader 
in any sense, but only as a citi- 
zen of the First Galaxy of this, 
our common universe. I have at- 
tuned my mind to each of yours 
in order to give you a message 
from the United Galaxian Socie- 
ties. 

“There are four of us Galax- 
ians in this Exploration Team. 
As Galaxians it is our purpose 
here and our duty here to open 
your minds to certain basic 
truths, to be of help to you in 
clearing your minds of fallacies, 
of lies, and of undefensible 
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prejudices; to the end that you 
will more rapidly become Galax- 
ians yourselves ...” 

"Okay. This will go on and on. 
That’s enough to give you an 
idea of what a trained and pol- 
ished performer can do. What 
do you think of them comfits, 
Chief?” Belle deliberately knock- 
ed the Secret Service man out 
of his Lola-induced mood. 

“Huh? Oh, yes.” Avengord 
was still groggy. “She’s phenom- 
enal — good — I don’t mean goody- 
goody, but sincere and really . . .” 

“Yeah, but don’t fall in love 
with her. Everybody does and it 
doesn’t do any of them a bit of 
good. That’s her specialty and 
she’s very good at it. I told you 
she’s a smooth, smooth worker.” 

“You can say that again.” 
Avengord did not know that he 
was repeating himself. “But it 
isn’t an act. She means it and 
it’s true.” 

“Of course she means it and 
of course it’s true. Otherwise 
even she, with all her training, 
couldn’t sell such a big bill of 
goods.” Then, in answer to the 
man’s unspoken question, “Yes, 
we’re all different. She’s the con- 
tactor, the spreader of the good 
old oil, the shining example of 
purity and sweetness and light 
— in short, the Greaser of the 
Ways. I’m a fighter, myself. Do 
you think she could actually have 
de-handed those men ? Uh-uh. At 
the last minute she would have 
weakened and brought them in 
whole. My job in this operation 
is to knock hell out of the ones 
Lola can’t convince, such as those 


spies you and I are going to in- 
terview pretty quick.” 

“Even they ought to be con- 
vinced. I don’t see how anybody 
could help but be." 

“Uh-uh. It’ll bounce off like 
hailstones off of a tin roof. The 
only thing to do to that kind of 
scum is kill them. If you’ll give 
me a thought as to where your 
office is we’ll hop over and . 

Belle and Avengord disappear- 
ed from the stand ; and, such was 
Lola’s hold, no one on the plat- 
form or in the throng even no- 
ticed that they were gone. They 
materialized in Avengord’s pri- 
vate office; he sitting as usual 
at his desk, she reclining in 
legs-crossed ease in a big leather 
chair. 

"... get to work.” Belle’s 
thought had not been interrupt- 
ed by any passage of time what- 
ever. “What do you want to do 
first?” 

“But I thought you were cov- 
ering Miss Montandon?” 

“I am. Like a blanket. Just as 
well here as anywhere. I will be, 
until she gets back to the Plei- 
ades. What first?” 

“Oh. Well, since I don’t know 
what your limits are — if you 
have any — you might as well do 
whatever you think best and I’ll 
watch you do it.” 

“That’s the way to talk. 
You’re going to get a shock when 
you see who the Head Man is. 
George T. Basil.” 

“Basil! I’ll say it’s a shock!" 
Avengord steadied, frowned in 
concentration. “Could be, though. 
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He would never be suspected— 
but they’re very good at that.” 

"Yeah. His name used to be 
Baslovkowitz. He was trained 
for years, then planted. None of 
this can be proved, as his record 
is perfect. Born citizen, highest 
standing in business and social 
circles. Unlimited entry and top 
security clearance. Right?" 

“Right . . . and getting enough 
evidence, in such cases as that, 
is pure, unadulterated hell.” 

"I suppose I could kill him, 
after we’ve recorded everything 
he knows,” Belle suggested. 

“No!” He snapped. “Too many 
people think of us as a strong- 
arm squad now. Anyway, I’d 
rather kill him myself than wish 
the job off onto — you don’t like 
killing, do you?” 

“That’s the understatement of 
the century. No civilized person 
does. In a hot fight, yes ; but kill- 
ing anyone who is helpless to 
fight back — in cold blood — ugh! 
It makes me sick in my stomach 
even to think of it.” 

“With the way you can read 
minds, we can get evidence 
enough to send them all to jail, 
and that we’ll have to do.” 

“How about this?” Belle 
grinned as another solution came 
to mind. “From those first eight 
top men, we’ll find out a lot of 
others lower down, and so on, 
until we have ’em all locked up 
here. We’ll announce that exact- 
ly so many spies and agents — 
giving names, addresses, and 
facts, of course — got panicky 
after Lola’s address. They fired 
up their hidden planes and flew 
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back behind the Curtain. Then, 
when we’ve scanned their minds 
and recorded everything you 
want. I’ll pack them all, very 
snugly and carefully, into Sov- 
ig’s private office. With the 
world situation what it then will 
be, he won’t dare kill them — he 
simply won’t know what to do 
when faced with it.” 

Avengord agreed happily. He 
reached out and flipped the 
switch of his intercom. “Miss 
Kimling, come in, please.” 

The door burst open. “Why, it 
is you ! But you were on the ros- 
trum just a minute . . Oh!” 
She saw Belle, and backed, eyes 
wide, toward the door she had 
just entered. “She was there, 
too, and it’s fifteen miles .” 

“Steady, Fram. I’d like to 
present you to Prime Operator 
Belle Bellamy, who is cleaning 
out the entire Curtain organiza- 
tion for us.” 

“But how did you ...” 

“Never mind that. Teleporta- 
tion. It took her half an hour to 
pound it into me, and we can’t 
take time to explain anything 
now. I’ll tell everybody every- 
thing I know as soon as I can. 
In the meantime, don’t be sur- 
prised at anything that happens, 
and by that I mean anything. 
Such as solid people appearing 
on this carpet — on that spot 
right there — instantaneously. I 
want you to pay close attention 
to everything your mind re- 
ceives, put your phenomenal 
memory into high gear, listen to 
everything I record, stop me any 
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time I'm wrong, and be sure I 
get everything we need.” 

“I don’t know exactly what 
you’re talking about, sir, but I’ll 
try.” 

“Frankly, I don’t, either — 
we’ll just have to roll it as we 
go along. We’re ready for 
George T. Basil now. Miss Bell- 
amy — I hope. Don’t jump, 
Fram.” 

Basil appeared and Fram 
jumped. She did not scream, 
however, and did not run out of 
the office. The master spy was a 
big, self-assured, affluent type. 
He had not the slightest idea of 
how he had been spirited out of 
his ultra-secret sub-basement 
and into this room ; but he knew 
where he was and, after one 
glance at Belle, he knew why. 
He decided instantly what to do 
about it. 

“This is an outrage!” he bel- 
lowed, hammering with his fist 
on Avengord’s desk. “A stupid, 
high-handed violation of the 
rights .” 

Belle silenced him and 
straightened him up. 

“High-handed? Yes,” she ad- 
mitted quite seriously. “How- 
ever, from the Galaxian stand- 
point, you have no rights at all 
and you are going to be extreme- 
ly surprised at just how high- 
handed I am going to be. I am 
going to read your mind to its 
very bottom — layer by layer, like 
peeling an onion — and every- 
thing you know and everything 
you think is going down in Mr. 
Avengord’s Big Black Book.” 


Belle linked all four minds to- 
gether and directed the search, 
making sure that no item, how- 
ever small, was missed. Aven- 
gord recorded every pertinent 
item. Fram Kimling memorized 
and correlated and double- 
checked. 

Soon it was done, and Basil, 
shouting even louder about this 
last and worst violation of his 
rights — those of his own private 
mind — ^was led away by two men 
and “put away where he would 
keep.” 

“But this is a flagrant viola- 
tion of law .” Miss Kimling 
began. 

“You can say that again!” her 
boss gloated. “And if you only 
knew how tickled I am to do it, 
after the way they’ve been kick- 
ing me around! 

“But I wonder are you 
sure we can get away with it?” 

“Certainly,” Belle put in. 
“We Galaxians are doing it, not 
your government or your Secret 
Service. We’ll start you clean— 
but it’ll be up to you to keep it 
clean, and that will be no easy 
job.” 

“No, it won’t; but we’ll do it. 
Come around again, say in five 
or six years, and see.” 

“You know, I might take you 
up on that? Maybe not this same 
team, but I’ve got a notion to 
tape a recommendation for a re- 
visit, just to see how you get 
along. It’d be interesting.” 

“I wish you would. It might 
help, too, if everybody thought 
you’d come back to check. Sup- 
pose you could?" 
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“I’ve no idea, really. I’d like 
to, though, and I’ll see what I 
can do. But let’s get on with the 
job. They’re all in what you call 
the ‘tank’ now. Which one do you 
want next?” 

The work went on. That eve- 
ning there was of course a re- 
ception; and then a ball. And 
Belle’s feet did hurt when she 
got back to the Pleiades, but of 
course she would not admit the 
fact — most especially not to Gar- 
lock. 

Exactly at the expiration of 
the stipulated seventy-two hours, 
the Galaxians began to destroy 
military atomic plants; and, 
shortly thereafter, the starship’s 
crew was again ready to go. 

And James rammed home the 
red button that would send them 
— all four wondered — where? 

It turned out to be another 
Hodell-type world; and, even 
with the high-speed comparator, 
it took longer to check the 
charts than it did to make them. 

The next planet was similar. 
So was the next, and the next. 
The time required for checking 
grew longer and longer. 

“How about cutting out this 
checking entirely, Glee?” James 
asked then. “What good does it 
do? Even if we find a similarity, 
what could we do about it? 
We’ve got enough stuff now to 
keep a crew of astronomers busy 
for five years making a tank of 
it.” 

“Okay. We probably are so far 
away now, anyway, that the 
chance of finding a similarity is 


vanishingly small. Keep on tak- 
ing the shots, though; they’ll 
prove, I think, that the universe 
is one whole hell of a lot bigger 
than anybody has ever thought 
it was. That reminds me — are 
you getting anywhere on that 
N-problem? I’m not.” 

"I’m getting nowhere, fast. 
You should have been a math 
prof in a grad school, Glee. You 
could flunk every advanced stu- 
dent you had with that one. 
Belle and I together can’t feed 
it to Gompy in such shape as to 
get a definite answer. We think, 
though, that your guess was 
right — if we ever stabilize any- 
where it will probably be relative 
to Hodell, not to Tellus. But the 
cold fact of how far away we 
must be by this time just scares 
the pants off of me.” 

“You and me both, my ripe 
and old. We're a long ways from 
home.” 

Jumping went on ; and, two or 
three planets later, they encoun- 
tered an Arpalone Inspector who 
did not test them for compatibil- 
ity with the humanity of his 
world. 

“Do not land,” the creature 
said, mournfully. “This world is 
dying, and if you leave the pro- 
tection of your ship, you too will 
die.” 

“But worlds don’t die, sure- 
ly?” Garlock protested. “People, 
yes — but worlds?” 

“Worlds die. It is the Dilipic. 
The humans die, too, of course, 
but it is the world itself that is 
attacked, not the people. Some 
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of them, in fact, will live 
through it.” 

Garlock drove his attention 
downward and scanned. 

“You Arpalones are doing 
what looks like a mighty good 
job of fighting. Can’t you win?” 

“No, it is too late. It was al- 
ready too late when they first 
appeared, two days ago. When 
the Dilipics strike in such small 
force that none of their — 
agents ? — devices ? — whatever 
they are? — can land against our 
beaming, a world can be saved; 
but such cases are very few.” 

“But this thought, ‘Dilipic’?” 
Garlock asked, impatiently. “It 
is merely a symbol — it doe.sn’t 
mean anything — to me, at least. 
What are they? Where do they 
come from?” 

“No one knows anything about 
them,” came the surprising an- 
swer. “Not even their physical 
shape — if they have any. Nor 
where they come from, or how 
they do what they do.” 

“They can't be very common,” 
Garlock pondered. “We have 
never heard of them before.” 

“Fortunately, they are not,” 
the In.spector agreed. “Scarcely 
one world in five hundred is ever 
attacked by them — this is the 
first Dilipic invasion I have 
seen.” 

“Oh, you Arpalones don’t die 
with your worlds, then?” Lola 
asked. She was badly shaken. 
“But I .suppose the Arpales do, 
of course.” 

“Practically all of the Arpales 
will die, of course. Most of us 
Arpalones will also die, in the 


battles now going on. Those of 
us who survive, however, will 
stay aloft until the rehabilita- 
tion fleet arrives, then we will 
continue our regular work.” 

“Rehab?” Belle exclaimed, 
“You mean you can restore plan- 
ets so badly ruined that all the 
people die?” 

“Oh, yes. It is a long and diffi- 
cult work, but the planet is al- 
ways re-peopled.” 

“Let’s go down,” Garlock said. 
“I want to get all of this on 
tape.” 

They went down, over what 
had been one of that world’s 
largest cities. The air, the 
stratosphere, and all nearby 
space were full of battling ves- 
sels of all shapes and sizes ; rang- 
ing from the tremendous globu- 
lar spaceships of the invaders 
down to the tiny, one-man jet- 
fighters of the Arpalones. 

The Dilipics were using pro- 
jectile weapons only — ranging in 
size, with the size of the vessels, 
from heavy machine guns up to 
seventy-five-millimeter quick-fir- 
ing rifles. They were also launch- 
ing thousands of guided missiles 
of fantastic speed and of tre- 
mendous explosive power. 

The Arpalones were not using 
anything solid at all. Each de- 
fending vessel, depending upon 
its type and class, carried from 
four up to a hundred or so bur- 
nished-metal reflectors some four 
feet in diameter; each with a 
small black device at its optical 
center and each pouring out a 
tight beam of highly effective 
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energy. It was at these reflec- 
tors, and particularly at these 
tiny devices, that the small-arms 
fire was directed, and the marks- 
manship of the Dilipics was very 
good indeed. However, each pro- 
jector was oscillating irregular- 
ly and each fighter-plane was 
taking evasive action ; and, since 
a few bullet-holes in any reflec- 
tor did not reduce its efficiency 
very much, and since the central 
mechanisms were so small and 
were moving so erratically, a 
good three-quarters of the Ar- 
palonian beams were still in ac- 
tion. 

There was no doubt at all that 
those beams were highly effec- 
tive. Invisible for the most part, 
whenever one struck a Dilipic 
ship or plane everything in its 
path flared almost instantly into 
vapor and the beam glared in- 
candescently, blindingly white or 
violet or high blue — never any- 
thing lower than blue. Almost 
everything material, that is ; for 
guns, ammunition, and missiles 
were not affected. They did not 
even explode. When whatever 
fabric it was that supported 
them was blasted away, all such 
things simply dropped; simply 
fell through thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands of feet of air 
to crash unheeded upon what- 
ever happened to be below. 

The invading task force was 
arranged in a whirling, swirling, 
almost cylindrical cone, more or 
less like an Earthly tornado. The 
largest vessels were high above 
the stratosphere ; the smallest 


fighters were hedge-hoppingly 
close to ground. Each Dilipic 
unit seemed madly, suicidally de- 
termined that nothing would get 
through that furious wall to in- 
terfere with whatever it was 
that was coming down from 
space to the ground through — 
along? — the relatively quiet 
“eye” of the pseudo-hurricane. 

On the other hand, the Arpa- 
lones were madly, suicidally de- 
termined to break through that 
vortex wall, to get into the 
"eye,” to wreak all possible dam- 
age there. Group after group 
after group of five jet-fighters 
each came driving in ; and, occa- 
sionally, the combined blasts of 
all five made enough of opening 
in the wall so that the center 
fighter could get through. Once 
inside, each pilot stood his little, 
stubby-winged craft squarely on 
her tail, opened his projectors to 
absolute maximum of power and 
of spread, and climbed straight 
up the spout until he was shot 
down. 

And the Arpalones were win- 
ning the battle. Larger and larg- 
er gaps were being opened in the 
vortex wall; gaps which it be- 
came increasingly difficult for 
the Dilipics to fill. More and 
more Arpalone fighters were 
getting inside. They were lasting 
longer and doing more damage 
all the time. The tube was grow- 
ing narrower and narrower. 

All four Galaxians perceived 
all this in seconds. Garlock 
weighed out and detonated a 
terrific matter-conversion bomb 
in the exact center of one of the 
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largest vessels of the attacking 
fleet. It had no effect. Then a 
larger one. Then another, still 
heavier. Finally, at over a hun- 
dred megatons equivalent, he did 
get results — of a sort. The in- 
vaders’ guns, ammunition, and 
missiles were blown out of the 
ship and scattered outward for 
miles in all directions; but the 
structure of the Dilipic ship it- 
self was not harmed. 

Belle had been studying, ana- 
lyzing, probing the things that 
were coming down through that 
hellish tube. 

“Clee!” She drove a thought. 
"Cut out the monkey-business 
with those damn firecrackers of 
yours and look here— pure, solid 
force, like ball lightning or our 
Op field, but entirely diffei'ent 
— see if you can analyze the 
stuff!” 

“Alive?” Gar lock asked, as he 
drove a probe into one of the 
things — they were furiously- 
radiating spheres some seven 
feet in diameter — and began to 
tune to it. 

“I don’t knovv — don’t think 
so — if they are, they’re a form 
of life that no sane human be- 
ing could even imagine!” 

“Let’s see what they actually 
do,” Garlock suggested, still try- 
ing to tune in with the thing, 
whatever it wa.s, and still follow- 
ing it down. 

This particular force-ball hap- 
pened to hit the top of a six- 
story building. It was not going 
very fast — fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour — but when it 
struck the roof it did not even 


slow down. Without any effort 
at all, apparently, it co.’itiniied 
downward through the concrete 
and steel and glass of the build- 
ing; and everything in its path 
became monstrously, sickening- 
ly, revoltingly changed. 

“I simply can’t stand any 
more of this,” Lola gasped. “If 
you don’t mind. I’m going to my 
room, set all the Gunther blocks 
it has, and bury my head under 
a pillow.” 

"Go ahead. Brownie,” James 
said. “This is too tough for any- 
body to watch. I’d do the same, 
except I’ve got to run these 
cameras.” 

Lola disappeared. 

Garlock and Belle kept on 
studying. Neither had paid any 
attention at all to either Lola or 
James. 

Instead of the structural 
material it had once been, the 
bore that the thing had travers- 
ed was now full of a sparkling, 
bubbling, writhing, partly-fluid- 
partly-viscous, obscenely repul- 
sive mass of something unknown 
and unknowable on Earth ; a 
something which, Garlock now 
recalled, had been thought of by 
the Arpalone Inspector as “go- 
lop.” 

As that unstoppable globe de- 
scended through office after of- 
fice, it neither sought out people 
nor avoided them. Walls, doors, 
windows, ceilings, floors and 
rugs, office furniture and office 
personnel ; all alike were absorb- 
ed into and made a part of that 
indescribably horrid brew. 
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Nor did the track of that hell- 
ishly wanton globe remain a 
bore. Instead, it spread. That 
devil’s brew ate into and dissolv- 
ed everything it touched like a 
stream of boiling water being 
poured into a loosely-heaped pile 
of granulated sugar. By the time 
the ravening sphere had reached 
the second floor, the entire roof 
of the building was gone and the 
writhing, racing flood of corrup- 
tion had flowed down the outer 
walls and across the street, en- 
gulfing and transforming side- 
walks, people, pavement, poles, 
wires, automobiles, people — any- 
thing and everything it touched. 

The globe went on down, 
through basement and sub-base- 
ment, until it reached solid, 
natural ground. Then, with its 
top a few inches below the level 
of natural ground, it came to a 
full stop and— apparently — did 
nothing at all. By this time, the 
ravening flood outside had eaten 
far into the lower floors of the 
buildings across the street, as 
well as along all four sides of the 
block, and tremendous masses of 
masonry and steel, their support- 
ing structures devoured, were 
subsiding, crumbling, and crash- 
ing down into the noisome flood 
of golop — and were being trans- 
formed almost as fast as they 
could fall. 

One tremendous mass, weigh- 
ing hundreds or perhaps thou- 
sands of tons, toppled almost as 
a whole; splashing the stuff in 
all directions for hundreds of 
yards. Wherever each splash 


struck, however, a new center of 
attack came into being, and the 
peculiarly disgusting, abhorrent 
liquidation went on. 

“Can you do anything with it, 
Clee?” Belle demanded. 

“Not too much — it’s a mess,” 
Garlock replied. “Besides, it 
wouldn’t get us far, I don’t 
think. It’ll be more productive to 
analyze the beams the Arpalones 
are using to break them up, 
don’t you think?” 

Then, for twenty solid min- 
utes, the two Prime Operators 
worked on those enigmatic 
beams. 

“We can’t assemble that kind 
of stuff with our minds,” Belle 
decided then. 

“I’ll say we can’t,” Garlock 
agreed. “Ten megacycles, and 
cycling only twenty per second.” 
He whistled raucously through 
his teeth. “My guess is it’d take 
four months to design and build 
a generator to put out that kind 
of stuff. It’s worse than our Op 
field.” 

“I’m not sure I could ever de- 
sign one,” Belle said, thoughtful- 
ly, “but of course I’m not the 
engineer you are . .” Then, she 

could not help adding, “. . . yet.” 

“No, and you never will be,” 
he said, flatly. 

“NO? That’s what you think!” 
Even in such circumstances as 
those. Belle Bellamy was eager 
to carry on her warfare with her 
Project Chief. 

“That’s exactly what I think — 
and I’m so close to knowing it 
for a fact that the difference is 
indefectible.” 
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Belle almost — but not quite — 
blew up. “Well, what are you go- 
ing to do?” 

“Unless and until I can figure 
out something effective to do, I’m 
not going to try to do anything. 
If you, with your vaunted and 
flaunted belief in the inherent 
superiority of the female over 
the male, can dope out something 
useful before I do. I’ll eat crow 
and help you do it. As for argu- 
ing with you. I’m all done for 
the moment.” 

Belle gritted her teeth, flounc- 
ed away, and plumped herself 
down into a chair. She shut her 
eyes and put every iota of her 
mind to work on the problem of 
finding something — anything — 
that could be done to help this 
doomed world and to show that 
big, overbearing jerk of a Gar- 
lock that she was a better man 
than he was. Which of the two 
objectives loomed more impor- 
tant, she herself could not have 
told, to save her life. 

And Garlock looked around. 
The air and the sky over the 
now-vanished city were both 
clear of Dilipic craft. The surviv- 
ing Arpalone fighters and other 
small craft were making no at- 
tempt to land, anywhere on the 
world’s surface. Instead, they 
were flying upward toward, and 
were being drawn one by one 
into the bowels of, huge Arpa- 
lonian space-freighters. When 
each such vessel was filled to ca- 
pacity, it flew upward and set 
itself into a more-or-less-circular 
orbit around the planet. 

Around and around and 


around the ruined world the 
Pleiades went ; recording, ob- 
serving, charting. Fifty-eight of 
those atrocious Dilipic vortices 
had been driven to ground. 
Every large land-mass surround- 
ed by large bodies of water had 
been struck once, and only once; 
from the tremendous area of the 
largest continent down to the 
relatively tiny expanses of the 
largest islands. One land-mass, 
one vortex. One only. 

“What d’you suppose that 
means?” James asked. "Afraid 
of water?” 

“Damfino. Could be. Let’s 
check . mountains, too. Skip 
us back to where we started — 
oceans and mountains both fairly 
close there.” 

The city had disappeared long 
since; for hundreds of almost- 
level square miles there extend- 
ed a sparkling, seething, writh- 
ing expanse of — of what? The 
edge of that devouring flood had 
almost reached the foot-hills, 
and over that gnawing, dissolv- 
ing edge the Pleiades paused. 

Small lakes and ordinary riv- 
ers bothered the golop very little 
if at all. There was perhaps a 
slightly increased sparkling, a 
slight stiffening, a little darken- 
ing, some freezing and breaking 
off of solid blocks ; but the 
thing’s forward motion was not 
noticeably slowed down. It drank 
a fairly large river and a lake 
one mile wide by ten miles long 
while the two men watched. 

The golop made no attempt to 
climb either foot-hills or moun- 
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tains. It leveled them. It ate into 
their bases at its own level ; the 
undermined masses, small and 
large, collapsed into the foul, 
corrosive semi-liquid and were 
consumed. Nor was there much 
raising of the golop’s level, even 
when the highest mountain.s were 
reached and miles-high masses 
of solid rock broke off and top- 
pled. There was some raising, of 
course; but the stuff was fluid 
enough so that its slope was not 
apparent to the eye. 

Then the Pleiades went back, 
over the place where the city 
had been and on to what had 
once been an ocean beach. The 
original wave of degradation had 
reached that shore long since, 
had attacked its sands out into 
deep water, and there it had been 
stopped. The corrupt flood was 
now being reinforced, however, 
by an ever-rising tide of mate- 
rial that had once been moun- 
tains. And the slope, which had 
not been even noticeable at the 
mountains or over the plain, was 
herp very evident. 

As the rapidly-flowing golop 
struck water, the water shivered, 
came to a weirdly unforgettable 
cold boil, and exploded into drops 
and streamers and jagged-edged 
chunks of something that was 
neither water nor land; or rock 
or soil or sand or Satan's unholy 
brew. Nevertheless, the water 
won. There was so much of it! 
Each barrel of water that was 
destroyed was replaced instantly 
and enthusiastically; with no 
lowering of level or of pressure. 


And when water struck the 
golop, the golop also shiyered 
violently, then sparkled even 
more violently, then stopped 
sparkling and turned dark, then 
froze solid. The frozen surface, 
however, was neither thick 
enough nor strong enough to 
form an effective wall. 

Again and again the wave of 
golop built up high enough to 
crack and to shatter that feeble 
wall ; again and again golop and 
water met in ultim.ately furious, 
if insensate, battle. Inch by inch 
the ocean’s shoreline was driven 
backward toward ocean’s depths ; 
but every inch the ocean lost was 
to its tactical advantage, since 
the advancing front was by now 
practically filled with hard, solid, 
dead blocks of its own substance 
which it could neither assimilate 
nor remove from the scene of 
conflict. 

Hence the wall grew ever 
thicker and solider ; the advance 
became slower and slower. 

Then, finally, ocean waves of 
ever-increasing height and vio- 
lence rolled in against the new- 
formed shore. What caused those 
tremendous waves — earthquakes, 
perhaps, due to the shifting of 
the mountains’ ma.sses ? — no 
Tellurian ever surely knew. 
Whatever the cause, however, 
those waves operated to pin the 
golop down. Whenever and 
wherever one of those monstrous 
wayes whitecapped in, hurling 
hundreds of thousands of tons 
of water inland for hundreds of 
yards, the battle-front stabilized 
then and there. 
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All over that world the story 
was the same. Wherever there 
was water enough, the water 
won. And the total quantity of 
water in that world’s oceans re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

“Good. A lot of people escap- 
ed,” James said, expelling a 
long-held breath. “Everybody 
who lives on or could be flown 
to all the islands smaller than the 
biggest ones if they can find 
enough to eat and if the air isn't 
poisoned.” 

“Air’s okay — so’s the water — 
and they’ll get food,” Garlock 
said. “The Arpalones will handle 
things, including distribution. 
What I’m thinking about is how 
they’re going to rehabilitate it. 
That, as an engineering project, 
is a feat to end all feats.” 

“Brother! You can play that 
in spades!” James agreed. “Ex- 
cept that it’ll take too many 
months before they can even 
start the job, I’d like to stick 
around and see how they go 
about it. How does this kind of 
stuff fit into that theory you’re 
not admitting is a theory?” 

“Not worth a damn. However, 
it’s a datum — and, as I’ve said 
before and may say again, if we 
can get enough data we can 
build a theory out of it.” 

Then it began to rain. For 
many minutes the clouds had 
been piling up — black, far-flung, 
thick and high. Immense bolts of 
lightning flashed and .snapped 
and crackled ; thunder crashed 
and rolled and rumbled ; rain 
fell, and continued to fall, like a 
cloud-burst in Colorado. And 


shortly thereafter — -first by 
square feet and then by acres 
and then by square miles — the 
surface of the golop began to die. 
To die, that is, if it had ever 
been even partially alive. At 
least it stopped sparkling, dark- 
ened, and froze into thick skins; 
which broke up into blocks ; 
which in turn sank — thus expos- 
ing an ever-renewed surface to 
the driving, pelting, relentlessly 
cascading rain. 

“Well, I don’t know that 
there’s anything to hold us here 
any longer,” Garlock said, final- 
ly. “Shall we go?” 

They went ; but it was several 
days before any of the wander- 
ers really felt like smiling; and 
Lola did not recover from her 
depression for over a week. 

CHAPTER 5 

S UPPER was over, but the 
four were still at the table, 
sipping coffee and smoking. Dur- 
ing a pause in the casual 
conversation, James suddenly 
straightened up. 

“I Vv'ant an official decision, 
Glee,” he said, abruptly. “While 
we’re out of touch with United 
Worlds you, as captain of the 
ship and director of the pi'oject, 
are Boss, with a capital B. The 
Lord of Justice, High and Low. 
The Works. Check?” 

“On paper, yes; with my de- 
cisions subject to appeal and/or 
review when we get back to 
Base. In practice, I didn’t expect 
to have to make any very gravid 
rulings.” 
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“I never thought you’d have 
to, either, but Belle fed me one 
with a bone in it, so . . 

"Just a minute. How official do 
you want it? Full formal, screens 
down and recorded?” 

“Not unless we have to. Let’s 
explore it first. As of right now, 
are we under the Code or not?” 

“Of course we are.” 

“Not necessarily,” Belle put 
in, sharply. "Not slavishly to the 
letter. We’re so far away and 
our chance of getting back is so 
slight that it should be interpre- 
ted in the light of common 
sense.” 

Garlock stared at Belle and 
she stared back, her eyes as clear 
and innocent as a baby’s. 

“The Code is neither long 
enough nor complicated enough 
to require interpretation,” Gar- 
lock stated, finally. “It either ap- 
plies in full and exactly or not 
at all. My ruling is that the Code 
applies, strictly, until I declare 
the state of Ultimate Conting- 
ency. Are you ready, Belle, to 
abandon the project, find an un- 
inhabited Tellurian world, and 
begin to populate it?” 

“Well, not quite, perhaps.” 

“Yes or no, please.” 

“No.” 

“We are under the Code, then. 
Go ahead, Jim.” 

“I broke pairing with Belle 
and she refused to confirm.” 

“Certainly I refused. He had 
no reason to break with me.” 

“I had plenty of reason!” 
James snapped. “I’m fed up to 
here — ” he drew his right fore- 


finger across his forehead, 
“ — ^with making so-called love to 
a woman who can never think 
of anything except cutting an- 
other man’s throat. She’s a 
heartless conniver.” 

“You both know that reasons 
are unnecessary and are not dis- 
cussed in public,” Garlock said, 
flatly. “Now as to confirmation 
of a break. In simple pairing 
there is no marriage, no regis- 
tration, no declaration of intent 
or of permanence. Thus, legally 
or logically, there is no obliga- 
tion. Morally, however, there is 
always some obligation. Hence,, 
as a matter of urbanity, in cases 
where no injury exists except as 
concerns chastity, the Code calls 
for agreement without rancor. If 
either party persists in refusal 
to confirm, and cannot show in- 
jury, that party’s behavior is de- 
clared inurbane. Confirmation is 
declared and the offending party 
is ignored.” 

“Just how would you go about 
ignoring Prime Operator Belle 
Bellamy?” 

“You’ve got a point there, 
Jim. However, she hasn't per- 
sisted very long in her refusal. 
As a matter of information. 
Belle, why did you take Jim in 
the first place?” 

“I didn’t.” She shrugged her 
shoulders. “It was pure chance. 
You saw me flip the tenth- 
piece.” 

“Am I to ignore the fact that 
you are one of the best telekinet- 
icists living?” 

“I don’t have to control things 
unless I want to!” She stamped 
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her foot. “Can’t you conceive of 
me flipping a coin honestly?” 

“No. However, since this is not 
a screens-down inquiry, I’ll give 
you — orally, at least — the benefit 
of the doubt. The next step, I 
presume, is for Lola to break 
with me. Lola?” 

“Well . . I hate to say this, 
Clee . I thought that mutual 
consent would be better, but . . .’’ 
Lola paused, flushing in embar- 
rassment. 

“She feels," James said, stead- 
ily, “as I do, that there should 
be much more to the sexual re- 
lation than merely releasing the 
biological tensions of two pieces 
of human machinery. That’s 
hardly civilized.” 

“I confirm, Lola, of course,” 
Garlock said ; then went on, 
partly thinking aloud, partly ad- 
dressing the group at large. 
“Ha. Reasons again, and very 
well put — not oif the cuff. Eva- 
sions. Flat lies. Something very 
unfunny here — as queer as a 
nine-credit bill. In sum, inde- 
fensible actions based upon un- 
warranted conclusions drawn 
from erroneous assumptions. 
The pattern is not clear but 
I won’t order screens down un- 
til I have to . if the reason 
had come from Belle . ." 

"Me?" Belle flared. “Why from 
me?” 

“. . instead of Jim . .” Ig- 

noring Belle’s interruption. Gar- 
lock frowned in thought. After 
a minute or so his face cleared. 

“Jim,” he said, sharply, “have 
you been consciously aware of 
Belle’s manipulation ?” 


“Why, no, of course not. She 
couldn’t!” 

“That’s really a brainstorm, 
Clee,” Belle sneered. “You’d bet- 
ter turn yourself in for an over- 
haul.” 

“Nice scheme. Belle,” Garlock 
said. “I underestimated — at 
least, didn’t consider carefully 
enough — your power; and over- 
estimated your ethics and ur- 
banity." 

“What are you talking about. 
Chief?” James asked. “You lost 
me ten parsecs back.” 

“Just this. Belle is behind this 
whole operation; working under 
a perfectly beautiful smoke- 
screen,” 

“I’m afraid the boss is crack- 
ing up, kids,” Belle said. “Listen 
to him, if you like, but use your 
own judgment.” 

“But nobody could make Jim 
and me really love each othei’,” 
Lola argued, “and we really do. 
It’s real love.” 

“Admitted,” Garlock said. 
“But she could have helped it 
along; and she’s all set to take 
every possible advantage of the 
situation thus created.” 

“I still don’t see it,” James ob- 
jected. “Why, she wouldn’t even 
confirm our break. She hasn’t 
yet.” 

“She would have, at the ex- 
actly correct psychological mo- 
ment;. after holding out long 
enough to put you both under 
obligation to her. There would 
have, also, been certain strings 
attached. Her plan was, after 
switching the pairings . .” 

“I wouldn’t pair with you," 
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Belle broke in viciously, “if you 
were the only man left in the 
macrocosmic universe!” 

“Part of the smoke-screen,” 
Garlock explained. “The re-pair- 
ings would give her two lines of 
attack on me, to be used simnl- 
taneousiy. First, to work on me 
in bed . . 

“See?” Belle interrupted. “He 
doesn’t think I’ve got any heart 
at all." 

“Oh, you may have one, but 
it’s no softer than your head, 
and that could scratch a dia- 
mond. Second, to work on you 
two, with no holds barred, to 
form a three-unit team against 
me. Her charges that I am losing 
my grip made a very smart open- 
ing lead.” 

“Do you think I’d let her work 
oh me?” James demanded. 

“She’s a- Prime — you wouldn’t 
know anything about it. How- 
ever, nothing will happen. Nor 
am I going to let her confuse the 
real issue. Belle, you are either 
inside the Code or a free agent 
outside it. Which?” 

“I have made my position 
clear.” 

“To me, yes. To Jim and Lola, 
decidedly unclear.” 

“Unclear, then. You can not 
coerce me!” 

“If you follow the Code, no. 
If you don’t, I can and will. If 
you make any kind of a pass at 
Jim James from now on. I’ll lock 
you into your room with a Gun- 
ther block.” 

“You wouldn’t dare!” she 
breathed. “Besides, you could- 
n’t, not to another prime.” 


“Don’t bet on it,” he advised. 

After a full minute of silence 
Garlock’s attitude changed sud- 
denly to his usual one of casual 
friendliness. "Why not let this 
one drop right here. Belle? I can 
marry them, with all the official 
trimmings. Why not let ’em real- 
ly enjcy their honeymoon?” 

“Why not?” Belle’s manner 
changed to match Garlock’s and 
she smiled warmly. “I confirm, 
Jim. You two are really seriouS; 
aren’t you? Marriage, declara- 
tions, registration, and every- 
thing? I wish — I sincerely and 
really wish you — every happi- 
ness possible.” 

“We really are serious,” James 
said, putting his arm around 
Lola’s waist. “And you won’t . . . 
won’t interfere?” 

“Not a bit. I couldn’t, now, 
even if I wanted to.” Belle 
grinned wryly. “You see, you 
kids missed the main feature of 
the show, since .you can’t know 
exactly what a Prime Operator 
is. Especially you can’t know 
what Cleander Simmsworth Gar- 
lock really is — he’s an out-and- 
out tiger on wheels. The three of 
us could have smacked him bow- 
legged, but of course all chance 
of that blew up just nov/. So if 
you two want to take the big 
jump you can do it with my 
blessing as well as Glee’s. I’ll 
clear the table.” 

That small chore taken care 
of — a quick folding-up of every- 
thing into the tablecloth and a 
heave into the chute did it — 
Belle set up the recorder. 
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“Are you both fully certain 
that you want the full treat- 
ment?” Garlock asked. 

Both were certain, and Gar- 
lock read the brief but solemn 
marriage lines. 

As the newlyweds left the 
roo.m, Belle turned to Garlock 
with a quizzical smile. “Are you 
going to ask me to pair with you, 
Glee ?” 

“I certainly am.” He grinned 
back at her. “I owe you that 
much revenge, at least. But se- 
riously, I’d like it immensely and 
we fit like Grace and Poise. Look 
at that mirror. Did you ever see 
a better-matched couple? Will 
you give me a try. Belle?” 

“I will not,” she said, emphat- 
ically. I’ll take back what I said 
a while ago — if you were really 
the only man left, I would — but 
as it is, the answer is a definite, 
reisounding, and final ‘No\” 

“ ‘Definite’ and ‘resounding,’ 
yes. ‘Final,’ I won’t accept. I’ll 
wait.” 

“You’ll wait a long time, Bus- 
ter. My door will be locked from 
now on. Good night. Doctor Gar- 
lock, I’m going to bed.” 

“So am I.” He walked with 
her along the corridor to their 
rooms, the doors of which were 
opposite each other. "In view of 
the Code, locking your door is a 
meaningless gesture. Mine will 
remain unlocked. I invite you to 
come in whenever you like, and 
assure you formally that no such 
entry will be regarded as an in- 
vasion of privacy.” 

Without a word she went into 
her room and closed' the door 


with a firmness just short of vio- 
lence. Her lock clicked sharply. 

The next morning, after 
breakfast, James followed Gar- 
lock into his room and shut the 
door. 

“Glee, I want to tell you . I 
don’t want to get sloppy but . . .” 

“Want to lep it?" 

"Hell, no!” 

“It’s about Brownie, then.” 

“Uh-huh. I’ve always liked you 
immensely. Admired you. Hero, 
sort of . 

“Yeah. I quote. ‘Harder than 
Phai'aoh’s heart.’ ‘Colder than 
frozen helium,’ and all the 
rest. But this thing about 
Brownie . .” He reached out; 

two hard hands met in a crush- 
ing grip. “How could you pos- 
sibly lay off? Just the strain, if 
nothing else.” 

“A little strain doesn’t hurt a 
man unless he lets it. I’ve done 
without for months at a stretch, 
with it running around loose on 
all sides of me.” 

“But she’s so she’s got 

everything !’’ 

“There speaketh the ensorcell- 
ed bridegroom. For my taste, 
she hasn’t. She told you, I sup- 
pose, when explaining a certain 
fact, that I told her she wasn’t 
my type?” 

“Yes, but . .” 

“She still isn’t. She’s a very 
fine person, with a very fine per- 
sonality. She is one of the two 
most nearly perfect young wom- 
en of her race. Her face is beau- 
tiful. Her body is an artist’s 
dream. Her mind is one of the 
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very best. Besides all that, she’s 
a very good egg and a mighty 
tasty dish. But put yourself in 
my place. 

“Here’s this paragon we have 
just described. She has extreme- 
ly high ideals and she’s a vir- 
gin; never really aroused. Also, 
she’s so full of this sickening 
crap they’ve been pouring into 
us— propaganda, rocket-oil, prop- 
wash, and psychological gobble- 
dygook — that it’s running out of 
her ears. She’s so stuffed with 
it that she’s going to pair with 
you, ideals and virginity be 
damned, even if it kills her ; even 
though she’s shaking, clear down 
to her shoes — scared yellow. 
Also, she is and always will be 
scared half to death of you — she 
thinks you’re some kind of ro- 
bot. She’s a starry-eyed, soft- 
headed sissy. A sapadilla. A 
sucker for a smooth line of bal- 
loon-juice and flap-doodle. No 
spine : no bottom. A gutless doll- 
baby. Strictly a pet — you could 
no more love her, ever, than you 
could a half-grown kitten .’’ 

“That’s a hell of a picture!’’ 
James broke in savagely. “Even 
with your cold-blooded reputa- 
tion.” 

“People in love can’t be objec- 
tive, is all. If I saw her through 
the same set of filters you do. 
I’d be in love with her, too. So 
let’s see if you can use your 
brain instead of your outraged 
sensibilities to answer a hypo- 
thetical question. If the forego- 
ing were true, what would you 
do. Junior?” 


“I’d pass, I guess. I’d have to, 
if I wanted to look at myself in 
the mirror next morning. But 
that’s such an ungodly cockeyed 
picture. Glee But if that’s 
actually your picture of Brownie 
- — and you’re no part of a liar — 
just what kind of a woman 
could you love? If any?” 

“Belle.” 

“Belle! Belle Bellamy? Hell’s 
flaming furies! That iceberg? 
■That egomaniac? That Jezebel? 
She’s the hardest-boiled babe 
that ever went unhung.” 

“Right, on all counts. Also 
she’s crooked and treacherous. 
She’s a ground-and-lofty liar by 
instinct and training. I could add 
a lot more. But she’s got brains, 
ability, and guts — guts enough to 
supply the Women’s Army Corps. 
She’s got the spine and the bot- 
tom and the drive. So just 
imagine her thawed out and 
really shoveling on the coal — 
blasting wide open on all forty 
torches. Back to back with you 
when you’re surrounded ; she 
wouldn’t cave and she wouldn’t 
give. Or wing and wing — hold- 
ing the beam come hell or space- 
warps. Roll that one around on 
your tongue, Jim, and give your 
taste-buds a treat." 

“Well, maybe . . if I’ve got 
that much imagination . . . that’s 
a tough blueprint to read. I can’t 
quite visualize the finished 
article. However, you’re as hard 
as she is — even harder. You’ve 
got more of what it takes. May- 
be you can make a Christian out 
of her. If so, you might have 
something; but I’m damned if I 
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can see exactly what. Whatever 
it turned out to be, I wouldn’t 
care for any part of it. You 
could have it all.” 

‘‘Exactly; and you can have 
your Brownie.” 

‘‘I’m beginning to see. I didn’t 
think you had anything like that 
in your chilled-steel carcass. And 
I want to apolo . 

‘‘Don’t do it, boy. If the time 
ever comes when you go so soft 
on me as to quit laying it on the 
line and start sifting out your 
language . Garlock paused. 
For one of the very few times 
in his life, he was at a loss for 
words. He thrust his hands into 
his pockets and shrugged his 
shoulders. “Hell, I don’t want to 
get maudlin, either so 
well, how many men, do you 
think, could have gone the route 
with me on this hellish job with- 
out killing me or me killing 
them?” 

“Oh, that’s not 

“Lay it on the line, Jim. I 
know' what I am. Just one. You. 
One man in six thousand million. 
Okay; how many women could 
live with me for a year without 
going crazy?” 

“Lots of ’em; but, being 
masochists, they’d probably drive 
you nuts. And you can’t stand 
‘stupidity’; which, by definition, 
let.s everybody out. Nope, it’s a 
tough order to fill.” 

“Check. She’d have to be 
strong enough and hard enough 
not to be afraid of me, by any 
trace. Able and eager to stand up 
to me and slug it out. To pin my 
ears back flat against my skull 
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whenever she thinks I'm ofiF the 
beam. Do it with skill and pre- 
cision and nicety, with pow'er 
and control; yet without doing 
herself any damage and without 
changing her basic feeling for 
me. In short, a female Jim James 
Nine.” 

“Huh? Hell’s blowtorches! 
You think I’m like Belle Bell- 
amy?” 

“Not by nine thousand mega- 
cycles. Like Belle Bellamy could 
be and should be. Like I hope 
she will be. I’d have to give, too, 
of course — maybe we can make 
Christians out of each other. It’s 
quite a dream, I admit, but it’ll 
be Belle or nobody. But I’m not 
used to slopping over this way — 
let’s go.” 

“I’m glad you did, big fellow 
— once in a lifetime is good for 
the soul. I’d say you w'ere in love 
with her right now — except that 
if you were, you couldn’t pos- 
sibly dissect her like a specimen 
on the table, the way you’ve just 
been doing. Are you or aren’t 
you?” 

“I’ll be damned if I know. You 
and Brownie believe that the 
poets’ concept of love is valid. 
In fact, you make a case for its 
validity. I never have, and don't 
now but under certain con- 

ditions I simply don’t, know 
Ask me again sometime; say in 
about a month?” 

“That’s the surest thing you 
know. Oh, brother! This is a 
thing I’m going to watch with 
my eyes out on stalks!” 

For the next week. Belle 
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locked her door every night. For 
another few nights, she did not 
lock it. Then, one night, she left 
it ajar. The following evening, 
the two again walked together 
to their doors. 

“I left my door open last 
night." 

“I know you did.” 

“Well?” 

“And have you scream to high 
heaven that I opened it? And put 
me on a tape for willful inur- 
banity? For deliberate intersex- 
ual invasion of privacy?” 

“Blast and damn! You know 
perfectly well, Clee Garlock, I 
wouldn’t pull such a dirty, lousy 
trick as that.” 

“Maybe I should apologize, 
theii, but as a matter of fact I 
have no idea whatever as to 
what you wouldn’t do.” He stared 
at her, his face hard in thought. 
“As you probably know, I have 
had very little to do with wom- 
en. That little has always been 
on a logical level. You are such 
a completely new experience that 
I can’t figure out what makes 
you tick.” 

“So you’re afraid of me,” she 
sneered. “Is that it?” 

“Close enough.” 

“And I suppose it’s you that 
cartoonist what’s-his-name is us- 
ing as a model for ‘Timorous 
Timmy’?” 

“Since you’ve guessed it, yes.” 

“You . you weasel!” She 
took three quick steps up the cor- 
ridor, then back. “You say my 
logic is cockeyed. What system 
are you using now?” 

HO 


“I’m trying to develop one to 
match yours.” 

“Oh . I invited that one, I 
guess, since I know you aren’t 
afraid of God, man, woman, or 
devil . and you’re big enough 
so you don’t have to be proving 
it all the time.” She laughed 
suddenly, her face softening 
markedly. “Listen, you big lug. 
Why don’t you ever knix;k me 
into an outside loop? If I were 
you and you were me, I’d’ve 
busted me loose from my front 
teeth long ago.” 

“I’m not sure whether I know 
better or am afraid to. Anyway, 
I’m not rocking any boat so far 
from shore.” 

"Says you. You're wonderful, 
Clee — simply priceless. Do you 
know you’re the only man I ever 
met that I couldn’t make fall for 
me like a rock falling down a 
cliff? And that the falling is al- 
together too apt to be the other 
way?” 

“The first, I have suspected. 
The second is chemicaiiy-pure 
rocket-oil.” 

“I hope it is .1 wish I 
could be as certain of it as you 
are. . You see, Clee, I really 
expected you to come in, last 
night, and there really wasn’t 
any bone in it. Surely, you don’t 
think I’m going to invite you in- 
to my room, do you?” 

“I can’t see why not. Howr?ver, 
since no valid system of logic 
seems to apply, I accept your de- 
cision as a fact. By the same 
reasoning — how^ever invalid — if 
I ask you again you w’il! again 
refuse. So all that’s left, I guess, 
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is for me to drag you into my 
room by force.” 

He put his left arm around 
her and applied a tiny pressure 
against her side ; under which 
she began to move slowly toward 
his door. 

“You admit that you’re using 
force?” she asked. Her face was 
unreadable ; her mental block 
was at its fullest force. “That 
I’m being coerced? Definitely?" 

“Definitely,” he agreed. “At 
least ten dynes of sheer brute 
force. Not enough to affect a 
tape, but enough, I hope, to af- 
fect you. If it isn’t, I’ll use 
more.” 

“Oh, ten dynes is enough. Just 
so it’s force.” 

She raised her face toward 
his and threw both arms around 
his neck. His right arm went 
into action with his left, and 
Oleander Garlock forgot all 
about dynes and tapes. 

After a time she disengaged 
one arm ; reached out ; opened his 
door. He gathered her up and, 
lips still locked to lips, carried 
her over the threshold. 

A few jumps later they met 
their first really old Arpalone. 
This Inspector was so old that 
his skin, instead of the usual 
bright, clear cobalt blue, was 
dull and tending toward gray. 
The old fellow was strangely 
garrulous, for a Guardian ; he 
wanted them to pause a while 
and gossip. 

“Yes, I am lonesome,” he ad- 
mitted. “It has been a long time 
since 1 exchanged thoughts with 


anyone. You see, nobody has 
visited this planet — Groobe, its 
name is — since almost all our 
humanity was killed, a few pe- 
riods ago . . .” 

"Killed? How?” Garlock ask- 
ed sharply. “Not Dilipic?” 

“Oh, you have seen them? I 
never have, myself. No, nothing 
nearly that bad. Merely the 
Ozobes. The world itself was 
scarcely harmed at all. Rehabili- 
tation will be a simple matter, 
so there’s no real reason why 
some of those Engineers . .” 

“The beast!” Lola shot a 
tight-beam thought at her hus- 
band. “Who cares anything about 
the rock and dirt of a planet? 
It’s the people that count and his 
are dead and he’s perfectly com- 
plaisant about it — just lone- 
some!” 

“Don’t let it throw you, pet,” 
James soothed. “He’s an Arpa- 
lone, you know; not a sociologi- 
cal anthropologist.” 

shouldn’t come out here 
and spend a few hours once in 
a while, but they don’t. Too busy 
with their own business, they 
say. But while you are physically 
human, mentally you are not. 
You’re all too . too ... I can’t 
put my thought exactly on it, but 
more as though you were 
human fighters, if such, a thing 
could be possible.” 

“We are fighters. Where we 
come from, most human beings 
are fighters.” 

“Oh? I never heard of such a 
thing. Where can you be from?” 

This took much explanation, 
since the Arpalone had never 
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heard of inter-galactic travel. 
“You are willing, then, to fight 
.side by side with us Arpalones 
against the enemies of human- 
ity? You have actually done so, 
at times, and won?” 

“We certainly have.” 

"I am glad. I am expecting a 
call for help any time now. Will 
you please give me enough of 
your mental pattern. Doctor Gar- 
lock, so that I can call you in 
case of need? Thank you.” 

"What makes you think you’re 
going to get an S.O.S. so soon? 
Where from?” 

"Because these Ozobe inva- 
sions come in cycles, years apart, 
but there are always several 
planets attacked at very nearly 
the same time. We were the first, 
this time; so there will be one 
or two others very shortly.” 

“Do they always . . kill all 

the people?” Lola asked. 

“Oh, no. Scarcely half of the 
time. Depends on how many 
fighters the planet has, and how 
much outside help can get there 
soon enough.” 

“Your call could come from 
any of the other solar systems in 
this neighborhood, then?” Gar- 
lock asked. 

“Yes. There are fifteen inhab- 
ited planets within about six 
light-years of us, and we form a 
close-knit group.” 

“What are these Ozobes?” 

“Animals. Warm-blooded, but 
egg-layers, not mammals. Like 
this,” and the Inspector spread 
in their minds a picture of a 
creature somewhat like the fly- 
ing tigers of Hodell, except that 


the color was black, shading off 
to irridescent green at the ex- 
tremities. Also, it was armed 
with a short and heavy, but very 
sharp, sting. 

“They say that they come from 
space, but I don’t believe it,” the 
old fellow went on. “What would 
a warm-blood be doing out in 
space? Besides, they couldn’t 
find anybody to lay their eggs in 
out there. No, sir, I think they 
live right here on Groobe some- 
where, maybe holed up in caves 
or something for ten or thirteen 
years but that wouldn’t 
make sense, either, would it? I 
just don’t know .” 

Garlock finally broke away 
from the lonesome Inspector and 
the Pleiades started down. 

“That’s the most utterly ho7'- 
ribe thing I ever heard of in my 
life!” Lola burst out. "Like 
wasps — only worse — people 
aren’t bugs! Why don’t all the 
planets get together and develop 
something to kill every Ozobe in 
every system of the group?” 

“That one has got too many 
bones in it for me to answer,” 
James said. 

“I’m going to get hold of that 
Engineer as soon as we land,” 
Lola said, darklj% “and stick a 
pin into him.” 

They found the Engineering 
Office easily enough, in a snug 
camp well outside a large city. 
They grounded the starship and 
went out on foot; enjoying con- 
tact with solid ground. The 
Head Engineer was an Arpalone, 
too — Engineers were not a sep- 
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arate race, but dwellers on a 
planet of extremely high tech- 
nology— but he did know any- 
thing about space-drives. His 
specialty was rehabilitation ; he 
was top boss of a rehab crew . . . 

Then Lola pushed Garlock 
aside. Yes, the Ozobes came from 
space. He was sure of it. Yes, 
they laid eggs in human bodies. 
Yes, they probably stayed alive 
quite a while — or might, except 
for the rehab crew. No, he didn’t 
know what would hatch out — 
he’d never let one live that long, 
but what the hell else could 
hatch except Ozobes? No, not 
one. Not one single damn one. 
If just one ever did, on any 
world where he bossed the job, 
he’d lose his job as boss and go 
to the mines for half a year 

“Ridiculous!” Lola snapped. 
“If Ozobes hatched, they 
couldn’t possibly have come 
from space. If they did come 
from space, the adult form would 
have to be something able to get 
back into space, some way or 
other. That is simple elementary 
biology. Don’t you see that?” 

He didn’t see it. He didn’t 
give a damn, either. It was none 
of hi.s business; he was a rehab 
man. 

Lola ran back to the ship in 
disgust. 

“Something else is even more 
ridiculous, and is your business,” 
James told the Head Engineer. 
“Garlock and I are both engi- 
neers — top ones. We know defi- 
nitely that a one-hundred-per- 
cent clean-up on such a job as 


this— millions — simply can't be 
done. Ever. Under any condi- 
tions. Are you lying in your 
teeth or are you dumb enough 
to believe it yourself?” 

“Neither one,” the Engineer 
insisted, stubbornly. “I’ve won- 
dered, myself, at how I could get 
’em all, but I always do — every 
time so far. That’s why they 
give me the big job. I’m good at 
it." 

"Oh — Lola’s right, Jim,” Gar- 
lock said. "It’s the adult form 
that hatches; something so dif- 
ferent they don’t even recognize 
it. Something able to get into 
space. Enough survivors to pro- 
duce the next generation.” 

“Sure. I’ll tell Brownie — she’ll 
be tickled.” 

“She’ll be more than tickled — ■ 
she’ll want to hunt up somebody 
around here with three brain 
cells working and give ’em an 
earful.” Then, to the Engineer, 
“Do you know how they rehab 
a planet that’s been leveled flat 
by the golop?” 

“You’ve seen one? I never 
have, but of course I’ve studied 
it. Slow, but not too difficult. 
After killing, the stuff weathers 
down in a few years — ^wonderful 
soil it makes — what makes it 
slow is that you have to wait 
fifty or a hundred years for the 
mountains to get built up again 
and for the earthquakes to 
quit . 

“Excuse me, please — I’ve got 
a call — ^we have to leave, right 
now.” 

The call was from the Inspec- 
tor. The nearest planet, Clamer, 
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was being invaded by the Ozobes 
and needed all the help they 
could get. 

In seconds the Pleiades was at 
the Port of Entry. 

“Where is this Clamer?” Gar- 
lock asked. 

The Inspector pointed a 
thought; all four followed it. 

“Let’s go, Jim. Maybe 

“Just a minute!” Lola snap- 
ped. She was breathing hard, 
her eyes were almost shooting 
sparks as she turned to the old 
Arpalone and drove a thought so 
forcibly that he winced. 

“Do you so-called ‘Guardians 
of Humanity’ care at all about 
the humanity you’re supposed to 
be protecting?” she demanded 
viciously, the thought boring in 
and twisting, “or are you just 
loafing on the job and doing as 
little as you possibly can without 
getting fired?” 

Belle and Garlock looked at 
each other and grinned. James 
was .surprised and shocked. This 
woman blowing her top was no 
Brownie Montandon any of them 
knew. 

“We do everything we pos- 
sibly can,” the Inspector was not 
only shocked, but injured and 
abused. “If there’s any one pos- 
sible thing we haven’t done, even 
the tiniest . .” 

“There’s plenty!” she snapped. 
“Plain, dumb stupidity, then, it 
must be. There must be some- 
body around here who has been 
at least exposed to elementary 
biology! You should have ex- 
terminated these Ozobe vermin 


ages ago. All you have to do is 
find out what its life cycle is. 
How many stages and what they 
are. How the adults get into 
space and where they go,” and 
she went on, in flashing 
thoughts, to explain in full de- 
tail. “Are you smart enough to 
understand that?” 

“Oh, yes. Your thought may 
be the truth, at that.” 

“And are you interested 
enough to find out whose busi- 
ness it would be, and follow 
through on it?” 

“Yes, of course. If it works. 
I’ll be quite famous for suggest- 
ing it. I’ll give you part of the 
credit .” 

“Keep the credit — just see to 
it that it gets done!” She whirl- 
ed on James. “This loss of hu- 
man life is so appallingly unnec- 
essary! This time we’re going to 
Clamer, and nowhere else. Push 
the button, Jim.” 

“All I can do is set up for it, 
pet. Whether we . . .” 

“We’ll get there!” she blazed. 
“It’s high time we got a break. 
Punch it! This time the ship’s 
going to Clamer, if we have to 
all get out and push it there! 
Now punch that button!" 

James pushed the button, 
glanced into his scanner, and 
froze; eyes staring. He did not 
even whistle. Belle, however, 
did; with ear-shattering volume. 
Garlock’s mouth fell open in the 
biggest surprise of his life. They 
were in the same galaxy! 

All three had studied charts 
of nebular configurations so long 
and so intensely that recogni- 
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tion of a full-sphere identity was 
automatic and instantaneous. 

Lola, head buried in scanner, 
had already checked in with the 
Port Inspector. 

"It is Clamer!” she shrieked 
aloud. “I told you it was time for 
our luck to change, if we pulled 
hard enough! They are being in- 
vaded by Ozobes and they did 
call for help and they didn’t 
think we could possibly get here 
this fast and we don’t need to be 
inspected because we’re compat- 
ible or we couldn’t have landed 
on Groobe!” 

For five long minutes Garlock 
held the starship motionless 
while he studied the entire sit- 
uation. Then he drove a probe 
through the mental shield of the 
general in charge of the whole 
defense operation. 

“Battle-Cruiser Pleiades, Cap- 
tain Garlock commanding, re- 
porting for duty in response to 
your S.O.S. received on Groobe.” 

The general, furiously busy as 
he was, dropped all other busi- 
ness. “But you’re human! You 
can’t fight!” 

“Watch us. You don’t know, 
apparently, that the Ozobe bases 
are on the far side of your 
moon. They’re bringing their 
fighters in most of the way in 
transports.” 

“Why, they can’t be! They’re 
coming in from all directions 
from deep space!” 

“That’s what they want you 
to think. They’re built to stand 
many hours of zero pressure and 
almost absolute zero cold. Ques- 
tion : if we destroy all their 


transport, say in three hours, 
can you handle all the fighters 
who will be in the air or in near- 
by space at that time?” 

“Very easily. They’ve hardly 
started yet. I appoint you Ad- 
miral-pro-tem Garlock, in com- 
mand of Space Operations, and 
will refer to you any other space- 
fighters who may come. I thank 
you, sir. Good luck.” 

The general returned his at- 
tention to his boiling office. His 
mind was seething with ques- 
tions as to what these not-human 
beings were, how or if they knew 
so much, and so on ; but he forc- 
ed them out of his mind and 
went, fast and efficient, back to 
work. James shot the Pleiades up 
to within a thousand miles or 
so of the moon. 

“How long does it take to 
learn this bombing business, 
Jim?” Lola asked. 

“About fifteen seconds. All you 
have to do is want to. Do you, 
really?" 

“I really do. If I don’t do 
something to help these people,” 
it did not occur to her that she 
had already done a tremendous 
job, “I’ll never forgive myself.” 

James showed her; and, much 
to her surprise, she found it 
very easy to do. 

The vessels transporting the 
invading forces were huge, 
spherical shells equipped with 
short-range drives — and with 
nothing else. No accommoda- 
tions, no facilities, no food, no 
water, not even any air. Each 
transport, when filled to the 
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bursting-point with as-yet-docile 
cargo, darted away; swinging 
around to approach Clamer from 
some previously-assigned direc- 
tion. It did not, however, ap- 
proach the planet’s surface. At 
about two thousand miles out, 
great ports opened and the load 
was dumped out into space, to 
fall the rest of the way by grav- 
ity. Then the empty shell, with 
only its one pilot aboard, rushed 
back for another load. 

“How heavy shots, Clee?” 
James asked. He and Lola were 
getting into their scanners. 
"Wouldn’t take as much as a kilo- 
ton equivalent, would it?" 

“Half a kilo is plenty, but no 
use being too fussy about preci- 
sion out here.” 

Garlock and Belle were already 
bombing; James and Lola began. 
Slow and awkward at first, Lola 
soon picked up the technique and 
was firing blast for blast with 
the others. No more loaded 
transport vessels left the moon. 
No empty one, returning toward 
the moon, reached there. In 
much less than the three hours 
Garlock had mentioned, every 
Ozobian transport craft had 
been destroyed. 

"And now the real job be- 
gins,” Garlock said, as James 
dropped the starship down to 
within a few miles of the moon’s 
surface. 

That surface was cratered and 
jagged, exactly like that of the 
half always facing Clamer. No 
sign of activity could be seen by 
eye, nor anything unusual. Even 


the immense trap-doors, all 
closed now, matched exactly 
their surroundings. Under- 
ground, however, activity was 
violently intense; and, now, con- 
fused in the extreme. 

“Why, there isn’t a single 
adult anywhere!” Lola exclaim- 
ed. “I thought the whole place 
would be full of ’em!” 

“So did I,” Belle said. “How- 
ever, by hindsight, it’s plain 
enough. Their job done, they 
were killed and eaten. Last meal, 
perhaps.” 

"I’m afraid so. Whatever they 
were, they had hands and brains. 
Just look at those shops and ma- 
chines!” 

"What do we do, boss?” James 
asked. "Run a search pattern 
first?” 

"We’ll have to, I guess, before 
we can lay the job out.” 

It was run and Garlock 
frowned in thought. “Almost 
half the moon covered — honey- 
combed. We’ll have to fine-tooth 
it. Around the periphery first, 
then spiral into the center. This 
moon isn’t very big, but even so 
this is going to be a hell of a 
long job. Any suggestions, any- 
body? Jim?” 

“The only way, I guess. You 
can’t do it hit-or-miss. I'm damn 
glad we’ve got plenty of stuff in 
our Op field and plenty of hy- 
dride for the engines. The horses 
will all know they’ve been at 
work before they get the field 
filled up again.” 

“So will you. Junior, believe 
me . Ready, all? Start blast- 
ing. 
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Then, for three hours, the 
Pleiades moved slowly — for her 
— along a plotted and automat- 
ically-controlled course. It was 
very easy to tell where she had 
been ; the sharply-cut, evenly- 
spaced, symmetrical pits left by 
the Galaxian’s full-conversion 
blasts were entirely different 
from the irregularly-cratered, 
ages-old original surface. 

“Knock off. Brownie,” Garlock 
said then. “Go eat all you can 
hold and get some sleep. Come 
back in three hours. Jim, cut our 
speed to seventy-five percent.” 

Lola shed her scanner, heaved 
a tremendous sigh of relief, and 
disappeared. 

Three silent hours later — all 
three were too intensely busy to 
think of anything except the 
work in hand — Lola came back. 

“Take Belle’s swath. Brownie. 
Okay, Belle, you can lay off. 
Three hours.” 

“I’ll stay,” Belle declared. “Go 
yourself ; or send Jim.” 

“Don’t be any more of a damn 
fool than you have to. I said beat 
it.” 

“And I said I wouldn’t. I’m 
just as good . . .” 

“Chop it off!” Garlock snap- 
ped. “It isn’t a case of being just 
as good as. It’s a matter of 
physical reserves. Jim and I have 
more to draw on for the long 
shifts than you have. So get the 
hell out of here or I’ll stop the 
ship and slap you even sillier 
than you are now.” 

Belle threw up her head, toss- 
ing her shoulder-length green 
mop in her characteristic gesture 


of defiance; but after holding 
Garlock’s hard stare for a mo- 
ment she relaxed and smiled. 

“Okay, Glee — and thanks for 
the kind words.” 

She disappeared and the work 
went on. 

And finally, when all four 
were so groggy that they could 
scarcely think, the job was done 
and checked. Clamer’s moon was 
as devoid of life as any moon 
had ever been. 

Lola pitched her scanner at its 
rack and threw herself face- 
down on a davenport, sobbing 
uncontrollably. James sat down 
beside her and soothed her until 
she quieted down. 

“You’d better eat something, 
sweetheart, and then for a good, 
long sleep.” 

“Eat? Why, I couldn’t, Jim, 
not possibly.” 

“Let her sleep first, I think, 
Jim,” Belle said, and followed 
with her eyes as Jim picked his 
wife up and carried her into the 
corridor. 

“We’d better eat something, I 
suppose,” Belle said, thoughtful- 
ly. “I don’t feel like eating, 
either, but I never realized until 
this minute just how much this 
has taken out of me and I’d bet- 
ter start putting it back in. . 
She did a wonderful job, Clee, 
even if she couldn’t take it full 
shift toward the' last.” 

“I’ll say she did. I hated like 
the devil to let her work that 
way, but . you knew I was 
scared witless every second un- 
til we topped off.” 
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Exhausted and haggard as she 
was, Belle laughed. “I know 
damn-blasted well you weren't; 
but I know what you mean. 
Fighting something you don’t 
know anything about, and can’t 
guess what may happen next, is 
tough. Seconds count.” Side by 
.side, they strolled toward the al- 
cove. 

“I simply didn’t think she had 
it in her,” Belle marveled. 

“She didn’t. She hasn’t. It’ll 
take her a week to get back into 
shape.” 

“Eight. She was going on pure 
nerve at the last — nothing else 
but she did a job, and she’s 
so sweet and fine . I wonder. 
Glee, if if I’ve been missing 

the boat .” 

“You have not.” Garlock sent 
the thought so solidly that Belle 
jumped. “If you’d just let your- 
self be, you’d be worth a million 
of her, just as you stand.” 

“Yes? You lie in your teeth. 
Oleander, but I love it. Gh, 
I don’t know what I want to eat 
— if anything.” 

“I’ll think up yours, too, along 
with mine.” 

“Please. Something light, and 
just a little.” 

“Yeah. Sit down. Just a light 
snack — a two-pound steak, rare; 
a bowl of mushrooms fried in 
butter; French fries, french 
dips, salad, and a quart of cof- 
fee. The same for me, except 
more of each. Here we are.” 

"Why, Glee, I couldn’t possibly 
eat half of that. . . .” Then, after 
a quarter of it was gone, “I am 
hungry, at that — simply raven- 


ous. I could eat a horse and 
saddle, and chase the rider.” 

“That’s what I thought. I 
knew I could, and figured you 
accordingly.” 

They ate those tremendous 
meals slowly, enjoying every 
bite and sip; in an atmosphere 
of friendliness and good fellow- 
ship ; chatting on a wide variety 
of subjects as they ate. Neither 
was aware of the fact that this 
was the first time they had ever 
been on really friendly terms. 
And finally every dish and con- 
tainer was empty, almost polish- 
ed clean. 

“One hundred percent capacity 
■ — can chew but can’t swallow,” 
Garlock said then, lighting two 
cigarettes and giving Belle one. 
“How’s that for a masterly job 
of calibration?” 

“Me, too. It’ll pass.” Belle 
sighed in repletion. “Your abil- 
ity to estimate the exact capacity 
of containers is exceeded only by 
your good looks and by the size 
of your feet. And now to hit the 
good old sack for an indefinite 
but very long period of time.” 

“You chirped it, birdie.” Still 
eminently friendly, the two walk- 
ed together to their doors. Belle 
put up a solid block and paused, 
irresolute, twisting the toe of 
one slipper into the carpet. 

“Glee, I . I wonder if 
.” Her voice died away. 

"I know what you mean.” He 
put his arms around her gently, 
tenderly, and looked deep into 
her eyes. “I want to tell you 
something, Belle. You’re a wom- 
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an, not in seven thousand mil- 
lion women, but in that many 
planets full of women. What it 
takes, you very definitely and 
very abundantly have got. And 
you aren’t the only one that’s 
pooped. I don’t need company to- 
night, either. I’m going to sleep 
until I wake up, if it takes all 
day. Or say, if you wake up first, 
why not punch me and we’ll have 
breakfast together?” 

“That’s a thought. Do the 
same for me. Good night. Glee.” 

“Good night, ace.” He kissed 
her, as gently as he had been 
holding her, opened her door, 
closed it after her, and stepped 
across the corridor into his own 
room. 

“Wkat a man!” Belle breath- 
ed to herself, behind the solid 
.screens of her room. “He 
thought I wa.s too tired, not just 
scared to death too. What a 
man! Belle Bellamy, you ought 
to be kicked from here to Tell- 
us. .” Then she threw back 
her head, drove a hard little fist 
into a pillow', and spoke aloud 
through clenched teeth. “No, 
damn and blast it, I won’t give 
in. I won’t love him. I’ll take the 
Project aw’ay from him if it’s 
the last thing I ever do in this 
life!” 

She w'oke up the next morn- 
ing — not morning, either, since 
it wa.s well after noon — a little 
before Garlock did, but not 
much. When she went into his 
room he was shaved and fully 
dressed except for one shoe, 
which he was putting on. 
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“Hi, boss! Better w'e eat, huh? 
Not only am I starving by 
inches, but if we don’t eat pretty 
quick we’ll get only one meal to- 
day instead of three. Did you eat 
your candy bar?” 

“I sure did, ace.” 

“Oh, I’m still ‘ace’? You can 
kiss me, then,” and she raised 
her face toward his. 

He kissed her, still tenderly, 
and they strolled to and through 
the Main and into the alcove, 
James and Lola, the latter look- 
ing terribly strained and worn, 
had already eaten, but joined 
them in their after-breakfast 
coffee and cigarettes. 

“You’ve checked, of course,” 
Garlock said. “Everything on the 
beam ?” 

“Dead center. Even to l.ola 
and her biologists. Everybody’s 
full of joy and gratitude and 
stuff — as well as information. 
And we managed to pry our- 
selves loose without waking you 
two trumpet-of-doom sleepers, 
up. So we’re ready to jump 
again. I wonder whei'e in hell 
W'e’ll wind up this time.” 

“I’m glad you said that, Jim.” 
Garlock said. “It gives me the 
nerve to spring a thing on you 
that I’ve been mulling around in 
my mind ever since we landed 
here.” 

“Nerve? You?” James asked, 
incredulously. “Pass the coffee- 
pot around again. Brownie. If 
that character there said what 
I heard him say, this’ll make 
your hair stand straight up on 
end.” 

“On our jumps we’ve had al- 
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together too much power and no 
control whatever . Garlock 
paused in thought. 

"Like a rookie pitcher,” Belle 
suggested. 

“Uh-uh,” Lola objected. “It 
couldn’t be that wild. He’d have 
to .stand with his back to the 
plate and pitch the ball over the 
center-field stands and seven 
blocks down-town.” 

“Cut the persiflage, you two,” 
Garlock ordered. “Consider three 
things. First, as you all know, 
I’ve been trying to figure out a 
generator that would give us in- 
trinsic control, but I haven’t got 
any farther with it than we did 
back on Tellus. Second, consider 
all the jumps we’ve made except 
this last one. Every time we’ve 
taken off, none of us has had his 
shield really up. You, Jim, were 
concentrating on the drive, and 
so were wide open to it. The rest 
of us were at least thinking 
about it, and so were more or 
less open to it. Not one of us 
has ever ordered it to take us to 
any definite place; in fact, I 
don’t believe that anyone of us 
has ever even suggested a des- 
tination. Each one of us has been 
thinking, at the instant of 
energization of the fields, exact- 
ly what you just said, and with 
exactly the same emphasis. 

“Third, consider this last jump 
all by itself. It’s the first time 
we’ve ever stayed in the same 
galaxy. It’s the first time we’ve 
ever gone where we wanted to. 
And it’s the first time- — here’s 
the crux, as I see it — that any 
of us has been concentrating on 


any destination at the moment 
of firing the charge. Brownie 
was willing the Pleiades to this 
planet so hard that we all could 
taste it. The rest of us, if not 
really pushing to get here, were 
at least not opposed to the idea. 
Check?” 

“Check.” “That’s right.” “Yes, 
I was pushing with all my 
might,” came from the three lis- 
teners, and James went on: 

“Are you saying the damn 
thing’s alive?” 

“No. I’m saying I don’t believe 
in miracles. I don’t believe in 
coincidence — that concept is as 
meaningless as that of paradox. 
I certainly do not believe that we 
hit this planet by chance against 
odds of almost infinity to one. 
So I’ve been looking for a reason. 
I found one. It goes against my 
grain — against everything I’ve 
ever believed — but, since it’s the 
only possible explanation, it 
must be true. The only possible 
director of the Gunther Drive 
must be the mind.” 

“Hell’s blowtorches — Now 
you’re insisting that the damn 
thing’s alive.” 

“Far from it. It’s Brownie 
who’s alive. It was Brownie who 
got us here. Nothing else— re- 
peat, nothing else — makes 
sense.” 

James pondered for a full min- 
ute. “I wouldn’t buy it except 
for one thing. If you, the hard- 
est-boiled skeptic that ever went 
unhung, can feed yourself the 
whole bowl of such a mess as 
that, I can at least take a taste 
of it. Shoot.” 
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“Okay. You know that we 
don’t know anything really fun- 
damental about either teleporta- 
tion or the drive. I’m sure now 
that the drive is simply mechan- 
ical teleportation. If you tried to 
’port yourself without any idea 
of where you wanted to go, 
where do you think you’d land?” 

“You might scatter yourself 
all over space — no, you wouldn’t. 
You wouldn’t move, because it 
wouldn’t be teleportation at all. 
Destination is an integral part 
of the concept.” 

“Exactly so — but only because 
you’ve been conditioned to it all 
your life. This thing hasn’t been 
conditioned to anything.” 

“Like a new-born baby,” Lola 
suggested. 

“Life again,” James said. “I 
can’t see it — too many bones in 
it. Pure luck, even at those odds, 
makes a lot more sense.” 

“And to make matters worse,” 
Garlock went on as though 
neither of them had spoken. 
“Just suppose that, a man had 
four minds insit^d of one and 
they weren’t working together. 
Then where would he go?” 

This time, James simply whis- 
tled ; the girls stared, speechless. 

“I think we’ve proved that my 
school of mathematics was right 
— the thing was built to operate 
purely at random. Fotheringham 
was wrong. However, I missed 
the point that if control is pos- 
sible, the controller must be a 
mind. Such a possibility never 
occurred to me or anyone work- 
ing with me. Or to Fothering- 
ham or to anybody else.” 


“I can’t say I’m sold, but it’s 
easy to test and the results can’t 
be any worse. Let’s go." 

“How would you test it?” 

“Same way you would. Only 
way. First, each one of us alone. 
Then pairs and threes. Then all 
all four together. Fifteen tests 
in all. No. Three destinations for 
each set-up; near, medium, and 
far. Except Tellus, of course ; 
we’d better save that shot until 
we learn all we can find out. 
Everybody not in the set should 
screen up as solidly as they can 
set their blocks — eyes shut, 
even, and concentrating on 
something else. Check?” 

James did not express the 
thought that Tellus must by now 
be so far away that no possible 
effort could reach it ; but he 
could not repress the implica- 
tion. 

“Check. I’ll concentrate on a 
series of transfinite numbers. 
Belle, you work on the possible 
number of shades of the color 
green. Lola, on how many differ- 
ent perfumes you can identify by 
smell. Jim, -hit the button.” 

CHAPTER 6 

S INCE the tests took much 
time, and were strictly rou- 
tine in nature, there is no need 
to go into them in detail. At 
their conclusion, Garlock said : 

“First: either Jim alone, or 
Lola alone, or Jim and Lola to- 
gether, can hit any destination 
within any galaxy, but can’t go 
from one galaxy to another. 
“Second: either Belle or I, or 
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any combination containing 
either of us without the other, 
has no control at all. 

"Third: Belle and I together, 
or any combination containing 
both of us, can go inter-galactic 
under control. 

“In spite of confession being 
supposed to be good for the soul, 
I don’t like to admit that we’ve 
put gravel in the gear-box — do 
you. Belle?” Garlock’s .smile was 
both rueful and forced. 

“You can play that in spades.” 
Belle licked her lips ; for the first 
time since boarding the starship 
she was acutely embarrassed. 
“We’ll have to, of course. It was 
all my fault — it makes me lock 
like a damned stupid juvenile de- 
linquent.” 

“Not by nineteen thousand 
kilocycles, since neither of us 
had any idea. I’ll be glad to 
settle for half the blame.” 

“Will you please stop talking 
Sanskrit?” James asked. “Or lep 
it, so we two innocent bystand- 
ers can understand it?” 

“Will do,” and Garlock went 
on in thought. “Remember what 
I said about this drive not be- 
ing conditioned to anything? I 
was wrong. Belle and I have con= 
ditioned it, but badly. We’ve 
been fighting so much that some- 
thing or other in that mess down 
there has become conditioned to 
her; something else to me. My 
part vyill play along with anyone 
except Belle; hers v/ith anybody 
except me. Anti-conditioning, 
you might call it. Anyway, they 
lay back their ears and balk.” 
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“Oh, hell!" James snorted. 
“Talk about gobbledegfook ! You 
are still saying that that con- 
glomeration of copper and silver 
and steel and insulation that we 
built ourselves has got intelli- 
gence, and I still won’t buy it.” 

“By no means. Remember, 
Jim, that this concept of me- 
chanical teleportation, and that 
the mind is the only possible con- 
troller, are ab.solutely new. We’ve 
got to throw out all previous 
ideas and start new from 
scratch. I postulate, as a work- 
ing hypothesis drawn from orig- 
inal data as modified by ihese 
tests, that that particular con- 
glomeration of materials .gener- 
ates at least two fields about the 
properties of which we know 
nothing at all. That one of those 
properties is the tendency to be- 
come preferentially resonant 
with one mind and preferentially 
non-resonant with another. Clear 
so far?” 

“As mud. It’s a mighty tough 
blueprint to read." James scowl- 
ed in thought. “However, it’s no 
harder to swallow than Sander- 
son’s Theory of Teleportation. 
Or, for that matter, the actual 
basic coupling between mind 
and ordinary muscular action. 
Does that mean we’ll have to re- 
build half a million credits’ 
worth of . . . no, you and Belle 
can work it, together.” 

“I don’t know.” Garlock paced 
the floor. “I simply can’t see any 
possible mechanism of coupling.” 

“Subconscious, perhaps,” Belle 
suggested. 

"For my money that whole 
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concept is invalid,” Garlock said. 
“It merely changes ‘I don’t 
know’ to ‘I can’t know’ and I 
don’t want any part of that. 
However, ‘unconscious’ could be 
the answer if so, we may 
have a lever Belle, are you 
willing to buix your hatchet for 
about five minutes — work with 
me like a partner ought to?” 

“I certainly am. Glee. Honest- 
ly. Screens down flat, if you say 
so.” 

“Half-way’s enough, I think 
— you'll know when we get down 
there.” Her mind joined his and 
he went on, “Ignore the ma- 
chines themselves completely. 
Consider only the fields. Feel 
around with me — keep tuned! — 
see if there’s anything at all 
here that we can grab hold of 
and manipulate, like an Op field 
except probably very much finer. 
I’ll be completely damned if I can 
see how this type of Gunther 
generator can put out a manip- 
ulable field, but it must. That’s 
the only— 0-W-R-C-H-H!” 

This last was a yell of pure 
mental agony. Both hands flew 
to his head, his face turned 
white, sweat poured, and he 
slumped down unconscious. 

He came to, however, as the 
other three were stretching him 
out on a davenport. Belle was 
mopping his face with a hand- 
kerchief. 

“What happened. Glee?” All 
three were exclaiming at once. 

“I found my manipulable field, 
but a bomb went off in my brain 
when I straightened it out.” He 
searched his mind anxiously, 
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then smiled. “But no damage 
done — just the opposite. It 
opened up a Gunther cell I didn’t 
know I had. Didn’t it sock you, 
too. Belle?” 

"Uh-uh,” she said, more than 
half bitterly. “I must not have 
one. That makes you a Super- 
Prime, if I may name a new 
classification.” 

“Nonsense! Of course you’ve 
got it. Unconscious, of course, 
like me, but without it you 
couldn’t have conditioned the 
field. But why Oh, what bit 
me was the one conditioned to 
me.” 

“Oh, nice!” Belle exclaimed. 
“Gome on. Glee — let’s go get 
mine !” 

“Do you want a bit of knowl- 
edge that badly, Belle?” Lola 
asked. “Besides, wait, he isn’t 
strong enough yet.” 

“Of course he’s strong enough. 
A little knock like that? Want 
it ! I’d give my right leg and . . . 
and almost anything for it. It 
didn’t kill him, so it won’t kill 
me.” 

“There may be an easier 
way,” Garlock said. “I wouldn’t 
wish a jolt like that onto my 
worst enemy. But that had two 
hundred kilovolts and four hun- 
dred kilogunts behind it. Since I 
know now where and what the 
cell is, I think I can open it up 
for you without being quite so 
rough.” 

“Oh, lovely. Gome in, quick! 
I’m ready now.” 

Garlock went in ; and wrought. 
It took longer — half an hour, in 
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fact — but it was very much eas- 

lAT* trt 

"What did it feel like, Belle?” 
Lola asked, eagerly. You winced 
like he was drilling teeth and 
struck a couple of nerves.” 

"Uh-uh. More like being 
stretched all out of shape. Like 
having a child, maybe, in a small 
way. Let’s go, Glee!” 

They joined up and went. 

“Ha, there you are, you can- 
tankerous little fabrication of 
nothings!” Belle said aloud, in 
a low, throaty, gloating voice. 
“Take that — and that! And now 
behave yourself. If you don’t, 
mama spank — but good!” Then, 
breaking connection, “Thanks a 
million. Glee; you’re tall, solid 
gold. Do you want to run some 
more tests, to see which of us is 
the intergalactic transporter?” 

“Not unless you do.” 

“Who, me? I’ll be tickled to 
death not to; just like I’d swal- 
lowed an ostrich feather. Back 
to Tellus, then?” 

“Tellus, here we come,” Gar- 
lock said. “Jim, what are the 
Tellurian figures for exactly five 
hundred miles up?” 

“I'll punch ’em — got ’em in my 
head.” James did so. “Shall 
Brownie and I set our blocks?” 

“No,” Belle said. “Nothing can 
interfere with us now.” 

“Ready.” Garlock sat down in 
the pilot’s seat. “Gluster ’round, 
chum.” 

Belle leaned against the back 
of the chair and put both arms 
around Garlock’s neck. “I’m clus- 
tered.” 


"The spot we’re shooting at is 
exactly over the exact center of 
the middle blast-pit at Port'Gun- 
thet. In sync?” 

"To a skillionth of a whillionth 
of a microphase. I’m exactly on 
and locked. Shoot.” 

"Now, you sheet-iron bucket 
of nuts and bolts, jump!" and 
Garlock snapped the red switch. 

Earth lay beneath them. So 
did Port Gunther. 

“Hu-u-u-uh!” Garlock’s huge 
sigh held much more of relief 
than of triumph. 

"They did it! We’re home!” 
Lola shrieked: and, breaking in- 
to unashamed and unrestrained 
tears, went into her husband’s 
extended arms. 

“Gry ahead, sweet. I'd bawl 
myself if Garlock wasn’t looking. 
Maybe I will, anyway,” James 
said. Then, extending his right 
arm to Garlock and to Belle, “I 
was scared to death you couldn’t 
make it except by back tracking. 
Good going, you two Primes,” 
but his thoughts said vastly 
more than his words. 

Belle’s eyes, too, were wet ; 
Garlock’s own were not quite 
dry. 

“You weren’t as sure as you 
looked, then, that we could do it 
the hard way,” Belle said. “All 
inside, I was one quivering mass 
of jelly.” 

“Afterward, you mean. You 
were solid as Gibraltar when I 
fired the charge. You’re the kind 
of woman a man wants with him 
when the going’s tough. Slide 
around here a little, so I can get 
hold of you.” 
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Oarlock released Belle — final- 
ly — and turned to the pilot, who 
was just pulling a data-sheet 
from Compy the Computer. 
“How far did we miss target, 
Jim?” 

James held up his right hand, 
thumb and forefinger forming a 
circle. “You’re one point eight 
seven inches high, and off center 
point five three inches to the 
north northeast by east. I heie- 
by award each of you the bronze 
medal of Marksman First. Shall 
I take her down now or do you 
want to check in from here 
first?” 

“Neither ... I think. What 
do you think. Belle?” 

“Right. Not until you-know- 
what.” 

“Check. Until we decide 
whether or not to let them know 
just yet that we can handle the 
ship. If we do, how many of our 
taped reports we turn in and 
how many we toss down the 
chute.” 

“I get it!” James exclaimed, 
with a spreading grin. “That, 
my dear people, is something I 
never expected to live long 
enough to see— our straight- 
laced Doctor Garlock applying 
the Bugger Factor to a research 
problem ! ” 

“I prefer the term ‘Monk’s 
Coefficient,’ myself,” Garlock 
said, “from the standpoint of 
mathematical rigor.” 

“At Polytech we called it 
‘Finagle’s Formula’,” Belle com- 
mented. “The most widely ap- 
plicable operator known.” 


“Have you three lost your 
minds?” Lola demanded. “That’s 
nothing to joke about — you 
wouldn’t destroy official reports ! 
All that astronomy and anthro- 
pology that nobody ever even 
dreamed of before? You could- 
n’t! Not possibly!” 

“Each of us knows just as well 
as you do how much data we 
have, exactly how new and star- 
tling it is; but we’ve thought 
ahead farther than you have. 
None of us likes the idea of de- 
stroying it a bit better than you 
do. We won’t, either, without 
your full, unreserved, whole- 
hearted consent, nor without 
your fixed, iron-clad, unshake- 
able determination never to re- 
veal any least bit of it.” 

“That language is far too 
strong for me. I’d like to be able 
to go along with you, but on 
those terms, I simply can’t.” 

“I think you can, when you’ve 
thought it through. You’ve met 
Alonzo P. Feiber, haven’t you? 
Read him?” 

“One glimpse; that was all I 
could stand. He pawed me men- 
tally and wanted to paw me 
physically, the first time I ever 
saw him.” 

“Check. So I’m going to ask 
you two questions, which you 
may answer as an anthropolo- 
gist, as Lola Montandon, as Mrs. 
James James James the Ninth, 
as a member of our team, or as 
any other character you choose 
to assume. Remembering that 
Ferber’s a Gunther First — and 
pretends to be an Operator when- 
ever he can get away with it — 
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should he, or anyone like him, 
ever be allowed to visit Hodell? 
Second question : if there is any 
possible way for him to get 
there, can he be made to stay 
aw’ay ?” 

“Oh . . Grand Lady Neldine 
and that perfectly stunning 
Grand Lady Lemphi they picked 
out for Jim they’re such nice 
people and the Gunther 
genes As Lola thought on, 
her expressive face showed a 
variety of conflicting emotions 
before it hardened into decision. 
"The answer to both questions 
— the only possible answ'er — is 
no. I subscribe ; on the exact 
terms you stipulated. And you 
don’t believe. Glee, that my thesis 
had anything to do with my hold- 
ing out at first?’’ 

“Certainly I don’t. Be- 
sides . . .’’ 

“What thesis?” Belle asked. 

“For my Ph.D. in anthropol- 
ogy. I thought I had it made, but 
it just went down the chute. And 
I don’t know' if any of you real- 
ize just how nearly impossible it 
is to make a really worthwhile 
original contribution to science 
in that field.” 

“As I started to tell you, 
Brownie,” Garloclc said, "I don’t 
think you’ve lost a thing. There’s 
a bigger and better one coming 
up.” 

“What?" 

“Sh-h-h-h,” Belle stage-whis- 
pered. "He’s got a theory — such 
a weirdie that he v/on’t talk 
about it to anybody." 

“It isn’t a theory yet — at least. 


not ripe enough to pick — but it’s 
something more than a hunch,” 
Garlock said. 

“But what could possibly make 
as good a thesis as those extra- 
galactic tapes?” Lola wailed. 
“They would have made my 
thesis a summer breeze.” 

“More like a hurricane — the 
hottest thing since doctorate dis- 
putations first started,” Garlock 
said. “However, as I started to 
say twice before, it still will be. 
Intra-galactic tapes will be just 
as good. In this case, better.” 

“W-e-1-1 . possibly. But we 

haven’t any.” 

“That is what this conference 
is about. We can’t destroy the 
stuff we have unless we can re- 
place it with something better. 
My idea is that we should visit 
a few — say fifty — Tellus-type 
planets in this galaxy; the ones 
closest to Tellus. I’m pretty sure 
they’ll be inhabited by Homo 
Sapiens. There’s a chance, of 
course, that they’ll be like Ho- 
dell and the others we’ve seen ; 
in which case I don’t see how we 
can keep Gunther genes confined 
to Earth. However, I’m pretty 
sure in my own mind that we'll 
find them all very much like 
Tellus, Gunther and all. What 
would you think of that for a 
thesis, Lola?” 

“Oh, wonderful 1” 

“Okay. Now to get back to 
whether we want to check in or 
not. I don’t like to duck out with- 
out letting them know we can 
handle this heap — after a fash- 
ion, that is ; they don’t need to 
know we can really handle it — 
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but we’ve got nothing we can re- 
port and Fatso will blow his 
stack — Oh-oh ! Should’ve re- 
membered Tellus isn’t Hodell ; 
the tri-di’s setting up! Belle, you 
take it. She’d give me Fatso, be- 
cause he wants to chew me out, 
but she won’t put him on for 
you. Cut her throat, but good! 
Brownie, hide somewhere! Jim, 
set up for Beta Centauri — not 
Alpha, but Beta — and fast! Give 
her hell. Belle!” Garlock sent 
this last thought from behind a 
davenport, from which hiding- 
place he could see the tridi 
screen and both Belle and 
James ; but anyone on the screen 
could not see him. 

Miss Foster’s likeness appear- 
ed upon the screen. Chancellor 
Ferber’s secretary was a big 
woman, but not fat; middle- 
aged, gray-haired, wearing con- 
sciously the aura and the dom- 
ineering, overbearing expression 
of a woman who has great power 
and an even greater drive to ex- 
ert her authority. 

“Why haven’t you reported 
in?” Miss Foster snapped, with 
a glare that was pure frost. 
“You arrived thirteen minutes 
ago. Such delay is inexcusable. 
Get Garlock.” 

“Captain Garlock is off -watch; 
asleep. I, Commander Bellamy, 
am in command.” Standing 
stiffly at attention. Belle paused 
to exchange glares with the 
woman across the big desk. If 
Miss Foster’s was frost. Com- 
mander Bellamy’s was helium 
ice. 


“Ready to go, Jim?” Belle 
flashed the thought. 

“Half a minute yet.” 

“Any time after I sign off. 
Pick your own spot.” Then aloud 
into the screen: “I will report 
to Chancellor Ferber. I will not 
report to Chancellor Ferber’s 
secretary.” 

“Doctor James!” Miss Foster’s 
voice was neither as cold nor as 
steady as it had been. “Bring 
that ship down at once!” 

James made no sign that he 
had heard the order. Belle stood 
changelessly stiff. She had not 
for an instant taken her coldly 
competent eyes from those of the 
woman on the ground. Her 
emotionless, ultra - refrigerated 
voice went, as ever, directly into 
the screen. 

“I trust that this conversation 
is being recorded?” 

“It certainly is!” 

“Good. I want it on record 
that we, the personnel of the 
starship Pleiades, are not sub- 
ject to the verbal orders of the 
Chancellor’s secretary. You will 
now connect me with Chancellor 
Ferber, please.” 

“The Chancellor is in confer-: 
ence and is not to be disturbed. 
I have authority to act for him. 
You will report to me, and do it 
right now.” Foster’s voice rose 
almost to a scream. 

“That ground has been cov- 
ered. Since you have taken it 
upon yourself to exceed your au- 
thority to such an extent as- to 
refuse to connect the officer in 
command of the Pleiades with 
the Chancellor, I cannot report 
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to him either the reasons why 
we ai’e not landing at this time 
or when we expect to return to 
Tellus. You are advised that we 
may leave at any instant, just 
like that!” Belle snapped her fin- 
ger under the imaged nose. 
“You may inform the Chancellor, 
or not inform him if you prefer, 
that our control of the starship 
Pleiades is something less than 
perfect. I do not know exactly 
how many seconds longer we will 
be here. Commander Bellamy 
signing off. Over and out.” 

‘‘Commander Bellamy, indeed! 
Commander my left foot!” Miss 
Foster was screaming now, in 
thwarted fury. “You’re no more 
a commander than my lowest of- 
fice-girl is! Just wait ’till you 
get down here, you green-haired 
hussy, you shameless notor ...” 
The set went instantaneously 
from full volume to zero sound 
as James drove the red button 
home. 

“Belle, you honey!” Garlock 
scrambled out from behind the 
davenport, seized her around the 
waist, and swung her, feet high 
in air, through four full circles 
before he let her down and kiss- 
ed her vigorously. “You little 
sweetheart! You’re the first liv- 
ing human being ever to really 
pull Foster’s cork!” 

“What a goat-getting!” James 
applauded. “That will go down 
in history as the star-spangled 
act of the century.” 

Belle was, however, unusually 
diffident. “I stuck my neck out 
a mile — worse, Clee’s. I’m sorry, 


Clee. I had to have some weight 
to throw around, and I had only 
a second to think, and that was 
the first thing I thought of, and 
after half a minute she made me 
so damn mad that I went entire- 
ly too far.” 

“Uh-uh. Just far enough. That 
was a perfect job.” 

“But she’ll never forget that, 
and she’ll crucify you, as well as 
me, when we land. She knows 
I’m not a commander.” 

“She just thinks you ain’t. 
The official log will show, though, 
that after only one day out I dis- 
covered that we should all be offi- 
cers — one captain and three com- 
manders — with pay and perqui- 
sites of rank. I’ll think up good 
and sufficient reasons for it be- 
tween now and when I make up 
the log.” 

“But you can’t! Or can you, 
really?” 

“Well, nobody told me I could- 
n’t, so I assumed the right. Be- 
sides, you didn’t tell her 
commander of what, so I’ll make 
it stick, too — see if I don’t. Or 
else I’ll tear two or three offices 
apart finding out why I can’t. 
You can be sure of that.” 

“All that may not be neces- 
sary,” Lola said. “That tape will 
never be heard. I’ll bet she’s 
erased it already.” 

“Perhaps; but ours isn’t go- 
ing to be erased — it will be 
heard exactly where it will do 
the most good.” 

“I’m awfully glad you don’t 
think we’re on the hook. All 
that’s left, then, is that second- 
in-command business. Both of 
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you know, of course, that that 
was just window-dressing.” 

“You were telling the truth 
and didn’t know it,” James said, 
cheerfully. “You have actually 
been second-in-command ever 
.since the drive tests.” 

“I haven’t, and I won’t. Surely 
you don’t think I’m enough of a 
heel, Jim, to step on your toes 
like that?” 

“Nothing like that involved. 
You tell her, Clee.” 

“Gunther ability is what 
counts. You’re a Prime, Jim’s an 
Operator; so, now that we can 
handle the heap, you’ll have to 
be second-in-command whether 
you like it or not. Any time you 
can out-Gunther me we’ll trade 
places. And you won’t have to 
take the job away from me — I’ll 
give it to you.” 

“But no hard feelings, 

Jim? No reservations? Screens 
down?” 

“None whatever. In fact. I’m 
relieved. I’m Gunthered for this 
board here — for that one I’m 
not. Come in and look; and 
shake on it.” 

Belle looked; and while they 
were shaking hands, she flashed 
a thought at Lola. “Do you know 
that we’ve got two of the finest 
men that ever lived?” 

“I’ve known that for a long 
time,” Lola flashed back, “but 
you’ve hardly started to realize 
what they really are.” 

“Well, shall we start earning 
our pay and perquisites by get- 
ting to work on this planet, that 
we haven’t even looked — wait a 


minute! We’re just about to 
open up the galaxy, aren't we?” 

They were. 

“Then there’ll have to be 
some kind of a unifying and cor- 
relating authority — a Galactic 
Council or something — and the 
quicker it’s set up the better; 
the less confusion and turmoil 
and jockey ing-for-position there 
will be. Question : should this au- 
thority be political?” 

“It should not!” James declai- 
ed. “It takes United Worlds 
seven solid days of debate to de- 
cide whether or not to buy one 
lead pencil.” 

“Military — or naval, I suppose 
it’d be — that’s what Clee’s driv- 
ing at,” Belle said. “You’re won- 
derful, Clee — simply priceless ! 
We’re officers of the brand-new 
Galactic Navy. Subject to civil- 
ian control, of course, but the 
civilians will be the United Ga- 
laxian Societies of the Galaxy, 
and nobody else. Beautiful, Clee! 
There are ten Operators, Jim. 
Right?” 

“Check. Brownie and I are 
here ; the other eight are run- 
ning the Galaxian Society under 
Clee. And the whole Society eats 
out of his hand.” 

“I don’t know about that, but 
Belle and I together could swing 
it, I think.” 

“I’ll say we could,” Belle 
breathed. “And I simply can’t 
wait to see you kick Fatso’s tseth 
in with this one!” 

“I don’t like the word ‘Navy’,” 
Garlock said. “It’s tied definite- 
ly to warfare. How’ about calling 
it the ‘Galactic Service’ ? Applic- 
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able to either war or peace. 
Brass Hats will think of us in 
terms of war, even though we 
will actually work for peace. Any 
objections?” 

There were no objections. 

“About the uniforms,” Lola 
said, eagerly. "Space-black and 
star-white, with chromium com- 
ets and things on the shoul- 
ders . .” 

“To hell with uniforms,” Gar- 
lock broke in. “Why do women 
Jiave to go off the deep end on 
clothes?” 

“She’s right — you’re wrong, 
Clee,” James said. “Without a 
uniform you won’t get off the 
ground, not even with the So- 
ciety. And you’ll be talking to 
Top Planetary Brass. Also, 
they’re Gunthered plenty — you 
can feel their Op field clear out 
here.” 

“Could be,” Garlock conceded. 
“Okay, you girls dope it out to 
suit yourselves. But think you 
can stand it. Belle, to wear more 
than twelve square inches of 
clothes?” 

“Wait ’til you see it, chum. 
I’ve been designing a uniform 
for myself for positively years." 

"I can’t wait. And you’re a 
captain, of course.” 

“Huh? You can’t have two 
cap . . Oh, I see. Primes. I ap- 
preciate that, Clee. Thanks.” 

“Hold on, both of you,” James 
said. “You haven’t thought this 
through far enough. Suppose we 
meet forces already organized? 
Better start high than low. 
You’ve got to be top admiral, 
Clee.” 


“Rocket-oil! Suppose we don’t 
find anything at all?” 

“You’re right, Jim,” Belle 
said. “Clee, you talk like a man 
with a paper nose. It’s you who’s 
been yowling for two solid years 
about being ready for anything. 
We’ve got to do just that.” 

“Correction accepted. Brief 
me. 

“Ranks should be different 
from those of United Worlds. 
They should be descriptive, but 
impressive. Tops could be Galac- 
tic Admiral. That’s you. Vice 
Galactic Admiral; me . . .” 

“Galactic Vice Admiral would 
be better,” Lola said. 

“Accepted. Those two we’ll 
make stick come hell or space- 
warps. Right?” 

Garlock did not reply imme- 
diately. “Up to either one of two 
points,” he agreed, finally. 

“What points?” 

“War, or being out-Gunthered. 
Top Gunther takes top place; 
man, woman, bird, beast, fish, or 
bug-eyed monster.” 

“Oh.” Belle was staggered for 
a moment. “No war, of course. 
As to the other I hadn’t 

thought of that.” 

“There are a lot of things 
none of us has thought of, but 
as amended I’ll buy it.” 

“Then several Regional Ad- 
mirals, each with his Regional 
Vice Admiral. Then System Ad- 
mirals and Vices, and World or 
Planetary — naming the planet, 
you know — Admirals and Vices. 
Let the various Galaxian Socie- 
ties take over from there down. 
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How do you like them potatoes, 
Buster?” 

“Nice. And formal address, 
intra-ship, will be Mister and 
Miss. Jim and Brownie?” 

They liked it. “Where do we 
fit in?” James asked. 

“Pick your own spots,” Gar- 
lock said. 

“If we stick to the Solar Sys- 
tem we aren’t so apt to get 
bumped by Primes. So make me 
Solar System Admiral and 
Brownie my Vice.” 

“Okay. How long will it take 
you. Belle, to materialize those 
uniforms?” 

“Fifteen seconds longer than 
it takes the converter to scan us. 
Lola’s color scheme is right, and 
I’ve got everything else down to 
the last curlicue of chrome. Let’s 
go. 

They went : and came back in- 
to the Main in uniform. Belle 
had really done a job. 

That of the men, while some- 
thing on the spectacular side, 
was more or less conventional, 
with stiff-visored, screened, 
heavily-chromed caps ; but the 
women’s ! Slippers, overseas 
caps, shorts and jackets — but 
what jackets! 

“Well . .” Garlock said, after 
examining the two girls speech- 
lessly for a good half minute. “It 
doesn’t look exactly like a spray- 
on job ; but if you ever take a 
deep breath it’ll split from here 
to there. Fly off — leave you 
naked as a jay-bird.” 

“Oh, no. The fabric stretches 
a little. See? Nothing like a 


sweater, but a similar effect — 
perhaps a bit more so.” 

“Quite a bit more so. I’d say. 
However, since Operators and 
Primes are automatically stacked 
like Tennick Towers, I don’t sup- 
pose your recruits will be unduly 
perturbed at, or will squawk too 
much about, overexposure. Are 
we finally ready to go down and 
get to work?” 

“I am,” James said. “How do 
you want to handle it?” 

“Run a search pattern. Belle 
and I will center their Op field 
and check on Ops and Primes. 
You two probe at will.” 

Around and around the planet, 
in brief bursts of completely in- 
comprehensible speed, the huge 
ship darted; the biggest, solid- 
est, yet most elusive and fantas- 
tic “flying saucer” ever to visit 
that world. The tremendous 
oceans and six great continents 
were traversed ; the ice-caps ; 
the frigid, the tempei-ate, and 
the torrid zones. Wherever she 
went, powerful and efficient ra- 
dar scanned and tracked her; 
wherever she went, excitement 
seethed. 

“Beta Centauri Five,” Garlock 
reported, after a few minutes. 
“Margonia, they call it. Biggest 
continent and nation named 
Nargoda. Capital city Margon; 
Margon Base on coast nearby. 
Lots of Gunther Firsts. All the 
real Gunther, though, is clear 
across the continent. They’re 
building a starship. Fourteen 
Ops and two Primes — man and 
woman. Deggi Delcamp’s a big 
bruiser, with a God-awful lot of 
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stufif. Ugly as hell, though. He's 
a bossy type.” 

"I’m amazed,” James played it 
straight. "I thought all male 
Primes would be just like you. 
Timorous Timmies.” 

“Huh? Oh .” Garlock was 
taken slightly aback, but went 
on quickly, "What do you think 
of your opposite number. Belle?” 
He whistled a wolf-call and 
made hour-glass motions with 
his hands. “I’d thought of trad- 
ing you in on a new model, but 
Fao Talaho is no bargain, either 
— and nobody’s push-over.” 

“Trade! You tomcat!" Belle’s 
nostrils flared. “You know what 
that bleached-blonde tried to 
do? High-hat me!” 

"I noticed. When we four get 
down to business, face to face, 
there should be some interesting 
by-products.” 

“You chirped it, boss. Primes 
seem to be such nice people.” 
James rolled his eyes upward 
and steepled his hands. “If 
you’ve got all the dope, no use 
finishing this search pattern.” 

“Go ahead. Window dressing. 
The Brass hasn’t any idea of 
what’s going on, any more than 
ours did.” 

The search went on until, 
"This is it,” James reported. 
“Where? Over Margon Base?” 

“Check. Kick us over there, 
ten or twelve hundred miles up.” 

“On the way, boss. Looks like 
your theory is about ready to 
pick.” 

“It isn’t much of a theory yet ; 
just that cultural and evolution- 
ary patterns should be more or 
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less homogeneous within gal- 
axies. Until it can explain why- 
so many out-galaxies are just 
alike it doesn’t amount to much. 
By the way. I’m glad you people 
insisted on organization and 
rank and uniforms. The Brass is 
going to take a certain amount 
of convincing. Take over. 
Brownie — this is your dish.” 

“I was afraid of that.” 

The others watched Lola drive 
her probe — a diamond-clear, 
razor-sharp bolt of thought that 
no Gunther First could possibly 
either wield or stop — down into 
the innermost private office of 
that immense and far-flung base. 
Through Lola’s inner eyes they 
saw a tall, trim, handsome, fifty- 
ish man in a resplendent uniform 
of purple and gold ; they watch- 
ed her brush aside that officer’s 
hard-held mental block. 

“I greet you. Supreme Grand 
Marshal Entlore, Highest Com- 
mander of the Armed Forces of 
Nargoda. This is the starship 
Pleiades, of System Sol, Planet 
Tellus. I am Sol-System Vice- 
Admiral Lola Montandon. I have 
with me as guests three of my 
superior officers of the Galactic 
Service, including the Galactic 
Admiral himself. We are making 
a good-will tour of the Tellus- 
Type planets of this region of 
space. I request permission to 
land and information as to your 
landing conventions. The landing 
pad^ — bottom — of the Pleiades is 
flat ; sixty feet wide by one hun- 
dred twenty feet long. Area 
loading is approximately eight 
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tons per square foot. Solid, dry 
ground is perfectly satisfactory. 
While we land vertically, with 
little or no shock impact, I pre- 
fer not to risk damaging your 
pavement.” 

They all felt the Marshal’s 
thoughts race. “Starship! Tellus 
— Sol, that insignificant Type G 
dwarf ! Interstellar travel a com- 
monplace! A ship that size and 
weight — an organized, uniform- 
ed, functioning Galaxy-wide 
Navy and they don’t want to 
damage my pavement! My God!” 

"Good going. Brownie! Kiss 
her for me, Jim.” Garlock flash- 
ed the thought. 

Entlore, realizing that his 
every thought was being read, 
pulled himself together. “I ad- 
mit that I was shocked. Admiral 
Montandon. But landing — really, 
I have nothing to do with land- 
ings. They are handled by .” 

“I realize that, sir; but you 
realize that no underling could 
possibly authorize my landing. 
That is why I always start at 
the top. Besides, I do not like to 
waste time on officers of much 
lower rank than my own, and,” 
Lola allowed a strong tinge of 
good humor to creep into her 
thought, “the bigger they are, 
the less apt they are to pass the 
well-known buck.” 

“You have had experience, I 
see,” the Marshal laughed. He 
did have a sense of humor. 
“While landing here is forbid- 
den — top secret, you know — 
would my refusal mean much to 
you?” 

“Having made satisfactory 


contact, 1 introduce you to 
Galactic Admiral Garlock. Take 
over, sir, please.” 

Entlore winced, for the probe 
Garlock used then compared to 
Lola’s very much as a diamond 
drill compares to a piece of soft 
brass pipe. 

“It would mean everything to 
us,” Garlock assured him. “Our 
mission is a perfectly friendly 
one. We will have a friendly visit 
or none. If you do not care for 
our friendship, another nation 
will.” 

“That wouldn’t do, either, of 
course.” Entlore paused in 
thought. “It boils down to this: 
I must either welcome you or 
destroy you.” 

“You may try.” Garlock 
grinned in frankly self-satisfied 
amusement. “However, the best 
you can do is lithium-hydride 
fusion missiles in the hundreds- 
of-megatons range. Firecrackers. 
Every once in a while a planet 
has to try a few such things on 
us before it will believe that we 
are powerful as well as friend- 
ly. Would you like to test our 
defenses? If so, I will neither 
take offense nor retaliate.” 

Supreme Grand Marshal Ent- 
lore was floored. “Why . . . er . . . 
not at all. I read in your mind 
.’’ He broke off, to quell an 
invasion into his own private of- 
fice. “Damn it, keep still!” all 
four “heard” him yell. “I know 
they ran a search pattern. I 
know that, too. I know every- 
thing about it, I tell you! I’m 
in full rapport with their Su- 
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preme Grand Admiral. There’s 
only the one ship, they’re friend- 
ly, and I’m inviting them to land 
here on Margon Base. Give that 
to the press. Say also that en- 
trance restrictions to Margon 
Base will not be relaxed at pres- 
ent. Grand Marshal Holson and 
ComOff Flurnoy, stay here and 
tune in. The rest of you get out 
and stay out! Throw all reports 
about any alien vessel or flying 
saucer or what-have-you into the 
waste-basket ! ” 

"Resume command, please. 
Miss Montandon,” Garlock di- 
rected; and withdrew his probe 
from Entlore’s mind. 

“I thank you. Supreme Grand 
Marshal Entlore, for your wel- 
come,” Lola sent. “I’m sorry that 
our visits cause so much disturb- 
ance, but I suppose it can’t be 
helped. Our Gunther blocks are 
down. Would you and your two 
assistants like to teleport out 
here to us, and con us down your- 
selves?” Lola knew instantly 
that they could not, and covered 
deftly for them. “But of course 
you can’t, without knowing a 
focus spot here in the Main. 
Shall I teleport you aboard?” 

ComOff Flurnoy’s face — she 
was an attractive, nicely-built 
red-head wearing throat-mike, 
earphone, and recorder — turned 
so pale that a faint line of 
freckles stood out across the 
bridge of her nose. She very evi- 
dently wanted to scream a pro- 
test, but would not. Both men, 
strangely enough, were eager to 
go. Instantly all three were 


standing in line on the deep- 
piled rug of the Main, facing the 
four Tellurians. Seven bodies 
came rigidly to attention, seven 
right hands snapped into two 
varieties of formal salute. Stand- 
ing thus, each party studied the 
other for a couple of seconds. 

There was no doubt at all as 
to which two of the visitors the 
two Nargodian men were study- 
ing; but neither of them could 
quite make up his mind as to 
which of the black-and-white- 
clad women to study first or 
most. The red-head’s glance, too, 
flickered between Belle and Gar- 
lock — incredulous envy and 
equally incredulous admiration 
lit her eyes. 

“At rest, please, fellow-offi- 
cers,” Garlock said, and Lola 
performed the necessary intro- 
ductions, adding, “We do not, 
however, use titles aboardship. 
Mister and Miss are customary 
and sufficient.” 

Behind each row of officers a 
long davenport appeared ; be- 
tween them a table loaded with 
sandwiches, olives, pickles, rel- 
ishes, fruits, nuts, soft drinks, 
cigars, and cigarettes. 

“Help yourselves,” Garlock 
invited. “We serve neither in- 
toxicants nor drugs, but you 
should find something there to 
your taste.” 

“Indeed we shall, and thank 
you,” Entlore said. “Is there any 
objection, Mr. Garlock, to Miss 
Flurnoy transmitting informa- 
tion of this meeting and of this 
ship to our base?” 

“None whatever. Send as you 
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please, Miss Flurnoy, or as Mr. 
Entlore directs.” 

“I’m glad I didn’t quite scare 
myself out of coming up here,” 
the Communications Officer said. 
“This is the biggest and nicest 
thrill I ever had. Such a thrill 
that I don’t know just where to 
begin.” She cocked an eyebrow 
at her commanding officer. 

“As usual. Whatever you 
think should be sent.” Entlore 
sent her a steadying thought. 
Then, as the girl settled back 
with a sandwich in one hand and 
a tall glass of ginger-ale in the 
other, he went on, to Garlock, 
“She is a very fine and very 
strong telepath — by our stand- 
ards, at least.” 

“By galactic standards also.” 
Garlock had of course been 
cheeking. “Accurate, sharp, 
wide-range, clear-thinking, and 
fast. Not one of us four could 
do it any better.” 

“I thank you, Mr. Garlock,” 
the gii 1 .said, with a blush of 
pleasure — and with scarecly a 
percej-tible pause in her work. 

A tour of the ship followed; 
and as it progressed, the more 
confused and dismayed the two 
Nargodian commanders became. 

“But no crew at all?" Holson 
demanded incredulously. “How 
can a thing like this possibly 
work?” 

“It’s fully Gunthered,” Lola 
explained. “It works itself. That 
is, almost all the time. Whenever 
we land on any planet for the 
first time, one of us has to con- 
trol it. Or for any other special 
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job not in its memory banks. 
When you’re ready for us to 
land I’ll show you — it’s my turn 
to work.” 

“Miss Flurnoy, have they 
cleared the air over Pylon Six?" 

“Yes, sir. Clearance came 
through five minutes ago. They 
are holding it clear for us.” 

“Thank you. Miss Montandon, 
you may land at your conven- 
ience." 

“Thank you, sir.” Lola took 
the pilot’s chair. “This is the 
scanner. I pull it over my face 
and head, so. Since I am always 
in tune with the field . . .” 

“What does that mean?” Ent- 
lore asked, dark foreboding in 
his mind. 

“I was afraid of that. You 
can’t feel an Operator Field. I’m 
sorry, sir, but that means you 
can’t handle these forces and 
never will be able to. Certain 
Gunther areas of your brain are 
inoperative. On our scale you ara 
a Gunther First 

“On ours. I’m an Esper Ten, 
the highest rating in the world 
— except for a few theoretical 
crackpots who . . Excuse me, 

please, I shouldn’t have said 
that, in view fit what I see hap- 
pening here.” 

“No offense taken, sir. Those 
who developed the Gunther 
Drive were crackpots until they 
got the first starship out into 
space. But with this scanner on, 
I think of where I want to look 
and I can see it. I then think the 
ship a few miles sidewise — so — 
and we are now directly over 
your Pylon Six. I’m starting 
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down, but I won’t go into free 
fall.” 

Apparent weight grew less 
and less, until: “This is about 
enough for you, Miss Flurnoy?” 

“Just,” the ComOff agreed, 
With a gulp. “One pound less and 
I’m afraid I’ll upchuck that love- 
ly lunch I just ate.” 

"We’re going fast enough 
now. Everyone sitting down? 
Brace yourselves, please. You’ll 
be about fifty percent overweight 
for a while.” 

As bodies settled deeper into 
cushions Entlore sent Garlock a 
thought. “We three weigh about 
five hundred pounds. You lifted 
us — instantaneously or nearly 
so, but I’ll pass the question of 
acceleration for the moment — 
eleven hundred miles straight 
up. How did you repeal the Law 
of Conservation?” 

"We didn’t. We have fusion 
engines of twenty million horse- 
power. Our Operator Field, 
which has a radius of fifteen 
thousand miles and is charged 
to an electrogravitic potential of 
one hundred thousand gunts, 
stores energy.' Its action is not 
exactly like that of an electrical 
condenser or of a storage bat- 
tery, but is more or less analo- 
gous to both. Thus, the energy 
required to lift you three came 
from the field, but the amount 
was so small that it did not low- 
er the potential of the field by 
any measurable amount. Setting 
this ship down — call it sixty 
thousand tons for a thousand 
miles at one gravity — ^will in- 


crease the field’s potential by 
approximately one-tenth of one 
gunt. Have you studied para- 
physics?” 

“No.” 

“It wasn’t practical, eh?” Gar- 
lock smiled. “Then I can’t make 
even a stab at explaining instan- 
taneous translation to you. I’ll 
just say that there is no acceler- 
ation involved, no time lapse. 
There is no violation of the Law 
of Conservation since departure 
and arrival points are equi-Gun- 
therial. But what I am really in- 
terested in is that small group 
of high espers you mentioned.” 

“Yes, I inferred that from 
Miss Montandon’s comments.” 
Entlore fell silent and Garlock 
watched his somber thoughts 
picture Margon Base and his na- 
tion’s capital being attacked and 
destroyed by a fleet of invincible 
and invulnerable starships like 
this Pleiades. 

“You are wrong, sir,” Garlock 
put in, quietly. “The Galactic 
Service has not had, does not and 
will not have, anything to do 
with intra-planetary affairs. We 
have no connection with, and no 
responsibility to, any world or 
any group of worlds. We are an 
arm of the United Galaxian So- 
cieties of the Galaxy. Our func- 
tion is to control space. To for- 
bid, to prevent, to rectify any 
interplanetary or interstellar ag- 
gression. Above all, to prevent, 
by means of procedures up to 
and including total destruction 
of planets if necessary, any at- 
tempt whatever to form any 
multi-world empire.” 
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The three Nargodians gasped 
as one, as much at the scope of 
the thing as at the calmly cold 
certainty of ability carried by 
the thought. 

“You are transmitting this 
precisely, Miss Flurnoy?” Ent- 
lore asked. 

“Precisely, sir; including 
background, fringes, connota- 
tions, and implications; just as 
he is giving it to us.” 

“Let us assume that your Nar- 
godian government decides to 
conquer all the other nations of 
your planet Margonia. Assume 
farther that it succeeds. We will 
not object; in fact, we will, as 
a usual thing, not even be in- 
formed of it. If then, however, 
your government decides that 
one world is not enough for it 
to rule and prepares to- conquer, 
or take aggressive action 
against, any other world, we will 
be informed and we will step in. 
First, warning will be given. 
Second, any and all vessels dis- 
patched on such a mission will 
be annihilated. Third, if the of- 
fense is continued or repeated, 
trial will be held before the 
Galactic Council and any sen- 
tence imposed will be carried 
out.” 

In spite of Garlock’s manner 
and message, both iharshals 
were highly relieved. “You’re in 
plenty of time, with us, sir,” 
Entlore said. “We have just sent 
our first rocket to our nearer 
moon . that is, unless that 
group of — of espers gets their 
ship off the ground.” 

“How far along are they?” 


“The ship itself is built, but 
they are having trouble with 
their drive. The hull is spheri- 
cal, and much smaller than this 
one. It has atomic engines, but 
no blasts or ion-plates but 
neither has this one!” 

“Exactly; they may be pretty 
well along. I'd like to get in 
touch with them as soon as pos- 
sible. May I borrow a ‘talker’ 
like Miss Flurnoy for a few 
days? You have others, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes, but I’ll let you have her; 
it is of the essence that you have 
the best one available. Miss 
Flurnoy?” 

“Yes, sir?” Besides reporting, 
she had been conversing busily 
with James and Belle. 

“Would you like to be assign- 
ed to Mr. Garlock for the dura- 
tion of his stay on Margonia?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” she replied, ex- 
citedly. 

“You are so assigned. Take or- 
ders from him or from any des- 
ignate as though I myself were 
issuing them.” 

“Thank you, sir. . but what 
limits? And do I transmit to 
and/or record for you, sir?” 

“No limit. These four Galax- 
ians are hereby granted nation- 
wide top clearance. Transmit as 
usual whatever is permitted.” 

“Full reporting is not only 
permitted, but urged,” Garlock 
said. “There is nothi.ng secret 
about our mission.” 

As the Pleiades landed : “If 
you will give us your focus spot, 
Mr. Entlore, we can all ’port to 
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your office and save calling staff 
cars.” 

“And cause a revolution?” 
Entlore laughed. “Apparently 
you haven’t been checking out- 
side.” 

“Afraid I haven’t. I’ve been 
thinking.” 

“Take a look. I got orders 
from the Cabinet to put guards 
wherever people absolutely must 
not go, and open everything else 
to the public. I hope there are 
enough guards to keep a lane 
open for us, but I wouldn’t bet 
on it.” Garlock was very glad 
that the military men’s stiff for- 
mality had disappeared. “You 
Galaxians took this whole planet 
by storm while you were still 
above the stratosphere.” 

There is no need to go into 
detail concerning the reception 
and celebration. On Earth, one 
inauguration of a president and 
one coronation of a monarch 
were each almost as well covered 
by broadcasters, if not as tur- 
bulently and enthusiastically 
prolonged. From the Pleiades 
they went to the Administration 
Building, where an informal re- 
ception was held. Thence to the 
Capitol, where the reception was 
very formal indeed. Thence to 
the Grand Ballroom of the city’s 
largest hotel, where a tremen- 
dous — and long-winded — ban- 
quet was served. 

At Garlock’s request, all six- 
teen members of the “crackpot” 
group — the most active members 


of the Deep Space Club — had 
been invited to the banquet. 
And, even though Garlock was 
a very busy man, his talker 
tuned in to each one of the six- 
teen, tuned them all to the Ga- 
lactic Admiral, and in odd 
moments a great deal of business 
was done. 

After being told most of the 
story — in tight-beamed thoughts 
that ComOff Flurnoy could not 
receive — the whole group v.'as 
wildly enthusia-stic. They would 
change the name of their club 
forthwith to the galaxian so- 
ciety OF MARGONIA. They laid 
plans for a world-wide organiza- 
tion which would have tremen- 
dous prestige and tremendous 
income. They already had a field 
— Garlock knew about their ship 
— they wanted the Pleiades to 
move over to it as soon as pos- 
sible — Yes, Garlock thought he 
could do it the following day — 
if not, as soon as he could. 

The Pleiades had landed at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, local 
time; the banquet did not come 
to an end until long after mid- 
night. Throughout all this time 
the four Galaxians carried on, 
without a slip, the act that all 
this was, to them, old stuff. 

It was just a little before day- 
light when they returned, ex- 
hausted, to the ship. ComOff 
Flurnoy went with them. She 
was still agog at the wonder of 
it all as Belle and Brownie show- 
ed her to her quarters. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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by S. E. COTTS 

tomorrow’s gift. By Edmund Cooper. 16i pp. Ballantine Books. 
Paper: 35^. 

Here is a volume of short stories by the lirilliant young English- 
man who recently burst upon the S-F scene with his novel, Deadly 
Image. These .stories, unfortunately, are not all on the high level 
that one might expect from reading his longer work. Yet, in most 
cases, one is aware of the fact that Mr. Cooper is a man to watch, 
and in a few of the stories, such as ‘‘M 81: Ursa Major” and ‘’The 
Butterflies,” he achieves the kind of excellence that one finds only 
in the very top writers of the field. Also welcome is the dry, gently 
poking humo)’ which graces "Brain Child.” 

The obstacle against which Cooper stubs his toe is Time. Several 
of the stories deal with the vagarie.s and complexities of this dimen- 
sion which has always been one of the apparently inexhaustible 
mines of material for the S-F writer. However, Mr. Cooper gets so 
caught up in his own cleverness (as in the story "A Question of 
Time”) that the result is a gimmick instead of a convincing plot. 

Despite this, the prediction made with the publication of his novel 
still holds — that here is a man to wait for, watch and read. 

THE MONSTER FROM EARTH’S END. By Murray Leinster. 176 pp. Gold 
Medal Books. Paper: 35^. 

Here is Leinster, once again at the top of his form. From the very 
first sentence, we are immersed in the dark and somber key of the 
piece. The tension is built with the sure hand which is Leinster at 
his best, and it never lets down. 

Any attempt at plot summary would only take away from the 
reader’s pleasure. It is enough to say that it concerns a group of 
scientific and government personnel on an isolated island on the 
route to Antarctica. 
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The format of the story is not that of the ordinary S-F book. It 
has more of the features of the classic detective story, and it is from 
this aspect that most of the excitement comes. Only in the explana- 
tion of the “whodunit” at the end is the story cast back into the 
science fiction mold. Though it may seem like heresy for an S-F 
reviewer to say — what Mr. Leinster has done here is more important 
than filling a book with robots and time machines: he has first of 
all told a fine story. Since S-F has not yet learned to marry science 
and story consistently, one cannot be blamed for preferring Mr. 
Leinster’s effort (even though not completely S-F) over some tale 
with all the outward paraphernalia but no substance. 

THE BEST FROM FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION. Edited by Anthony 
Boucher. 2U0 pp. Doubleday & Company, Inc. $3.75. 

This is the eighth appearance of this science fiction anthology 
which has already established itself as a regular feature of the 
yearly scene. It is a frustrating collection in many ways, however. 
There are at least three levels of quality present. First and foremost, 
there are some superb stories by some of S-F’s most reliable writers 
— people who have yet to write a bad story — Avram Davidson, Shir- 
ley Jackson, Zenna Henderson, Brian Aldiss, C. M. Kornbluth. There 
is also a fine story by a new young writer. Kit Reed. This high 
caliber makes some of the less successful stories all the more dis- 
appointing. Certainly Fritz Leiber has written much better stories 
than the one included here where he substitutes his unique com- 
mand of the conjure arts for some pseudo-psychology. 

Then there is the third category, the poetry. It is uniformly poor 
with the possible exception of the one in memory of Henry Kuttner. 
Month after month this column has ranted against S-F stories that 
are all science and no fiction. But even the worst of those is more 
to the point than this sort of S-F poetry that’s all words and no 
poetry. Even if the quality were good, the validity of including the 
poetry in this volume would be open to question. For what is S-F- 
type poetry anyway? Poetry has always dealt with the things the 
S-Fer claims as his own, today. Since the beginnings of literature, 
poets have been writing of the moon and stars. And even aside from 
that, all good poetry is that which presents the poet’s unique view 
of phenomena that others have taken for granted. Even earlier, the 
epic poems related the deeds of great men whose actions were super- 
human and whose capabilities were a source of wonder to their con- 
temporaries. 

So let’s have a ninth edition of this fine anthology but minus the 
poems. Or if Mr. Boucher really feels they belong, a reprinting of 
Beovmlf would be just as nearly S-F and much better as literature 
than the current efforts.' 
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so you say 


Dear Editor: 

I liked the cover on the January Amazing. It was sensible but yet 
it still had a stand-out appearance. The use of vividly contrasting 
colors was executed perfectly. Let’s hope that we get more covers of 
this quality in the future . I dread looking back just a year ago 
at the then garish Amazing covers. 

P. F. Skeberdis 

401 Hallisy, Ferris Institute 

Big Rapids, Mich. 

• Thanks for the nice words about covers. We have been 'putting 
a great deal of effort into improving them. Future covers — by vet- 
eran and new artists — look even better to us. 

Dear Editor: 

Your December issue was excellent. The most enjoyable short 
stories were “Deadly Satellite” and “Call Us Pro.spectors.” “Are You 
Listening” and “Unto the Nth Generation” left something to be 
desired in their climaxes. The irony of “The Talented Progenitor” 
and “Reverse English” is something I have not found very often in 
this type of story and it was quite refreshing. 

In the complete novel, “The Big Count-Down” by Charles E. 
Maine, there is a glaring error in the closing paragraphs. To quote: 
“Okay. Supposing it succeeded — supposing the rocket became 
weightless. I always understood that a weightless object possessed 
no mass and no inertia.” Not knowing by what laws of physics the 
speaker was taught perhaps I should say nothing, but lest he was 
thinking in terms of good old earth type physics may I remind the 
writer that an object may have mass and no weight. To illustrate let 
us suppose he were transported to the point of gravitational equilib- 
rium between the earth and the moon. For all intents and purposes 
he would be weightless but I hardly think he would cease to be, that 
is have no mass. A jet plane flying the parabola is for a few seconds 
weightless but it hardly loses its mass. And while it has a velocity 


it certainly is not accelerated to the speed of light or as far as that 
goes there is no linear acceleration at all. 

While the above may sound on the fault finding side, I am not 
really that critical. Your magazine is one of my favorites and I hope 
to enjoy it in the future as I have in the past. 

Charles A. Osterby 

147-15 Northern Blvd. 

Flushing 54, N. Y. 

• Now, if I am overweight and I run fast enough will / lose a 
few pounds? And if I trip and fall, does that make a crash diet? 

Dear Editor: 

I have been reading s-f for about two years. I used to confine it to 
full-length novels until a few months ago when I bought a copy of 
Amazing. I have enjoyed it very much and shall continue to buy it 
as long as you continue with your present high standard of good s-f 
stories. 

I liked the story about Capt. Dark and hope to see more stories 
about him in the near future. 

R. L. Blefare 

RCAF Stn. Senneterre, P.Q. 


Dear Editor: 

Because I was lonesome for some s-f literature this summer I 
bought a copy of Amazing. I was completely surprised because I 
never knew that s-f magazines published novels. The copy was the 
one with “Gold in the Sky” which I enjoyed thoroughly. Now I have 
become a steady reader of Amazing. 

I have some suggestions pertaining to changes that I’d like to 
see : more cartoons by Frosty ; the ad column is getting too commer- 
cial; the covers are just great but why don’t you get one by Emsh? 
He’s the best cover artist on the market today where s-f is con- 
cerned. 

Peter Lunde 
612 Overhill Rd. 

Ardmore, Pa. 

• Novels a-plenty are coming up. In June, for example, a great 
complete novel by Poul Anderson. And another Capt. Dark is on its 
way out of O. H. Leslie’s typewriters now. 

Dear Editor: 

I thought that “The Hunters Out of Time," was one of the best 
novels that I’ve ever read in Amazing Stories. I can’t really say 
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enough for it — a fine beginning and ending — an all-time classic to 
be backed by another fine cover. 

James W. Ayers 
609 First Street 
Attalla, Alabama 


• WeU, bully for you! 

• The following are only a few of scores of letters we have re- 
ceived both praising and denouncing Eric Frank Russell for his 
“Stargazers,” an attack on astronomy, in the January Amazing. 
Queried, Mr. Russell flinched not nor did he waver, but stoutly de- 
fended his statements. Perhaps we’ll get a letter from him in answer 
to his critics. Hold your fire, men! 

Dear Editor: 

I think Amazing is the best s-f magazine around. I do have one 
complaint and that is with Eric Frank Russell’s “Stargazers.” I 
feel that in this article Mr. Russell is being unfair to astronomers. 
His main theme appears to hinge on the fact that astronomers dis- 
agree on many astronomic events. He seems to forget a statement 
made by William H. Becke (I think it was by him) that goes: “The 
essence of science is contradiction." Science is always open to new, 
different and/or contradictory ideas. 

This I feel should correct the idea of astronomical disagreement. 

Also he meditates on the exactness of astronomers. If he remem- 
bers, our Earth has an atmosphere which greatly reduces accuracy 
in astronomy. As for the different theories they have, they are little 
more than theories and each man has a right to personal opinion. 
The great Einstein is noted as saying that nothing is exact (or in 
one continuum) except the speed of light. In recent findings, by some 
process, scientists say that even the speed of light is not continual 
or exact. 

He should also remember that most science fiction is based on 
astronomical entities and truths. 

In the January issue I especially liked “The Blonde From Space” 
and the novel, “No More Sea.” 

Thomas Obee 
Palms, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

Mr. Eric Frank Russell appears to be very intelligent, that is, if 
you’re dumb enough to believe him. His desire to write anything 
concerning astronomy when he has such an infinitesimal bit of 
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knowledge at his disposal, is courageous, but his high and mighty 
attitude is sickening. 

Ignoring his first remarks, his first mistake is to say that Dogma- 
tists (you have to become one of these to be an astronomer he in- 
sinuates) say it will take half a lifetime to go to Mars or Venus. 
Poor Eric, his information on astronomers is a hundred years be- 
hind the times and he doesn’t even know it. He is no astronomer, and 
never will be at this rate. 

He then confidently dismisses any relation between life forms of 
any kind of high order, and planetary atmospheres, so he is surely 
no biologist. I could explain, but after all, what’s the use? 

He then launches into a long section on anti-triagulation. Good 
heavens! What next! (Maybe the best is yet to come.) 

The reader soon gets the impression that astronomers make mis- 
takes on purpose, and then brag about them, but when he takes 
some island out of the many thousands that exist and points to 
errors in its measurements to condemn the method and say it is 
“precisely the same” method that is used by astronomers, that really 
takes the cake! 

I could go through the rest of his article and tear it to literary 
shreads, but this is a rather thankless task. If you suspect that Mr. 
Russell is at all sincere, and is brave enough to write for information 
I would explain to his satisfaction any questions on what he has 
written. 

His article is at best unfair. 

Phillip Hawley 
5631 So. Thompson 
Tacoma 8, Washington 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading Eric Frank Russell’s article, "Star- 
gazers” which appeared in the January Amazing Stories. Tell me, 
is Mr. Russell simply a cantankerous ignoramus? If so, why on 
earth did you print the silly article? I suppose it is possible that he 
is himself a scientist who has received so many crank letters that 
he decided to write a crank article as a joke. If so, however, he 
should be advised that it was far too long, and not nearly clever 
enough to be truly funny. 

Henry A. Lackner 

1655 165th Ave. 

San Leandro, Calif. 
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Classified 


Hate; 254 per word including name and address. Minimum 10 words. 
Send orders and remittance to AMAZING STORIES, One Park Avenue, 
New York City 16, N. Y. Attention Martin Lincoln. 


BOOKS— MAGAZINES 


FANTASY & SF Books & Mags lowest prices, list 
free. Werewolf Bookshop, 7055L Shannon Road, 
Verona, Pa. 


BOOKS, Pocketbooks, magazines. Tremendous 
slock, reasonable prices. Lists on request. Science* 
Ficlioo and Fantasy Pub’icatlons. 127-01 116th 
Ave,, S, Ozone Park 20, N. Y. 


“WINEMAKING," $1.00. “Stout, Beer, Ale Brew- 
ing,” $1 .00. Illustrated. Eaton Books, Bok 1 242-VS, 
Santa Rosa, Colifornla. 

FLYING Saucers latest reports, articles. Subscribe 
for “The Saucerlan." 6 issues $2.00. Saucers, 
Dept. 1, Box 2226, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


“HYPNOTISM Explained” 64-page book 10<^. 
Bookmaster, 2432 Fernwood, San Jose IS, Calif. 


THE Law of life revealed and how to opply it. 
$1.00. The Open Way, Celine, Tennessee. 


CHEMICAL And Physical Properties of the Ele- 
ments. 40.pp- booklet. Alphabetical tabulation. 
$1. Columbia Associates, Box 591, Hudson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


LABORATORY Instruments, surplus eleclrenlcs: 
Engineering, Forhills, Box 26X, Dayton 19, Ohio. 


BUY Surplus Jeeps, troctors, winches, pumps, tools, 
hydraulics, electronics, boats, typewriters, genera- 
tors wholesale direct from government. List and 
procedure $1.00. Aviotion Surplus, Box 6-ZD, 
Thomasville, Penna. 


FLYING Soucers chort. Comprehensive visualiza- 
tion of entire UFO story. 22" x 34", color, 158 
drowings, 1300 listings. $1.00. Kezioh 916-Z S.2I 
Arlington, Va. 


PRINTING Presses, type, supplies, lists 44 . Turn- 
baugh Service, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


ENGINES, OHV VB's. All popular makes, 1956, 
1959. Ledbetter Enlerprises, 1015 West 17th, 
Texarkana 22, Texas. 


$50 TRANSISTOR Radio $23.95, Soldering gun 
$6.95, C.O.D., Electronic hypnotizer $19.95. 
Tronswcrid Export, Box 929, Indio, Californio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AMERICAN Overseos jobs. High pay. Men, women. 
Transportation paid. Freo information. Writei 
Transworld Information Service, Dept. AZ, 200 
West 34th St., New York 1 . 


DETECTIVES— Experience unnecessary. Defective 
Parllculors. Wagoner, 125-Z West 86th, N. Y. ' 


ANNOUNCING Home study course in commercial 
baking. Practical basic training. Good field for 
those with aptitude. Free booklet, “Opportunities 
in the Baking Industry." Notionol Baking School, 
835 Diversey Pkwy, Dept. 2532, Chicago 14. 


INVESTIGATE Accidents — Earn $750 to $1,000 
month. Thousonds of insurance componles, otr- 
tines, steamship tines need Claim Investigators- 
Or moke excellent spare time Income. We train 
you ot home. Free book. No obligation. Writei 
Universal Schools, AF4, Box 8202, Dallas 5, 
Texas. 


EARN Extra money selling odvertising booh 
matches. Free samples furnished. Matchcorp, 
Dept- MD49, Chicago 32, III. 


EARN Extra cashi Prepare advertising postols- 
Langdons, Box41107Z, Los Angeles 41, Californio, 


GUARANTEED HomewerkI Cosh commissions! Free 
outfitsi Hirsch, 1301-52 Hoe, New York City 59. 


YOUR Own home-operated businessi Take over your 
area os our Service Distributor keeping stores sup- 
plied. Notionolly odvertised 26-year-old line pays 
you 66 2/3% mark-up. Less than $100 for mer- 
chandise, starts you. For samples, highly successful 
plan, write Novo, Inc., 1168'P Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago 22,, III 


OPPORTUNITIES! Government land avoiloble. 
U.S. Alosko, Conedo. Sledge Surveys, Macon 7, 
Mississippi. 


MAKE $25— $50 week, clipping newspoper items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5.00 each. 
Particulars free. Notional, 61 -DG, Knickerbocker 
Station, New York. 


$30-$60 WEEKLY oddressing envelopes of home. 
Inslructions $1 (refundable). Reiss, 210 Fifth Ave., 
Suile 1102-M, New York 10 


WRITE For profit. No training. Receive marry small 
checks now. Write Publicity, Box 727ZS, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigon. 
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BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 


OPTICAL Bargains — requesF free glani cafalog 
*'G." 96 pages — Astronomicol telescopes, micro* 
scopes, lenses, binoculars, kils, ports. Amazing war 
surplus bargains. Edmund Scientific Co*, Barring* 
Ion, New Jersey, 


BINOCULAR Specialists, all makes repaired. Au- 
thorized Bousch Lomb, Zeiss, Hensoldt, Bushnell 
dealer. Tele-Optics, 5514 Lawrence, Chicago 30, 
Illinois. 

EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE Booklet explains sensational courses. Amaz- 
ing pepulor piono, modern songwriting, personol- 
ity courses. Weidner System. 423 E. 7lh Street, 
Boston 27, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY For pleosure or profit. Learn at 
home. Practical basic training. Long established 
school. Free booklet. American School of Photog- 
raphy, 635 Diversey Parkway, Oept. 2254, Chicogo 
14, Illinois. 


LEARN Sign painting. Big Profits. Signtst, 410 So. 
Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


COMPLETE Your high school at home in spare time 
with 62-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Diploma. Information booklet free. Amer- 
icon School, Oept. X46, Drexel at 5dth, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


USE Your mindl Unique method. Lesson 1 $1. De- 
tails Dime. Eva and Charley Stites, P. O. Box 164, 
Wheat Ridge, Colorado. 


ROCKETS & MISSILES 


ROCKET plans and catalog of fuels, tubes, cones, 
etc. 25^ (refundable). Central Rocket Company, 
09, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


STAMPS & COINS 


100 LARGE U.S. commemoratives— ^nly 25^ with 
approvals — Wm. Rice, 37 Washington Avenue, 
Kingston 45, N. Y. 


1000 DIFFERENT Worldwide stamps $1 .25. Valued 
ever $20.00. Universal, Box 6, Kenosha 18, Wis- 
consin. 


.U.S. STAMPS. Giant bargain catalog— 15^. Ray- 
max, 35-VZD Maiden Lane, N. Y. C. 38. 

UNITED Nations. Five different 10^. Approvals. 
Anderson, 1112 Morrison, San Froncisco 3, Calif. 

77 DIFFERENT U.S., 100 different China, 25 dif- 
ferent Czechoslovakia, all 60^ Approvals. Leonards, 
1M3U I'lorth Keeler, Chicago 51. 


500 DIFFERENT Worldwide from Madagascar, 
Macao, Guinea, etc., cataloging over $15.00 on 
35^. Approvolt. Littleton Stomp Compony, Little- 
ton Q17, New Hampshire. 

COIN Magazine. 200 pages. Somple 40^. Scrop- 
book, 7328 Milwaukee, Chicogo 40. 


NEWI 1959 bargain American coin calalegue ! Re- 
vised pricesi Only 25^. Write; Sullivan, 128-BC, 
East Fourth St-, St. Paul 1, Minnesoto. 


$50.00 FOR Certoin dotes current U. $. Coins. All 
dales in circulation. Send 25^ for list and buying 
prices- P & P Coins, Box 6112, Norfolk, Vo. 


PHOTOGRAPHY PRODUCTS 


FREE! Blackhowk’s big sale catolog 6mm., 16mm. 
movies, 2" x 2" color slides. Biggest selection any- 
wherel Projectors, cameros, supplies— big dis- 
counlsl Get free, every month, 24-page newspa- 
per-size bargain listi Blackhawk Films, Davenport 
26, Iowa. 


ABSOLUTELY Highest quality professional double- 
weigf\t enlargements at dealers prices. 5x7, 32<^; 
8x10, 39^; 11x14, 85^. No extra charge for 
cropping or dodging. New Negative from your 
photo 60^; minimum order $1 .00. 25*^ discount 
on Kodocolor processing. 20% discount on Devel- 
oping By Kodak. Foto Portrait Co., II72-T Ogden 
Ave., New York City 52. 


MESTON'S The preferred 35mm color slides. Top 
quality, biggest library, best package. Exciting 
Preview Package four slides hermetically sealed 
in plastic plus 60-poge catalog only $1.00. Mes- 
ton’s Travels, Dept. AS, 3801 N. Piedras, El Paso, 
Texas. 


5,000 8mm. -16mm. Films, equipment. Free cata- 
logs. Inlernotional, Greenvole, New York. 


FREE-Lance photographers register now. No obli- 
gation. For applicotion write Accredited Press, Inc., 
6, New York. 


PEN PALS 


LOOKING For pen pals who shore your interests 
in science fiction? This would be a perfect spot for 
you to piece a clossified ad. Only 25^ per word 
Including name and address. Send orders and re- 
mittance to AMAZING, One Pork Avenue, New 
York City 16, N. Y. Attention Martin Lincoln. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN While asleep with amazing new Electronics 
Educator endless tope recorder. Details free. Re- 
search Associotion, Box 24-S, Olympia, Wash. 


ANALYSIS at home. Recorded techniques so organ- 
ized they can be played hundreds of hours with 
perfect continuity. 33 1/3 LP. Free details or send 
$10. Freedom Records, Box 3065, Hollywood 28, 
California. 


ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all metals, $2.00. Beyer 
Mfg.,1051 1 -AD Springfield, Chicago 43. 


SKYSCRAPER-Heel shoes, wasp-waisted corsets! 
Photo cotalogs, $2.00. Finecraft, Box 442-P, Holly- 
wood 28, Colifornla. 


BARBELLS, Courses, Apparatus. Catalogue 10^. 
Good Barbell Co., Dept D., Sileom Springs, 
Arkansas. 
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get more 
enjoyment 
out of your 
HI-FI 

for only H-®®! 

photo courlo&y Electro- Voice. Inc 



Now-just $1 can show you how to get more listening pleasure from your hi-fi set! That's the cost 
of the new 1959 edition of the HI-FI GUIDE & YEARBOOK— the authoritative Ziff-Davis Annual that 
covers every facet of high fidelity enjoyment. Besides telling you how to use your equipment for 
the best possible reproduction, the 1959 HI-FI GUIDE & YEARBOOK presents a round-up of the 
trends in the hi-fi field . . . tells you how to save on repairs . . . guides you in the selection of 
records . . . gives you tips on tapes. It’s actually like getting two big books for the price of one! 


GUIDE— Section 1: IMPROVING YOUR HI-FI— Strange Allergies of hi-fi. Square Waves Check Tone 
Controls. Give Your Pickup a Chance. Getting the Most from Your Tweeters. MX means Multiplex. 
Your Stereo Listening Area. 


Section 2: INSTALLING YOUR HI-FI SYSTEM— Hi-ing the Fi to the Suburbs. Index Your Music. Ceiling 
Mounted Speaker. 


Section 3: TAPE RECORDING— Getting the Most From Your Tape Records. Tips and Techniques. 
Don’t Let Your Tapes Hiss at You. Make Your Own Stereo Tape Recordings. 

YEARBOOK SECTION-TRENDS IN HI-FI: developments in 1958 and what the future holds. 

CRITICS’ CHOICE OF RECORDINGS: a conductor, a music critic, and a sound engineer tell what 
records (classical and jazz) they would select-and why. 

THE ULTIMATE IN FM STATIONS: here’s how an FM station in Chicago really caters to its hi-fi 
listeners-in what could be a nationwide trend in programming! Also gives you a listing of FM 
stations throughout the country. 

STEREO: the latest report on what is happening in this big, exciting 
field. PLUS a photo story showing what can be done to fit more 
equipment into less space. 

All told, the HI-FI GUIDE & YEARBOOK brings you a wealth of informa- 
tion to help you get the most out of your hi-fi listening hours. Only 
$1.00 ($1.25 outside U.S.A.), it’s a fabulous buy! The HI-FI GUIDE & 
YEARBOOK is on sale March 24— be sure to pick up a copy at 
your newsstand! 

ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

434 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 





Learn how to build a 
satellite listening , ^ 

station in the 


1959 






ELECTRONIC EXPERIMENTER’S HANDBOOK 


on sale now 


The 1959 Electronic Experimenter’s Handbook features 
complete instructions on building a satellite listening station 
so you can actually hear the “voices” of satellites as they 
relay information to earth ! 


In addition, the 1959 Electronic Experimenter’s 
Handbook has 49 other projects for building useful, money- 
saving electronic devices — complete with step-by-step in- 
structions and hundreds of illustrations and diagrams. Be 


sure to pick up your copy of the 1959 Electronic 


i5.5®ElECTR0NIC 

EXPERIMENTER’S 





Experimenter’s Handbook — on sale 
now, only $1. 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
434 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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